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THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1763. 

PONTIAC  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  DETROIT. 

On  the  morning  after  the  detention  of  the  officers, 
Pontiac  crossed  over,  with  several  of  his  chiefs,  to 
the  Wyandot  village.  A  part  of  this  tribe,  influenced 
by  Father  Pothier,  their  Jesuit  priest,  had  refused  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  English;  but,  being  now 
threatened  with  destruction  if  they  should  longer 
remain  neutral,  they  were  forced  to  join  the  rest. 
They  stipulated,  however,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  time  to  hear  mass,  before  dancing  the  war- 
dance.1  To  this  condition  Pontiac  readily  agreed, 
“although,”  observes  the  chronicler  in  the  fulness  of 
his  horror  and  detestation,  “he  himself  had  no 
manner  of  worship,  and  cared  not  for  festivals  or 
Sundays.”  These  nominal  Christians  of  Father 
Pothier’s  flock,  together  with  the  other  Wyandots, 
soon  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war;  fighting 
better,  it  was  said,  than  all  the  other  Indians,  —  an 


1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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instance  of  the  marked  superiority  of  the  Iroquois 
over  the  Algonquin  stock. 

Having  secured  these  new  allies,  Pontiac  prepared 
to  resume  his  operations  with  fresh  vigor;  and  to 
this  intent,  he  made  an  improved  disposition  of  his 
forces.  Some  of  the  Pottawattamies  were  ordered  to 
lie  in  wait  along  the  river-bank,  below  the  fort; 
while  others  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods,  in 
order  to  intercept  any  Englishman  who  might 
approach  by  land  or  water.  Another  band  of  the 
same  tribe  were  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  fort,  when  no  general  attack  was 
going  forward,  in  order  to  shoot  down  any  soldier  or 
trader  who  might  chance  to  expose  his  person.  On 
the  eleventh  of  May,  when  these  arrangements  were 
complete,  several  Canadians  came  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  fort,  to  offer  what  they  called  friendly 
advice.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  garrison  should 
at  once  abandon  the  place,  as  it  would  be  stormed 
within  an  hour  by  fifteen  hundred  Indians.  Gladwyn 
refused,  whereupon  the  Canadians  departed;  and 
soon  after  some  six  hundred  Indians  began  a  brisk 
fusillade,  which  they  kept  up  till  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  A  Canadian  then  appeared,  bearing  a 
summons  from  Pontiac,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  and  promising  that  the  English  should  go 
unmolested  on  board  their  vessels,  leaving  all  their 
arms  and  effects  behind.  Gladwyn  again  gave  a  flat 
refusal.1 

1  MS.  Letter  —  James  McDonald  to - ,  Detroit,  July  12. 
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On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  officers  met  to 
consider  what  course  of  conduct  the  emergency 
required;  and,  as  one  of  them  writes,  the  command¬ 
ant  was  almost  alone  in  the  opinion  that  they  ought 
still  to  defend  the  place.1  It  seemed  to  the  rest  that 
the  only  course  remaining  was  to  embark  and  sail  for 
Niagara.  Their  condition  appeared  desperate;  for, 
on  the  shortest  allowance,  they  had  scarcely  provision 
enough  to  sustain  the  garrison  three  weeks,  within 
which  time  there  was  little  hope  of  succor.  The 
houses  being,  moreover,  of  wood,  and  chiefly  thatched 
with  straw,  might  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  missiles. 
But  the  chief  apprehensions  of  the  officers  arose 
from  their  dread  that  the  enemy  would  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  onset,  and  cut  or  burn  their  way  through  the 
pickets,  —  a  mode  of  attack  to  which  resistance  would 
be  unavailing.  Their  anxiety  on  this  score  was 
relieved  by  a  Canadian  in  the  fort,  who  had  spent 
half  his  life  among  Indians,  and  who  now  assured 
the  commandant  that  every  maxim  of  their  warfare 
was  opposed  to  such  a  measure.  Indeed,  an  Indian’s 
idea  of  military  honor  widely  differs,  as  before 
observed,  from  that  of  a  white  man;  for  he  holds  it 
to  consist  no  less  in  a  wary  regard  to  his  own  life 
than  in  the  courage  and  impetuosity  with  which  he 
assails  his  enemy.  His  constant  aim  is  to  gain 
advantages  without  incurring  loss.  He  sets  an  ines¬ 
timable  value  on  the  lives  of  his  own  party,  and 
deems  a  victory  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  a 
1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1808. 
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single  warrior.  A  war-chief  attains  the  summit  of 
his  renown  when  he  can  boast  that  he  has  brought 
home  a  score  of  scalps  without  the  loss  of  a  man; 
and  his  reputation  is  wofully  abridged  if  the  mourn¬ 
ful  wailings  of  the  women  mingle  with  the  exulting 
yells  of  the  warriors.  Yet,  with  all  his  subtlety  and 
caution,  the  Indian  is  not  a  coward,  and,  in  his  own 
way  of  fighting,  often  exhibits  no  ordinary  courage. 
Stealing  alone  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country, 
he  prowls  around  the  hostile  village,  watching  every 
movement ;  and  when  night  sets  in,  he  enters  a  lodge, 
and  calmly  stirs  the  decaying  embers,  that,  by  their 
light,  he  may  select  his  sleeping  victims.  With 
cool  deliberation  he  deals  the  mortal  thrust,  kills  foe 
after  foe,  and  tears  away  scalp  after  scalp,  until  at 
length  an  alarm  is  given;  then,  with  a  wild  yell,  he 
bounds  out  into  the  darkness,  and  is  gone. 

Time  passed  on,  and  brought  little  change  and  no 
relief  to  the  harassed  and  endangered  garrison.  Day 
after  day  the  Indians  continued  their  attacks,  until 
their  war-cries  and  the  rattle  of  their  guns  became 
familiar  sounds.  For  many  weeks,  no  man  lay  down 
to  sleep,  except  in  his  clothes,  and  with  his  weapons 
by  his  side.1  Parties  of  volunteers  sallied,  from  time 

1  MS.  Letter  from  an  officer  at  Detroit  —  no  signature  —  July  31. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Detroit,  July  6:  — 

“We  have  been  besieged  here  two  Months,  by  Six  Hundred 
Indians.  We  have  been  upon  the  Watch  Night  and  Day,  from  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  the  lowest  soldier,  from  the  8th  of  May, 
and  have  not  had  our  Cloaths  off,  nox*  slept  all  Night  since  it  be¬ 
gan  ;  and  shall  continue  so  till  we  have  a  Reinforcement  up.  We 
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to  time,  to  burn  the  outbuildings  which  gave  shelter 
to  the  enemy.  They  cut  down  orchard  trees,  and 
levelled  fences,  until  the  ground  about  the  fort  was 
clear  and  open,  and  the  enemy  had  no  cover  left 
from  whence  to  fire.  The  two  vessels  in  the  river, 
sweeping  the  northern  and  southern  curtains  of  the 
works  with  their  fire,  deterred  the  Indians  from 
approaching  those  points,  and  gave  material  aid  to 
the  garrison.  Still,  worming  their  way  through  the 
grass,  sheltering  themselves  behind  every  rising 
ground,  the  pertinacious  savages  would  crawl  close 
to  the  palisade,  and  shoot  arrows,  tipped  with  burn¬ 
ing  tow,  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses;  but  cisterns 
and  tanks  of  water  were  everywhere  provided  against 
such  an  emergency,  and  these  attempts  proved 
abortive.  The  little  church,  which  stood  near  the 
palisade,  was  particularly  exposed,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  set  on  fire,  had  not  the  priest  of  the 
settlement  threatened  Pontiac  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  should  he  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege. 
Pontiac,  who  was  filled  with  eagerness  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  garrison,  neglected  no  expedient  that 

then  hope  soon  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  Savages.  Their 
Camp  lies  about  a  Mile  and  a  half  from  the  Fort,  and  that ’s  the 
nearest  they  choose  to  come  now.  For  the  first  two  or  three  Hays 
we  were  attacked  by  three  or  four  Hundred  of  them,  but  we  gave 
them  so  warm  a  Reception  that  now  they  don’t  care  for  coming  to 
see  us,  tho’  they  now  and  then  get  behind  a  House  or  Garden,  and 
fire  at  us  about  three  or  four  Hundred  yards’  distance.  The  Day 
before  Yesterday,  we  killed  a  Chief  and  three  others,  and  wounded 
some  more  ;  yesterday  went  up  with  our  Sloop,  and  battered  their 
Cabins  in  such  a  Manner  that  they  are  glad  to  keep  farther  off.” 
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his  savage  tactics  could  supply.  He  went  farther, 
and  begged  the  French  inhabitants  to  teach  him  the 
European  method  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  by 
regular  approaches ;  but  the  rude  Canadians  knew  as 
little  of  the  matter  as  he ;  or  if,  by  chance,  a  few 
were  better  informed,  they  wisely  preferred  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  knowledge.  Soon  after  the  first  attack, 
the  Ottawa  chief  had  sent  in  to  Gladwyn  a  summons 
to  surrender,  assuring  him  that,  if  the  place  were  at 
once  given  up,  he  might  embark  on  board  the  vessels, 
with  all  his  men;  but  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
defence,  he  would  treat  him  as  Indians  treat  each 
other;  that  is,  he  would  burn  him  alive.  To  this 
Gladwyn  made  answer  that  he  cared  nothing  for 
his  threats.1  The  attacks  were  now  renewed  with 
increased  activity,  and  the  assailants  were  soon  after 
inspired  with  fresh  ardor  by  the  arrival  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Ojibwa  warriors  from  Grand  River. 
Every  man  in  the  fort,  officers,  soldiers,  traders,  and 
engages,  now  slept  upon  the  ramparts ;  even  in  stormy 
weather  none  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  their 
quarters ; 2  yet  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  cheerfulness 
still  prevailed  among  the  weary  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  great  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a 
supply  of  provisions.  Every  house  was  examined, 
and  all  that  could  serve  for  food,  even  grease  and 
tallow,  was  collected  and  placed  in  the  public  store¬ 
house,  compensation  having  first  been  made  to  the 
owners.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  Detroit 

1  Pontiac,  MS.  2  p6n„.  gaz>  Nq_  1808. 
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must  have  been  abandoned  or  destroyed,  but  for  the 
assistance  of  a  few  friendly  Canadians,  and  especially 
of  M.  Baby,  a  prominent  habitant ,  who  lived  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  provided  the  garrison 
with  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  supplies.  These,  under 
cover  of  night,  were  carried  from  his  farm  to  the  fort 
in  boats,  the  Indians  long  remaining  ignorant  of 
what  was  going  forward.1 

They,  on  their  part,  began  to  suffer  from  hunger. 
Thinking  to  have  taken  Detroit  at  a  single  stroke, 
they  had  neglected,  with  their  usual  improvidence, 
to  provide  against  the  exigencies  of  a  siege;  and 
now,  in  small  parties,  they  would  visit  the  Canadian 
families  along  the  river  shore,  passing  from  house  to 
house,  demanding  provisions,  and  threatening  violence 
in  case  of  refusal.  This  was  the  more  annoying, 
since  the  food  thus  obtained  was  wasted  with  charac 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter —  Major  Gladwyn  to  Sir  J.  Amherst: 

“  Detroit,  July  8th,  1763. 

“  Since  the  Commencement  of  this  Extraordinary  Affair,  I  have 
been  Informed,  that  many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Place,  seconded 
by  some  Erench  Traders  from  Montreal,  have  made  the  Indians 
Believe  that  a  French  Army  &  Fleet  were  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
and  that  Another  Army  would  come  from  the  Illinois ;  And  that 
when  I  Published  the  cessation  of  Arms,  they  said  it  was  a  mere  In¬ 
vention  of  Mine,  purposely  Calculated  to  Keep  the  Indians  Quiet,  as 
We  were  Affraid  of  them ;  but  they  were  not  such  Fools  as  to  Be¬ 
lieve  me  ;  Which,  with  a  thousand  other  Lies,  calculated  to  Stir  up 
Mischief,  have  Induced  the  Indians  to  take  up  Arms ;  And  I  dare 
say  it  will  Appear  ere  long,  that  One  Half  of  the  Settlement  merit  a 
Gibbet,  and  the  Other  Half  ought  to  be  Decimated ;  Nevertheless, 
there  is  some  Honest  Men  among  them,  to  whom  I  am  Infinitely 
Obliged;  I  mean,  Sir,  Monsieur  Navarre,  the  two  Babys,  &  my  In¬ 
terpreters,  St.  Martin  &  La  Bute.” 
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teristic  recklessness.  Unable  to  endure  it  longer, 
the  Canadians  appointed  a  deputation  of  fifteen  of 
the  eldest  among  them  to  wait  upon  Pontiac,  and 
complain  of  his  followers’  conduct.  The  meeting 
took  place  at  a  Canadian  house,  probably  that  of  M. 
Meloche,  where  the  great  chief  had  made  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  where  the  prisoners,  Campbell  and 
M’Dougal,  were  confined. 

When  Pontiac  saw  the  deputation  approaching 
along  the  river  road,  he  was  seized  with  an  exceed¬ 
ing  eagerness  to  know  the  purpose  of  their  visit;  for 
having  long  desired  to  gain  the  Canadians  as  allies 
against  the  English,  and  made  several  advances  to 
that  effect,  he  hoped  that  their  present  errand  might 
relate  to  the  object  next  his  heart.  So  strong  was 
his  curiosity,  that,  forgetting  the  ordinary  rule  of 
Indian  dignity  and  decorum,  he  asked  the  business 
on  which  they  had  come  before  they  themselves  had 
communicated  it.  The  Canadians  replied  that  they 
wished  the  chiefs  to  be  convened,  for  they  were  about 
to  speak  upon  a  matter  of  much  importance.  Pontiac 
instantly  despatched  messengers  to  the  different 
camps  and  villages.  The  chiefs,  soon  arriving  at  his 
summons,  entered  the  apartment,  where  they  seated 
themselves  upon  the  floor,  having  first  gone  through 
the  necessary  formality  of  shaking  hands  with  the 
Canadian  deputies.  After  a  suitable  pause,  the  eldest 
of  the  French  rose,  and  heavily  complained  of  the 
outrages  which  they  had  committed.  “  You  pretend,  ” 
he  said,  “to  be  friends  of  the  French,  and  yet  you 
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plunder  us  of  our  hogs  and  cattle,  you  trample  upon 
our  fields  of  young  corn,  and  when  you  enter  our 
houses,  you  enter  with  tomahawk  raised.  When 
your  French  father  comes  from  Montreal  with  his 
great  army,  he  will  hear  of  what  you  have  done,  and, 
instead  of  shaking  hands  with  you  as  brethren,  he 
will  punish  you  as  enemies.” 

Pontiac  sat  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  ground, 
listening  to  every  word  that  was  spoken.  When  the 
speaker  had  concluded,  he  returned  the  following 
answer :  — 

“  Brothers : 

“We  have  never  wished  to  do  you  harm,  nor  allow 
any  to  he  done  you;  but  among  us  there  are  many 
young  men  who,  though  strictly  watched,  find 
opportunities  of  mischief.  It  is  not  to  revenge  my¬ 
self  alone  that  I  make  war  on  the  English.  It  is  to 
revenge  you,  my  Brothers.  When  the  English 
insulted  us,  they  insulted  you  also.  I  know  that 
they  have  taken  away  your  arms,  and  made  you  sign 
a  paper  which  they  have  sent  home  to  their  country. 
Therefore  you  are  left  defenceless ;  and  I  mean  now 
to  revenge  your  cause  and  my  own  together.  I  mean 
to  destroy  the  English,  and  leave  not  one  upon  our 
lands.  You  do  not  know  the  reasons  from  which  I 
act.  I  have  told  you  those  only  which  concern  your¬ 
selves;  hut  you  will  learn  all  in  time.  You  will 
cease  then  to  think  me  a  fool.  I  know,  my  brothers, 
that  there  are  many  among  you  who  take  part  with 
the  English.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  their  own  sakes ; 
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for  when  our  Father  arrives,  I  shall  point  them  out 
to  him,  and  they  will  see  whether  they  or  I  have 
most  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  part  we  have 
acted. 

“I  do  not  doubt,  my  Brothers,  that  this  war  is 
very  troublesome  to  you,  for  our  warriors  are  con¬ 
tinually  passing  and  repassing  through  your  settle¬ 
ment.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Do  not  think  that  I 
approve  of  the  damage  that  is  done  by  them ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this,  remember  the  war  with  the  Foxes, 
and  the  part  which  I  took  in  it.  It  is  now  seventeen 
years  since  the  Ojibwas  of  Michilimackinac,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Sacs  and  F oxes,  came  down  to  destroy 
you.  Who  then  defended  you?  Was  it  not  I  and 
my  young  men?  Mickinac,  great  chief  of  all  these 
nations,  said  in  council  that  he  would  carry  to  his 
village  the  head  of  your  commandant  —  that  he  would 
eat  his  heart  and  drink  his  blood.  Did  I  not  take 
your  part?  Did  I  not  go  to  his  camp,  and  say  to 
him,  that  if  he  wished  to  kill  the  French,  he  must 
first  kill  me  and  my  warriors  ?  Did  I  not  assist  you 
in  routing  them  and  driving  them  away?1  And  now 

1  The  annals  of  these  remote  and  gloomy  regions  are  involved 
in  such  obscurity  that  it  is  hard  to  discover  the  precise  character 
of  the  events  to  which  Pontiac  here  refers.  The  only  allusion  to 
them,  which  the  writer  has  met  with,  is  the  following,  inscribed  on 
a  tattered  scrap  of  soiled  paper,  found  among  the  M’Dou°-al 
manuscripts :  — 

“  Pive  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  is  the  Great  Death 
Ground.  This  took  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  some 
years  before  the  Old  French  War,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  French  troops,  assisted  by  the  Menomonies  and  Ottaways  on  the 
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you  think  that  I  would  turn  my  arms  against  you ! 
No,  my  Brothers;  I  am  the  same  French  Pontiac 
who  assisted  you  seventeen  years  ago.  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  and  I  wish  to  die  a  Frenchman;  and  I 
now  repeat  to  you  that  you  and  I  are  one  —  that  it  is 
for  both  our  interests  that  I  should  he  avenged.  Let 
me  alone.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  aid,  for  it  is  not  in 
your  power  to  give  it.  I  only  ask  provisions  for 
myself  and  men.  Yet,  if  you  are  inclined  to  assist 
me,  I  shall  not  refuse  you.  It  would  please  me,  and 
you  yourselves  would  be  sooner  rid  of  your  troubles ; 
for  I  promise  you,  that,  as  soon  as  the  English  are 
driven  out,  we  will  go  back  to  our  villages,  and  there 
await  the  arrival  of  our  French  Father.  You  have 
heard  what  I  have  to  say;  remain  at  peace,  and  I 
will  watch  that  no  harm  shall  he  done  to  you,  either 
by  my  men  or  by  the  other  Indians.” 

This  speech  is  reported  by  a  writer  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  chronicled  minute  details  without  interest  or 
importance.  He  neglects,  moreover,  no  opportunity 

one  side,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  on  the  other.  The  Sacs  and 
Foxes  were  nearly  all  cut  off ;  and  this  proved  the  cause  of  their 
eventual  expulsion  from  that  country.” 

The  M’Dougal  manuscripts,  above  referred  to,  belonged  to  a  son 
of  the  Lieutenant  M’Dougal  who  was  the  fellow-prisoner  of  Major 
Campbell.  On  the  death  of  the  younger  M’Dougal,  the  papers, 
which  were  very  voluminous,  and  contained  various  notes  concern¬ 
ing  the  Indian  war,  and  the  captivity  of  his  father,  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  family  at  the  town  of  St.  Clair,  in  Michigan,  who 
permitted  such  of  them  as  related  to  the  subjects  in  question  to  he 
copied  by  the  writer. 
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of  casting  ignominy  and  contempt  upon  the  name  of 
Pontiac.  His  mind  is  of  so  dull  and  commonplace 
an  order  as  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  himself 
is  author  of  the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Ottawa  chief,  and  the  speech  may  probably  be  taken 
as  a  literal  translation  of  the  original. 

As  soon  as  the  council  broke  up,  Pontiac  took 
measures  for  bringing  the  disorders  complained  of  to 
a  close,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  provided  sus¬ 
tenance  for  his  warriors ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  dis¬ 
played  a  policy  and  forecast  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  his  race.  He  first  forbade  the  commission 
of  farther  outrage.1  He  next  visited  in  turn  the 
families  of  the  Canadians,  and,  inspecting  the  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  them,  he  assigned  to  each  the  share 
of  provisions  which  it  must  furnish  for  the  support  of 
the  Indians.2  The  contributions  thus  levied  were  all 
collected  at  the  house  of  Meloche,  near  Parent’s 
Creek,  whence  they  were  regularly  issued,  as  the 
exigence  required,  to  the  savages  of  the  different 
camps.  As  the  character  and  habits  of  an  Indian 
but  ill  qualify  him  to  act  the  part  of  commissary, 
Pontiac  in  this  matter  availed  himself  of  French 
assistance. 

On  the  river-bank,  not  far  from  the  house  of 
Meloche,  lived  an  old  Canadian,  named  Quilleriez,  a 
man  of  exceeding  vanity  and  self-conceit,  and  noted 
in  the  settlement  for  the  gayety  of  his  attire.  He 
wore  moccasons  of  the  most  elaborate  pattern,  and  a 
1  Peltier  s  Account,  MS.  ®  Gouin’s  Account,  MS. 
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sash  plentifully  garnished  with  heads  and  wampum. 
He  was  continually  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians,  being  anxious  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  or  director  among  them.1  Of  this  man  Pontiac 
evidently  made  a  tool,  employing  him,  together  with 
several  others,  to  discharge,  beneath  his  eye,  the 
duties  of  his  novel  commissariat.  Anxious  to  avoid 
offending  the  French,  yet  unable  to  make  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  provisions  he  had  exacted,  Pontiac  had 
recourse  to  a  remarkable  expedient,  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  one  of  these  European  assistants.  He 
issued  promissory  notes,  drawn  upon  birch-bark,  and 
signed  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  the  totem  to  which 
he  belonged;  and  we  are  told  by  a  trustworthy 
authority  that  they  were  all  faithfully  redeemed.2  In 
this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  he  exhibits  an 
openness  of  mind  and  a  power  of  adaptation  not  a 
little  extraordinary  among  a  people  whose  intellect 
will  rarely  leave  the  narrow  and  deeply-cut  channels 
in  which  it  has  run  for  ages,  who  reject  instruction, 

1  Tradition  related  by  M.  Baby.  The  following  is  from  the 
Diary  of  the  Siege :  “  Mr.  St.  Martin  said  .  .  .  that  one  Sibbold  that 
came  here  last  winter  with  his  Wife  from  the  Illinois  had  told  at 
Mr.  Cuellierry’s  (Quilleriez)  that  they  might  expect  a  French  Army 
in  this  Spring,  and  that  Report  took  rise  from  him.  That  the  Day 
Capt.  Campbell  &  Lt.  McDougal  was  detained  by  the  Indians,  Mr. 
Cuellierry  accepted  of  their  Offer  of  being  made  Commandant,  if  tins 
Place  was  taken,  to  which  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Cuellierry  about  and 
ask’d  him  if  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  to  which  Mr.  Cuellierry 
told  him,  I  am  almost  distracted,  they  are  like  so  many  Dogs  about 
me  to  which  Mr.  St.  Martin  made  him  no  Answer.” 

2  Rogers,  Account  of  North  America,  244.  The  anonymous  Diary 
of  the  Siege  says  that  they  bore  the  figure  of  a  “  coon.” 
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and  adhere  with  rigid  tenacity  to  ancient  ideas  and 
usages.  Pontiac  always  exhibited  an  eager  desire  for 
knowledge.  Rogers  represents  him  as  earnest  to 
learn  the  military  art  as  practised  among  Europeans, 
and  as  inquiring  curiously  into  the  mode  of  making- 
cloth,  knives,  and  the  other  articles  of  Indian  trade. 
Of  his  keen  and  subtle  genius  we  have  the  following 
singular  testimony  from  the  pen  of  General  Gage: 
“ From  a  paragraph  of  M.  D’Abbadie’s  letter,  there 
is  reason  to  judge  of  Pontiac,  not  only  as  a  savage 
possessed  of  the  most  refined  cunning  and  treachery 
natural  to  the  Indians,  but  as  a  person  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  abilities.  He  says  that  he  keeps  two  secretaries, 
one  to  write  for  him,  and  the  other  to  read  the  letters 
he  receives,  and  he  manages  them  so  as  to  keep  each 
of  them  ignorant  of  what  is  transacted  by  the 
other.”  1 

Major  Rogers,  a  man  familiar  with  the  Indians, 

1  MS.  Letter  —  Gage  to  Lord  Halifax,  April  16,  1764. 

Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  William  Smith,  Jr.,  to _ : 

“New  York,  22d  Not.,  17G3. 

T  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Devil  is  easier  raised  than  laid.  Sir 
Jeffrey  has  found  it  so,  with  these  Indian  Demons.  They  have  cut 
his  little  Army  to  Pieces,  &  almost  if  not  entirely  obstructed  the 
Communication  to  the  Detroite,  where  the  Enemy  are  grown  very 
numerous  ;  and  from  whence  I  fancy  you’ll  soon  hear,  if  any  sur¬ 
vive  to  relate  them,  very  tragical  Accounts.  The  Besiegers  are  led 
on  by  an  enterprising  Fellow  called  Pondiac.  He  is  a  Genius,  for 
he  possesses  great  Bravery,  Art,  &  Oratory,  &  has  had  the  Address 
to  get  himself  not  only  at  the  Head  of  his  Conquerors,  but  elected 
Generalissimo  of  all  the  confederate  Forces  now  acting  against  us 
—  Perhaps  he  may  deserve  to  he  called  the  Mithridates  of  the 
West.” 


&oupil  &  C? .Paris. 
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and  an  acute  judge  of  mankind,  speaks  in  tke  highest 
terms  of  Pontiac’s  character  and  talents.  “  He  puts 
on,”  he  says,  “an  air  of  majesty  and  princely 
grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his 
subjects.” 1 

In  the  present  instance,  few  durst  infringe  the 
command  he  had  given,  that  the  property  of  the 
Canadians  should  he  respected;  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  none  of  his  followers  would  cross  the  cultivated 
fields,  but  always  followed  the  beaten  paths ;  in  such 
awe  did  they  stand  of  his  displeasure.3 

Pontiac’s  position  was  very  different  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  military  leader.  When  we  remember 
that  his  authority,  little  sanctioned  by  law  or  usage, 
was  derived  chiefly  from  the  force  of  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  mind,  and  that  it  was  exercised  over  a  people 
singularly  impatient  of  restraint,  we  may  better 
appreciate  the  commanding  energy  that  could  hold 
control  over  spirits  so  intractable. 

The  glaring  faults  of  Pontiac’s  character  have 
already  appeared  too  clearly.  He  was  artful  and 
treacherous,  hold,  fierce,  ambitious,  and  revengeful; 
yet  the  following  anecdotes  will  evince  that  noble 
and  generous  thought  was  no  stranger  to  the  savage 
hero  of  this  dark  forest  tragedy.  Some  time  after 
the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Rogers 
came  up  to  Detroit,  with  a  detachment  of  troops, 
and,  on  landing,  sent  a  bottle  of  brandy,  by  a  friendly 

1  Rogers,  North  America,  240. 

2  Gouin’s  Account,  MS. 
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Indian,  as  a  present  to  Pontiac.  The  Indians  had 
always  been  suspicious  that  the  English  meant  to 
poison  them.  Those  around  the  chief  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  that  the  brandy  was  drugged. 
Pontiac  listened  to  what  they  said,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  had  concluded,  poured  out  a  cup  of  the  liquor, 
and  immediately  drank  it,  saying  that  the  man  whose 
life  he  had  saved  had  no  power  to  kill  him.  He 
referred  to  his  having  prevented  the  Indians  from 
attacking  Rogers  and  his  party  when  on  their  way  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  The  story  may 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  well-known  anecdote  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  physician.1 

Pontiac  had  been  an  old  friend  of  Baby;  and  one 
evening,  at  an  early  period  of  the  siege,  he  entered 
his  house,  and,  seating  himself  by  the  fire,  looked 
for  some  time  steadily  at  the  embers.  At  length, 
raising  his  head,  he  said  he  had  heard  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  offered  the  Canadian  a  bushel  of  silver  for 
the  scalp  of  his  friend.  Baby  declared  that  the  story 
was  false,  and  protested  that  he  would  never  betray 
him.  Pontiac  for  a  moment  keenly  studied  his 
features.  “My  brother  has  spoken  the  truth,”  he 
said,  “and  I  will  show  that  I  believe  him.”  He 
remained  in  the  house  through  the  evening,  and,  at 
its  close,  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  lay 
down  upon  a  bench,  where  he  slept  in  full  confi¬ 
dence  till  morning.2 

1  Rogers,  North  America,  244. 

2  Tradition  related  by  M.  Francois  Baby. 
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Another  anecdote,  from  the  same  source,  will 
exhibit  the  power  which  he  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  his  followers.  A  few  young  Wyandots  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming,  night  after  night,  to  the  house 
of  Baby,  to  steal  hogs  and  cattle.  The  latter  com¬ 
plained  of  the  theft  to  Pontiac,  and  desired  his 
protection.  Being  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the 
intercourse  between  Baby  and  the  English,  Pontiac 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and,  arriving 
about  nightfall  at  the  house,  walked  to  and  fro 
among  the  barns  and  enclosures.  At  a  late  hour,  he 
distinguished  the  dark  forms  of  the  plunderers  steal¬ 
ing  through  the  gloom.  “  Go  back  to  your  village, 
you  Wyandot  dogs,”  said  the  Ottawa  chief;  “if  you 
tread  again  on  this  man’s  land,  you  shall  die.” 
They  slunk  back  abashed;  and  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  the  Canadian’s  property  was  safe.  The  Ottawas 
had  no  political  connection  with  the  Wyandots,  who 
speak  a  language  radically  distinct.  Over  them  he 
could  claim  no  legitimate  authority ;  yet  his  powerful 
spirit  forced  respect  and  obedience  from  all  who 
approached  him.1 

i  Tradition  related  by  M.  Francis  Baby,  of  Windsor,  U.  C.,  the 
son  of  Pontiac’s  friend,  who  lives  opposite  Detroit,  upon  nearly  the 
same  site  formerly  occupied  by  his  father’s  house.  Though  Pontiac 
at  this  time  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  protector  of  the  Canadians, 
he  had  previously,  according  to  the  anonymous  Diary  of  the  Siege, 
bullied  them  exceedingly,  compelling  them  to  plough  land  for  him, 
and  do  other  work.  Once  he  forced  them  to  carry  him  in  a  sedan 
chair  from  house  to  house  to  look  for  provisions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1763. 


ROUT  OF  CUTLER’S  DETACHMENT.  —  FATE  OF  THE 
FOREST  GARRISONS. 

While  perils  were  thickening  around  the  garrison 
of  Detroit,  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  New 
York  remained  ignorant  of  its  danger.  Indeed,  an 
unwonted  quiet  had  prevailed,  of  late,  along  the 
borders  and  about  the  neighboring  forts.  With  the 
opening  of  spring,  a  strong  detachment  had  been 
sent  up  the  lakes,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  Detroit  and  the  other 
western  posts.  The  boats  of  this  convoy  were  now 
pursuing  their  course  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie;  and  Gladwyn’s  garrison,  aware  of  then- 
approach,  awaited  their  arrival  with  an  anxiety  which 
every  day  increased. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  still  floated  above  Detroit.  The  keen-eyed 
watchfulness  of  the  Indians  had  never  abated;  and 
woe  to  the  soldier  who  showed  his  head  above  the 
palisades,  or  exposed  his  person  before  a  loophole. 
Strong  in  his  delusive  hope  of  French  assistance, 
Pontiac  had  sent  messengers  to  M.  Neyon,  command- 
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ant  at  the  Illinois,  earnestly  requesting  that  a  force 
of  regular  troops  might  be  sent  to  his  aid,  and 
Gladwyn,  on  his  side,  had  ordered  one  of  the  vessels 
to  Niagara,  to  hasten  forward  the  expected  convoy. 
The  schooner  set  sail;  but  on  the  next  day,  as  she 
lay  becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Erie,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  canoes  suddenly  darted  out  upon  her  from 
the  neighboring  shores.  In  the  prow  of  the  foremost 
the  Indians  had  placed  their  prisoner,  Captain 
Campbell,  with  the  dastardly  purpose  of  interposing 
him  as  a  screen  between  themselves  and  the  fire  of 
the  English.  But  the  brave  old  man  called  out  to 
the  crew  to  do  their  duty,  without  regard  to  him. 
Happily,  at  that  moment  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up; 
the  flapping  sails  stretched  to  the  wind,  and  the 
schooner  bore  prosperously  on  her  course  towards 
Niagara,  leaving  the  savage  flotilla  far  behind.1 

The  fort,  or  rather  town,  of  Detroit  had,  by  this 

1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1807.  MS.  Letter — Wilkins  to  Amherst,  June  18. 

This  incident  may  have  suggested  the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Grant, 
in  her  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.  A.  young  British  officer,  of 
noble  birth,  had  been  living  for  some  time  among  the  Indians,  and 
having  encountered  many  strange  adventures,  he  was  now  returning 
in  a  canoe  with  a  party  of  his  late  associates,  none  of  them,  it 
appears,  were  aware  that  hostilities  existed,  —  and  approached  the 
schooner  just  before  the  attack  commenced,  expecting  a  friendly 

reception.  Sir  Robert  D - ,  the  young  officer,  was  in  Indian  costume, 

and,  wishing  to  surprise  his  friends,  he  made  no  answer  when  hailed 
from  the  vessel,  whereupon  he  was  instantly  fired  at  and  killed.  — 
The  story  is  without  confirmation,  in  any  contemporary  document, 
and,  indeed,  is  impossible  in  itself.  Sir  Robert  Davers  was  killed, 
as  before  mentioned,  near  Lake  St.  Clair ;  but  neither  in  his  char¬ 
acter,  nor  in  the  mode  of  his  death,  did  he  at  all  resemble  the  roman¬ 
tic  adventurer  whose  fate  is  commemorated  by  Mrs.  Grant. 
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time,  lost  its  wonted  vivacity  and  life.  Its  narrow 
streets  were  gloomy  and  silent.  Here  and  there 
strolled  a  Canadian,  in  red  cap  and  gaudy  sash;  the 
weary  sentinel  walked  to  and  fro  before  the  quarters 
of  the  commandant;  an  officer,  perhaps,  passed  along 
with  rapid  step  and  anxious  face ;  or  an  Indian  girl, 
the  mate  of  some  soldier  or  trader,  moved  silently 
by,  in  her  finery  of  beads  and  vermilion.  Such  an 
aspect  as  this  the  town  must  have  presented  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  May,  when,  at  about  nine 
o’clock,  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  sounded  from  the 
southeast  bastion ;  and  loud  exclamations,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  roused  Detroit  from  its  lethargy. 
Instantly  the  place  was  astir.  Soldiers,  traders,  and 
habitants ,  hurrying  through  the  water-gate,  thronged 
the  canoe  wharf  and  the  narrow  strand  without. 
The  half-wild  coureurs  de  hois ,  the  tall  and  sinewy 
provincials,  and  the  stately  British  soldiers,  stood 
crowded  together,  their  uniforms  soiled  and  worn, 
and  their  faces  haggard  with  unremitted  watching. 
Yet  all  alike  wore  an  animated  and  joj^ous  look. 
The  long-expected  convoy  was  full  in  sight.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  at  some  distance  below  the 
fort,  a  line  of  boats  was  rounding  the  woody  projec¬ 
tion,  then  called  Montreal  Point,  their  oars  flashing 
in  the  sun,  and  the  red  flag  of  England  flying  from 
the  stern  of  the  foremost.1  The  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  garrison  were  drawing  to  an  end.  With  one 
accord,  they  broke  into  three  hearty  cheers,  again 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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and  again  repeated,  while  a  cannon,  glancing  from 
the  bastion,  sent  its  loud  voice  of  defiance  to  the 
enemy,  and  welcome  to  approaching  friends.  But 
suddenly  every  cheek  grew  pale  with  horror.  Dark 
naked  figures  were  seen  rising,  with  wild  gesture,  in 
the  boats,  while,  in  place  of  the  answering  salute, 
the  distant  yell  of  the  war-whoop  fell  faintly  on  their 
ears.  The  convoy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  boats  had  all  been  taken,  and  the  troops  of  the 
detachment  slain  or  made  captive.  Officers  and  men 
stood  gazing  in  mournful  silence,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  caused  them  to  forget  the  general 
calamity  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  moment. 

Leaving  the  disappointed  garrison,  we  will  pass 
over  to  the  principal  victims  of  this  deplorable  mis¬ 
fortune.  In  each  of  the  boats,  of  which  there  were 
eighteen,  two  or  more  of  the  captured  soldiers, 
deprived  of  their  weapons,  were  compelled  to  act  as 
rowers,  guarded  by  several  armed  savages,  while 
many  other  Indians,  for  the  sake  of  farther  security, 
followed  the  boats  along  the  shore.1  In  the  foremost, 
as  it  happened,  there  were  four  soldiers  and  only 
three  Indians.  The  larger  of  the  two  vessels  still 
lay  anchored  in  the  stream,  about  a  bowshot  from 
the  fort,  while  her  companion,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
gone  down  to  Niagara  to  hasten  up  this  very  re¬ 
inforcement.  As  the  boat  came  opposite  this  vessel, 
the  soldier  who  acted  as  steersman  conceived  a  dar¬ 
ing  plan  of  escape.  The  principal  Indian  sat  imme- 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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diately  in  front  of  another  of  the  soldiers.  The 
steersman  called,  in  English,  to  his  comrade  to  seize 
the  savage  and  throw  him  overboard.  The  man 
answered  that  he  was  not  strong  enough ;  on  which 
the  steersman  directed  him  to  change  places  with 
him,  as  if  fatigued  with  rowing,  a  movement  which 
would  excite  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  their  guard. 
As  the  bold  soldier  stepped  forward,  as  if  to  take  his 
companion’s  oar,  he  suddenly  seized  the  Indian  by 
the  hair,  and,  griping  with  the  other  hand  the  girdle 
at  his  waist,  lifted  him  by  main  force,  and  flung  him 
into  the  river.  The  boat  rocked  till  the  water  surged 
over  her  gunwale.  The  Indian  held  fast  to  his 
enemy’s  clothes,  and,  drawing  himself  upward  as  he 
trailed  alongside,  stabbed  him  again  and  again  with 
his  knife,  and  then  dragged  him  overboard.  Both 
went  down  the  swift  current,  rising  and  sinking; 
and,  as  some  relate,  perished,  grappled  in  each 
other’s  arms.1  The  two  remaining  Indians  leaped 
out  of  the  boat.  The  prisoners  turned,  and  pulled 
for  the  distant  vessel,  shouting  aloud  for  aid.  The 
Indians  on  shore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and 
many  canoes  paddled  swiftly  in  pursuit.  The  men 
strained  with  desperate  strength.  A  fate  inexpres¬ 
sibly  horrible  was  the  alternative.  The  bullets  hissed 
thickly  around  their  heads;  one  of  them  was  soon 
wounded,  and  the  light  birch  canoes  gained  on  them 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Escape  seemed  hopeless, 

1  Another  witness,  Gouin,  affirms  that  the  Indian  freed  himself 
from  the  dying  grasp  of  the  soldier,  and  swam  ashore. 
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when  the  report  of  a  cannon  burst  from  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  The  ball  flew  close  past  the  boat,  beat¬ 
ing  the  water  in  a  line  of  foam,  and  narrowly  missing 
the  foremost  canoe.  At  this,  the  pursuers  drew  back 
in  dismay;  and  the  Indians  on  shore,  being  farther 
saluted  by  a  second  shot,  ceased  firing,  and  scattered 
among  the  bushes.  The  prisoners  soon  reached  the 
vessel,  where  they  were  greeted  as  men  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  fate;  “a  living  monument,”  writes 
an  officer  of  the  garrison,  “that  Fortune  favors  the 
brave.” 1 

They  related  many  particulars  of  the  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  them  and  their  companions. 
Lieutenant  Cuyler  had  left  Fort  Niagara  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  and  embarked  from  Fort 
Schlosser,  just  above  the  falls,  with  ninety-six  men 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 
Day  after  day  he  had  coasted  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  seen  neither  friend  nor  foe  amid  those 
lonely  forests  and  waters,  until,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  the  month,  he  landed  at  Point  Pelee,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Detroit.  The  boats  were 
drawn  on  the  beach,  and  the  party  prepared  to 
encamp.  A  man  and  a  boy  went  to  gather  firewood 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot,  when  an  Indian 
leaped  out  of  the  woods,  seized  the  boy  by  the  hair, 
and  tomahawked  him.  The  man  ran  into  camp  with 
the  alarm.  Cuyler  immediately  formed  his  soldiers 

i  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1807.  Saint-Aubin’s  Account,  MS.  Peltier’s  Ac¬ 
count,  MS. 
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into  a  semicircle  before  the  boats.  He  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  the  enemy  opened  their  fire.  For  an 
instant,  there  was  a  hot  blaze  of  musketry  on  both 
sides ;  then  the  Indians  broke  out  of  the  woods  in  a 
body,  and  rushed  fiercely  upon  the  centre  of  the  line, 
which  gave  way  in  every  part;  the  men  flinging 
down  their  guns,  running  in  a  blind  panic  to  the 
boats,  and  struggling  with  ill-directed  efforts  to 
shove  them  into  the  water.  Five  were  set  afloat, 
and  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  crowded  with  the 
terrified  soldiers.  Cuyler,  seeing  himself,  as  he 
says,  deserted  by  his  men,  waded  up  to  his  neck  in 
the  lake,  and  climbed  into  one  of  the  retreating 
boats.  The  Indians,  on  their  part,  pushing  two 
more  afloat,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  three 
boat-loads  of  whom  allowed  themselves  to  be  recap¬ 
tured  without  resistance ;  but  the  remaining  two,  in 
one  of  which  was  Cuyler  himself,  made  their  escape.1 
They  rowed  all  night,  and  landed  in  the  morning 
upon  a  small  island.  Between  thirty  and  forty  men, 
some  of  whom  were  wounded,  were  crowded  in  these 

1  “  Being  abandoned  by  my  men,  I  was  Forced  to  Retreat  in  the 
best  manner  I  could.  I  was  left  with  6  men  on  the  Beech,  Endeav¬ 
oring  to  get  off  a  Boat,  which  not  being  able  to  Effect,  was  Obliged 
to  Run  up  to  my  Reck,  in  the  Lake,  to  get  to  a  Boat  that  had 
pushed  off,  without  my  Knowledge.  — When  I  was  in  the  Lake  I 
saw  Five  Boats  manned,  and  the  Indians  having  manned  two  Boats, 
pursued  and  Brought  back  Three  of  the  Five,  keeping  a  continual 
Fire  from  off  the  Shore,  and  from  the  two  Boats  that  followed  us, 
about  a  Mile  on  the  Lake ;  the  Wind  springing  up  fair,  I  and  the 
other  Remaining  Boat  Hoisted  sail  and  escaped.”  — Cuyler’ s  Report 
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two  boats;  the  rest,  about  sixty  in  number,  being 
killed  or  taken.  Cuyler  now  made  for  Sandusky, 
which,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Immediately  leaving  the  spot,  he  rowed  along  the 
south  shore  to  Presqu’isle,  from  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Niagara  and  reported  his  loss  to  Major 
Wilkins,  the  commanding  officer.1 

The  actors  in  this  bold  and  well-executed  stroke 
were  the  Wyandots,  who,  for  some  days,  had  lain  in 
ambush  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  intercept  trad¬ 
ing  boats  or  parties  of  troops.  Seeing  the  fright 
and  confusion  of  Cuyler’s  men,  they  had  forgotten 
their  usual  caution,  and  rushed  upon  them  in  the 
manner  described.  The  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
other  articles,  taken  in  this  attack,  formed  a  valuable 

1  Cuyler’s  Report,  MS. 

Extract  from  MS.  Letter  —  Major  Wilkins  to  Sir  J .  Amherst : 

u  Niagara,  6th  June,  1763. 

“  Just  as  I  was  sending  off  my  Letter  of  Yesterday,  Lieutenant 
Cuyler,  of  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  Arrived  from  his  Intended  Voyage 
to  the  Detroit.  He  has  been  very  Unfortunate,  Having  been  De¬ 
feated  by  Indians  within  30  miles  of  the  Detroit  River  ;  I  observed 
that  he  was  Wounded  and  Weak,  and  Desired  him  to  take  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Assistance  and  some  Rest,  and  Recollect  the  Particulars  of 
the  Affair,  and  let  me  have  them  in  Writing,  as  perhaps  I  should 
find  it  Necessary  to  Transmit  them  to  Your  Excellency,  which  I 
have  now  Done. 

“  it  is  probable  Your  Excellency  will  have  heard  of  what  has 
Happened  by  way  of  Port  Pitt,  as  Ensign  Christie,  Commanding  at 
Presqu’  Isle,  writes  me  he  has  sent  an  Express  to  Acquaint  the 
Commanding  Officer  at  that  Place,  of  Sanduskie’s  being  Destroyed, 
and  of  Lieut.  Cuyler’s  Defeat. 

“  Some  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  are  now  with  me.  They  seem 
very  Civil ;  The  Interpreter  has  just  told  them  I  was  writing  to 
Your  Excellency  for  Rum,  and  they  are  very  glad.” 
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prize ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was,  among  the  rest, 
a  great  quantity  of  whiskey.  This  the  Indians 
seized,  and  carried  to  their  respective  camps,  which, 
throughout  the  night,  presented  a  scene  of  savage 
revelry  and  riot.  The  liquor  was  poured  into  vessels 
of  birch-bark,  or  anything  capable  of  containing  it; 
and  the  Indians,  crowding  around,  scooped  it  up  in 
their  cups  and  ladles,  and  quaffed  the  raw  whiskey 
like  water.  While  some  sat  apart,  wailing  and 
moaning  in  maudlin  drunkenness,  others  were  mad¬ 
dened  to  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  Dormant 
jealousies  were  awakened,  old  forgotten  quarrels 
kindled  afresh,  and,  had  not  the  squaws  taken  the 
precaution  of  hiding  all  the  weapons  they  could  find 
before  the  debauch  began,  much  blood  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  spilt.  As  it  was,  the  savages  were 
not  entirely  without  means  of  indulging  their 
drunken  rage.  Many  were  wounded,  of  whom  two 
died  in  the  morning;  and  several  others  had  their 
noses  bitten  off,  a  singular  mode  of  revenge,  much 
in  vogue  upon  similar  occasions,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  upper  lakes.  The  English  were  gainers  by 
this  scene  of  riot;  for  late  in  the  evening,  two 
Indians,  in  all  the  valor  and  vain-glory  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  came  running  directly  towards  the  fort,  boasting 
their  prowess  in  a  loud  voice ;  but  being  greeted  with 
two  rifle  bullets,  they  leaped  into  the  air  like  a  pair 
of  wounded  bucks,  and  fell  dead  on  their  tracks. 

It  will  not  be  proper  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  men  taken  prisoners  in  this 
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affair.  After  night  had  set  in,  several  Canadians 
came  to  the  fort,  bringing  vague  and  awful  reports  of 
the  scenes  that  had  been  enacted  at  the  Indian  camp. 
The  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and,  frozen  with 
horror,  listened  to  the  appalling  narrative.  A  cloud 
of  deep  gloom  sank  down  upon  the  garrison,  and 
none  could  help  reflecting  how  thin  and  frail  a  harrier 
protected  them  from  a  similar  fate.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  they  beheld 
frightful  confirmation  of  the  rumors  they  had  heard. 
Naked  corpses,  gashed  with  knives  and  scorched 
with  fire,  floated  down  on  the  pure  waters  of  the 
Detroit,  whose  fish  came  up  to  nibble  at  the  clotted 
blood  that  clung  to  their  ghastly  faces.1 

1  “  The  Indians,  fearing  that  the  other  harges  might  escape  as  the 
first  had  done,  changed  their  plan  of  going  to  the  camp.  They 
landed  their  prisoners,  tied  them,  and  conducted  them  by  land  to 
the  Ottawas  village  and  then  crossed  them  to  Pondiac’s  camp, 
where  they  were  all  butchered.  As  soon  as  the  canoes  reached  the 
shore,  the  barbarians  landed  their  prisoners,  one  after  the  other,  on 
the  beach.  They  made  them  strip  themselves,  and  then  sent  arrows 
into  different  parts  of  their  bodies.  These  unfortunate  men  wished 
sometimes  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  arrows  ; 
but  they  were  beaten  with  sticks  and  forced  to  stand  up  until  they 
fell  dead ;  after  which  those  who  had  not  fired  fell  upon  their  bodies, 
cut  them’ in  pieces,  cooked,  and  ate  them.  On  others  they  exercised 
different  modes  of  torment  by  cutting  their  flesh  with  flints,  and 
piercing  them  with  lances.  They  would  then  cut  their  feet  and 
hands  off,  and  leave  them  weltering  in  their  blood  till  they  were 
dead.  Others  were  fastened  to  stakes,  and  children  employed  in 
burning  them  with  a  slow  fire.  No  kind  of  torment  was  left  untried 
by  these  Indians.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  left  on  shore;  others 
were  thrown  into  the  river.  Even  the  women  assisted  their  hus¬ 
bands  in  torturing  their  victims.  They  slitted  them  with  their 
knives,  and  mangled  them  in  various  ways.  There  were,  however. 
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Late  one  afternoon,  at  about  this  period  of  the 
siege,  the  garrison  were  again  greeted  with  the  dis¬ 
mal  cry  of  death,  and  a  line  of  naked  warriors  was 
seen  issuing  from  the  woods,  which,  like  a  wall  of 
foliage,  rose  beyond  the  pastures  in  rear  of  the  fort. 
Each  savage  was  painted  black,  and  each  bore  a  scalp 
fluttering  from  the  end  of  a  pole.  It  was  but  too 
clear  that  some  new  disaster  had  befallen;  and  in 
truth,  before  nightfall,  one  La  Brosse,  a  Canadian, 
came  to  the  gate  with  the  tidings  that  Fort  Sandusky 
had  been  taken,  and  all  its  garrison  slain  or  made 
captive.1  This  post  had  been  attacked  by  the  band 
of  Wyandots  living  in  its  neighborhood,  aided  by  a 
detachment  of  their  brethren  from  Detroit.  Among 

a  few  whose  lives  were  saved,  being  adopted  to  serve  as  slaves.” _ 

Pontiac,  MS. 

“  The  remaining  barges  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  crossed  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Meloche,  where  Pontiac  and  his  Ottawas  were  en¬ 
camped.  The  barges  were  landed,  and,  the  women  having  arranged 
themselves  in  two  rows,  with  clubs  and  sticks,  the  prisoners  were 
taken  out,  one  by  one,  and  told  to  run  the  gauntlet  to  Pontiac’s 
lodge.  Of  sixty-six  persons  who  were  brought  to  the  shore,  sixty- 
four  ran  the  gauntlet,  and  were  all  killed.  One  of  the  remaining 
two,  who  had  had  his  thigh  broken  in  the  firing  from  the  shore,  and 
who  was  tied  to  his  seat  and  compelled  to  row,  had  become  by  this 
time  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could  not  help  himself.  He  was 
thrown  out  of  the  boat  and  killed  with  clubs.  The  other,  when 
directed  to  run  for  the  lodge,  suddenly  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
the  water,  and  having  dipped  his  hand  in  the  water,  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  breast,  and  darted  out  in  the 
stream.  An  expert  swimmer  from  the  Indians  followed  him  and 
having  overtaken  him,  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  crying  out  ‘  You 
seem  to  love  water;  you  shall  have  enough  of  it,’ he  stabbed  the 
poor  fellow,  who  sunk  to  rise  no  more.”  -  Gouin’s  Account  MS. 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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the  few  survivors  of  the  slaughter  was  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  Ensign  Paully,  who  had  been  brought 
prisoner  to  Detroit,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
solaced  on  the  passage  with  the  expectation  of  being 
burnt  alive.  On  lauding  near  the  camp  of  Pontiac, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Indians,  chiefly 
squaws  and  children,  who  pelted  him  with  stones, 
sticks,  and  gravel,  forcing  him  to  dance  and  sing, 
though  by  no  means  in  a  cheerful  strain.  A  worse 
infliction  seemed  in  store  for  him,  when  happily  an 
old  woman,  whose  husband  had  lately  died,  chose  to 
adopt  him  in  place  of  the  deceased  warrior.  Seeing 
no  alternative  but  the  stake,  Paully  accepted  the 
proposal ;  and,  having  been  first  plunged  in  the  river, 
that  the  white  blood  might  be  washed  from  his  veins, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  lodge  of  the  widow,  and 
treated  thenceforth  with  all  the  consideration  due 
to  an  Ottawa  warrior. 

Gladwyn  soon  received  a  letter  from  him,  through 
one  of  the  Canadian  inhabitants,  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  Sandusky.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  May  —  such  was  the  substance  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  _ Paully  was  informed  that  seven  Indians  were 

waiting  at  the  gate  to  speak  with  him.  As  several 
of  the  number  were  well  known  to  him,  he  ordered 
them,  without  hesitation,  to  be  admitted.  Arriving 
at  his  quarters,  two  of  the  treacherous  visitors  seated 
themselves  on  each  side  of  the  commandant,  while 
the  rest  were  disposed  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 
The  pipes  were  lighted,  and  the  conversation  began, 
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when  an  Indian,  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  suddenly 
made  a  signal  by  raising  his  head.  Upon  this,  the 
astonished  officer  was  instantly  pounced  upon  and 
disarmed;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  confused 
noise  of  shrieks  and  yells,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
hurried  tramp  of  feet,  sounded  from  the  area  of  the 
fort  without.  It  soon  ceased,  however,  and  Paully, 
led  by  his  captors  from  the  room,  saw  the  parade- 
ground  strown  with  the  corpses  of  his  murdered 
garrison.  At  nightfall,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  where  several  birch  canoes  lay  in 
readiness ;  and  as,  amid  thick  darkness,  the  party 
pushed  out  from  shore,  the  captive  saw  the  fort, 
lately  under  his  command,  bursting  on  all  sides  into 
sheets  of  flame.1 

Soon  after  these  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Sandusky, 
Gladwyn’s  garrison  heard  the  scarcely  less  unwel¬ 
come  news  that  the  strength  of  their  besiegers  had 
been  reinforced  by  two  strong  bands  of  Ojibwas. 
Pontiac’s  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  now 
amounted,  according  to  Canadian  computation,  to 
about  eight  hundred  and  twenty  warriors.  Of 
these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  Ottawas,  com¬ 
manded  by  himself  in  person;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  Pottawattamies,  under  Ninivay;  fifty  were 
Wyandots,  under  Takee;  two  hundred  were  Ojibwas, 
under  Whsson ;  and  added  to  these  were  a  hundred 

1  MS.  Official  Document  Report  of  the  Loss  of  the  Posts  in  the 
Indian  Country,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Major  Gladwyn  to  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  July  8,  1763. 
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and  seventy  of  the  same  tribe,  under  their  chief, 
Sekahos.1  As  the  warriors  brought  their  squaws  and 
children  with  them,  the  whole  number  of  savages 
congregated  about  Detroit  no  doubt  exceeded  three 
thousand;  and  the  neighboring  fields  and  meadows 
must  have  presented  a  picturesque  and  stirring 
scene. 

The  sleepless  garrison,  worn  by  fatigue  and  ill 
fare,  and  harassed  by  constant  petty  attacks,  were 
yet  farther  saddened  by  the  news  of  disaster  which 
thickened  from  every  quarter.  Of  all  the  small 
posts  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  to  the  westward  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt,  it 
soon  appeared  that  Detroit  alone  had  been  able  to 
sustain  itself.  For  the  rest,  there  was  but  one 
unvaried  tale  of  calamity  and  ruin.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  June,  a  number  of  Pottawattamies  were  seen 
approaching  the  gate  of  the  fort,  bringing  with  them 
four  English  prisoners,  who  proved  to  be  Ensign 
Schlosser,  lately  commanding  at  St.  Joseph’s,  together 
with  three  private  soldiers.  The  Indians  wished  to 
exchange  them  for  several  of  their  own  tribe,  who 
had  been  for  nearly  two  months  prisoners  in  the  fort. 
After  some  delay,  this  was  effected ;  and  the  garrison 
then  learned  the  unhappy  fate  of  their  comrades  at 
St.  Joseph’s.  This  post  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Joseph’s,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
a  spot  which  had  long  been  the  site  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  mission.  Here,  among  the  forests,  swamps, 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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and  ocean-like  waters,  at  an  unmeasured  distance 
from  any  abode  of  civilized  man,  the  indefatigable 
Jesuits  had  labored  more  than  half  a  century  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  Pottawattamies,  who  lived  in 
great  numbers  near  the  margin  of  the  lake.  As 
early  as  the  year  1712,  as  Father  Marest  informs 
us,  the  mission  was  in  a  thriving  state,  and  around 
it  had  gathered  a  little  colony  of  the  forest-loving 
Canadians.  Here,  too,  the  French  government  had 
established  a  military  post,  whose  garrison,  at  the 
period  of  our  narrative,  had  been  supplanted  by 
Ensign  Schlosser,  with  his  command  of  fourteen  men, 
a  mere  handful,  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness  swarm¬ 
ing  with  insidious  enemies.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  apprehended  no  danger,  when,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  early  in  the  morning,  the  officer  was 
informed  that  a  large  party  of  the  Pottawattamies  of 
Detroit  had  come  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  relatives  at 
St.  Joseph’s.  Presently,  a  chief,  named  Washashe, 
with  three  or  four  followers,  came  to  his  quarters, 
as  if  to  hold  a  friendly  “talk;  ”  and  immediately 
after  a  Canadian  came  in  with  intelligence  that  the 
fort  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  who  evidently  had 
hostile  intentions.  At  this,  Schlosser  ran  out  of 
the  apartment,  and  crossing  the  parade,  which  was 
full  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  hastily  entered  the 
barracks.  These  were  also  crowded  with  savages, 
very  insolent  and  disorderly.  Calling  upon  his  ser¬ 
geant  to  get  the  men  under  arms,  he  hastened  out 
again  to  the  parade,  and  endeavored  to  muster  the 
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Canadians  together;  but  while  busying  himself  with 
these  somewhat  unwilling  auxiliaries,  he  heard  a 
wild  cry  from  within  the  barracks.  Instantly  all  the 
Indians  in  the  fort  rushed  to  the  gate,  tomahawked 
the  sentinel,  and  opened  a  free  passage  to  their  com¬ 
rades  without.  In  less  than  two  minutes,  as  the 
officer  declares,  the  fort  was  plundered,  eleven  men 
were  killed,  and  himself,  with  the  three  survivors, 
made  prisoners,  and  bound  fast.  They  then  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  exchanged  as 
we  have  already  seen.1 

Three  days  after  these  tidings  reached  Detroit, 
Father  Jonois,  a  Jesuit  priest  of  the  Ottawa  mission 
near  Michilimackinac,  came  to  Pontiac’s  camp, 
together  with  the  son  of  Minavavana,  great  chief  of 
the  Ojibwas,  and  several  other  Indians.  On  the 
following  morning,  he  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  bringing  a  letter  from  Captain  Etherington, 

1  Loss  of  the  Posts  in  the  Indian  Country,  MS.  Compare  Diary  of 
the  Siege,  25. 

The  following  is  from  a  curious  letter  of  one  Richard  Winston, 
a  trader  at  St.  Joseph’s,  to  his  fellow-traders  at  Detroit,  dated  19  J une, 
1763 :  — 

“Gentlemen,  I  address  myself  to  you  all,  not  knowing  who  is 
alive  or  who  is  dead.  I  have  only  to  inform  you  that  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  and  the  help  of  M.  Louison  Chevalie,  I  escaped  being 
killed  when  the  unfortunate  garrison  was  massacred,  Mr.  Ham- 
bough  and  me  being  hid  in  the  house  of  the  said  Chevalie  for  4 
days  and  nights.  Mr.  Hambough  is  brought  by  the  Savages  to  the 
Illinois,  likewise  Mr.  Chim.  Unfortunate  me  remains  here  Captive 
with  the  Savages.  I  must  say  that  I  met  with  no  bad  usage  ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  that  I  was  (with)  some  Christian  or  other.  I  am  quite 
naked,  &  Mr.  Castacrow,  who  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Cole,  would  not 
give  me  one  inch  to  save  me  from  death.” 
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commandant  at  Michilimackinac.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  letter  was  as  follows :  — 

“  Michillimackinac,  12  June,  1763. 

“Sir: 

“Notwithstanding  what  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  that 
all  the  savages  were  arrived,  and  that  every  thing  seemed 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  yet  on  the  second  instant  the 
Chippeways,  who  live  in  a  plain  near  this  fort,  assembled 
to  play  hall,  as  they  had  done  almost  every  day  since 
their  arrival.  They  played  from  morning  till  noon; 
then,  throwing  their  ball  close  to  the  gate,  and  observing 
Lieutenant  Lesley  and  me  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  they  came 
behind  us,  seized  and  carried  us  into  the  woods. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  rushed  into  the  fort,  where 
they  found  their  squaws,  whom  they  had  previously  planted 
there,  with  their  hatchets  hid  under  their  blankets,  which 
they  took,  and  in  an  instant  killed  Lieutenant  Jamet, 
and  fifteen  rank  and  file,  and  a  trader  named  Tracy. 
They  wounded  two,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
prisoners,  five  of  whom  they  have  since  killed. 

“They  made  prisoners  all  the  English  traders,  and 
robbed  them  of  everything  they  had;  but  they  offered  no 
violence  to  the  persons  or  property  of  any  of  the  French¬ 
men  ” 

Captain  Etherington  next  related  some  particulars 
of  the  massacre  at  Michilimackinac,  sufficiently  start- 
ling,  as  will  soon  appear.  He  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Father  Jonois,  and 
requested  that  Gladwyn  would  send  all  the  troops  he 
could  spare  up  Lake  Huron,  that  the  post  might  be 
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recaptured  from  the  Indians,  and  garrisoned  afresh. 
Gladwyn,  being  scarcely  able  to  defend  himself, 
could  do  nothing  for  the  relief  of  his  brother  officer, 
and  the  Jesuit  set  out  on  his  long  and  toilsome  canoe 
voyage  back  to  Michilimackinac.1  The  loss  of  this 
place  was  a  very  serious  misfortune,  for,  next  to 
Detroit,  it  was  the  most  important  post  on  the 
upper  lakes. 

The  next  news  which  came  in  was  that  of  the 
loss  of  Ouatanon,  a  fort  situated  upon  the  Wabash, 
a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  La 
Fayette.  Gladwyn  received  a  letter  from  its  com¬ 
manding  officer,  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  informing  him 
that,  on  the  first  of  June,  he  and  several  of  his  men 
had  been  made  prisoners  by  stratagem,  on  which  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  had  surrendered.  The  Indians, 
however,  apologized  for  their  conduct,  declaring  that 
they  acted  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations,  and 
that  the  surrounding  tribes  compelled  them  to  take 
up  the  hatchet.2  These  excuses,  so  consolatory  to 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 

2  “  Ouatanon,  June  1st,  1763. 

“  Sir : 

“I  have  heard  of  your  situation  which  gives  me  great  Pain;  in¬ 
deed,  we  are  not  in  much  better,  for  this  morning  the  Indians  sent 
for  me,  to  speak  to  me,  and  Immediately  bound  me,  when  I  got  to 
their  Cabbin,  and  I  soon  found  some  of  my  Soldiers  in  the  same 
Condition:  They  told  me  Detroit,  Miamis,  and  all  them  Posts  were 
cut  off,  and  that  it  was  a  Polly  to  make  any  Resistance,  there¬ 
fore  desired  me  to  make  the  few  Soldiers,  that  were  in  the  Port, 
surrender,  otherwise  they  would  put  us  all  to  Death,  in  case  one 
man  was  killed.  They  were  to  have  fell  on  us  and  killed  us  all, 
last  night,  but  Mr.  Maisongville  and  Lorain  gave  them  wampum 
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the  sufferers,  might  probably  have  been  founded  in 
truth,  for  these  savages  were  of  a  character  less 
ferocious  than  many  of  the  others,  and  as  they  were 
farther  removed  from  the  settlements,  they  had  not 
felt  to  an  equal  degree  the  effects  of  English  inso¬ 
lence  and  encroachment. 

Close  upon  these  tidings  came  the  news  that  Fort 
Miami  was  taken.  This  post,  standing  on  the  river 
Maumee,  was  commanded  by  Ensign  Holmes.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  forlorn  situation  of 
these  officers,  isolated  in  the  wilderness,  hundreds  of 
miles,  in  some  instances,  from  any  congenial  asso¬ 
ciates,  separated  from  every  human  being  except  the 
rude  soldiers  under  their  command  and  the  white  or 
red  savages  who  ranged  the  surrounding  woods. 

not  to  kill  us,  &  when  they  told  the  Interpreter  that  we  were  all  to 
he  killed,  &  he  knowing  the  condition  of  the  Fort,  beg’d  of  them 
to  make  us  prisoners.  They  have  put  us  into  French  houses,  & 
both  Indians  and  French  use  us  very  well:  All  these  Nations  say 
they  are  very  sorry,  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  by  the 
Other  Nations.  The  Belt  did  not  Arrive  here  ’till  last  night  about 
Eight  o’Clock.  Mr.  Lorain  can  inform  you  of  all.  Just  now  Re¬ 
ceived  the  News  of  St.  Joseph’s  being  taken,  Eleven  men  killed  and 
three  taken  Prisoners  with  the  Officer :  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  that  I  sincerely  wish  you  a  speedy  succour,  and  that  we  may 
be  able  to  Revenge  ourselves  on  those  that  Deserve  it. 

“  I  Remain,  with  my  Sincerest  wishes  for  your  safety, 

“  Your  most  humble  servant, 

“  Edwd  Jenkins. 

“N.B.  We  expect  to  set  off  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  Illinois.” 

This  expectation  was  not  fulfilled,  and  Jenkins  remained  at 
Ouatanon.  A  letter  from  him  is  before  me,  written  from  thence  to 
Gladwyn  on  the  twenty-ninth  July,  in  which  he  complains  that  the 
Canadians  were  secretly  advising  the  Indians  to  murder  all  the 
English  in  the  West. 
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Holmes  suspected  the  intention  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  therefore  on  his  guard,  when,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  a  young  Indian  girl,  who  lived  with 
him,  came  to  tell  him  that  a  squaw  lay  dangerously 
ill  in  a  wigwam  near  the  fort,  and  urged  him  to  come 
to  her  relief.  Having  confidence  in  the  girl,  Holmes 
forgot  his  caution  and  followed  her  out  of  the  fort. 
Pitched  at  the  edge  of  a  meadow,  hidden  from  view 
by  an  intervening  spur  of  the  woodland,  stood  a  great 
number  of  Indian  wigwams.  When  Holmes  came  in 
sight  of  them,  his  treacherous  conductress  pointed 
out  that  in  which  the  sick  woman  lay.  He  walked 
on  without  suspicion;  but,  as  he  drew  near,  two 
guns  flashed  from  behind  the  hut,  and  stretched  him 
lifeless  on  the  grass.  The  shots  were  heard  at  the 
fort,  and  the  sergeant  rashly  went  out  to  learn  the 
reason  of  the  firing.  He  was  immediately  taken 
prisoner,  amid  exulting  yells  and  whoopings.  The 
soldiers  in  the  fort  climbed  upon  the  palisades,  to 
look  out,  when  Godefroy,  a  Canadian,  and  two  other 
white  men,  made  their  appearance,  and  summoned 
them  to  surrender;  promising  that,  if  they  did  so, 
their  lives  should  be  spared,  but  that  otherwise 
they  would  all  be  killed  without  mercy.  The  men, 
being  in  great  terror,  and  without  a  leader,  soon 
threw  open  the  gate,  and  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners.1 

1  Loss  of  the  Posts,  MS.  Compare  Diary  o  f  the  Siege,  22,  26. 

It  appears  by  a  deposition  taken  at  Detroit  on  the  eleventh  June, 
that  Godefroy,  mentioned  above,  left  Detroit  with  four  other  Cana- 
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Had  detachments  of  Rogers’s  Rangers  garrisoned 
these  posts,  or  had  they  been  held  by  such  men  as 
the  Rocky  Mountain  trappers  of  the  present  day, 
wary,  skilful,  and  almost  ignorant  of  fear,  some  of 
them  might,  perhaps,  have  been  saved;  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  sixtieth  regiment,  though  many  of 
them  were  of  provincial  birth,  were  not  suited  by 
habits  and  discipline  for  this  kind  of  service. 

The  loss  of  Presqu’isle  will  close  this  catalogue 
of  calamity.  Rumors  of  it  first  reached  Detroit  on 
the  twentieth  of  June,  and,  two  days  after,  the 
garrison  heard  those  dismal  cries  announcing  scalps 
and  prisoners,  which,  of  late,  had  grown  mourn¬ 
fully  familiar  to  their  ears.  Indians  were  seen 
passing  in  numbers  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  leading  several  English  prisoners,  who 
proved  to  be  Ensign  Christie,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  at  Presqu’isle,  with  those  of  his  soldiers  who 
survived. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Christie,  then  safely  en¬ 
sconced  in  the  fort  which  he  commanded,  had  written 
as  follows  to  his  superior  officer,  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
at  Venango:  “This  morning  Lieutenant  Cuyler  of 

dians  three  or  four  days  after  the  siege  began.  Their  professed 
object  was  to  bring  a  French  officer  from  the  Illinois  to  induce 
Pontiac  to  abandon  his  hostile  designs.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee  they  met  John  Welsh,  an  English  trader,  with  two  canoes, 
bound  for  Detroit.  They  seized  him,  and  divided  his  furs  among 
themselves  and  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  with  them.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Fort  Miami,  and  aided  the  Indians  to  capture  it. 
Welsh  was  afterwards  carried  to  Detroit,  where  the  Ottawas  mur¬ 
dered  him. 
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Queen’s  Company  of  Rangers  came  here,  and  gave 
me  the  following  melancholy  account  of  his  whole 
party  being  cut  off  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River.”  Here  follows  the  story 
of  Cuyler’s  disaster,  and  Christie  closes  as  follows: 
“I  have  sent  to  Niagara  a  letter  to  the  Major,  desir¬ 
ing  some  more  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  have 
kept  six  men  of  Lieutenant  Cuyler’s,  as  I  expect  a 
visit  from  the  hell-hounds.  I  have  ordered  every¬ 
body  here  to  move  into  the  blockhouse,  and  shall 
be  ready  for  them,  come  when  they  will. 

Fort  Presqu’isle  stood  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Erie. 
It  was  an  important  post  to  be  commanded  by  an 
ensign,  for  it  controlled  the  communication  between 
the  lake  and  Fort  Pitt;  but  the  blockhouse,  to  which 
Christie  alludes,  was  supposed  to  make  it  impreg¬ 
nable  against  Indians.  This  blockhouse,  a  very 
large  and  strong  one,  stood  at  an  angle  of  the  fort, 
and  was  built  of  massive  logs,  with  the  projecting 
upper  story  usual  in  such  structures,  by  means  of 
which  a  vertical  fire  could  be  had  upon  the  heads  of 
assailants,  through  openings  in  the  projecting  part 
of  the  floor,  like  the  machicoulis  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 
It  had  also  a  kind  of  bastion,  from  which  one  or 
more  of  its  walls  could  be  covered  by  a  flank  fire. 
The  roof  was  of  shingles,  and  might  easily  be  set 
on  fire ;  but  at  the  top  was  a  sentry-box  or  look-out, 
from  which  water  could  be  thrown.  On  one  side 
was  the  lake,  and  on  the  other  a  small  stream  which 
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entered  it.  Unfortunately,  the  bank  of  this  stream 
rose  in  a  high  steep  ridge  within  forty  yards  of  the 
blockhouse,  thus  affording  a  cover  to  assailants, 
while  the  bank  of  the  lake  offered  them  similar 
advantages  on  another  side. 

After  his  visit  from  Cuyler,  Christie,  whose  garri¬ 
son  now  consisted  of  twenty-seven  men,  prepared  for 
a  stubborn  defence.  The  doors  of  the  blockhouse, 
and  the  sentry-box  at  the  top,  were  lined  to  make 
them  bullet-proof ;  the  angles  of  the  roof  were  covered 
with  green  turf  as  a  protection  against  fire-arrows, 
and  gutters  of  bark  were  laid  in  such  a  manner  that 
streams  of  water  could  be  sent  to  every  part.  His 
expectation  of  a  “visit  from  the  hell-hounds  ”  proved 
to  be  perfectly  well  founded.  About  two  hundred 
of  them  had  left  Detroit  expressly  for  this  object. 
At  early  dawn  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  they  were 
first  discovered  stealthily  crossing  the  mouth  of  the 
little  stream,  where  the  bateaux  were  drawn  up,  and 
crawling  under  cover  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  and  of 
the  adjacent  saw-pits.  When  the  sun  rose,  they 
showed  themselves,  and  began  their  customary  yell¬ 
ing.  Christie,  with  a  very  unnecessary  reluctance 
to  begin  the  fray,  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  till  the 
Indians  had  set  the  example.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  were  close  to  the  blockhouse  before  they 
received  the  fire  of  the  garrison ;  and  many  of  them 
sprang  into  the  ditch,  whence,  being  well  sheltered, 
they  fired  at  the  loopholes,  and  amused  themselves 
by  throwing  stones  and  handfuls  of  gravel,  or,  what 
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was  more  to  the  purpose,  fire-balls  of  pitch.  Some 
got  into  the  fort  and  sheltered  themselves  behind  the 
bakery  and  other  buildings,  whence  they  kept  up  a 
brisk  fire ;  while  others  pulled  down  a  small  outhouse 
of  plank,  of  which  they  made  a  movable  breastwork, 
and  approached  under  cover  of  it  by  pushing  it  before 
them.  At  the  same  time  great  numbers  of  them  lay 
close  behind  the  ridges  by  the  stream,  keeping  up  a 
rattling  fire  into  every  loophole,  and  shooting  burn¬ 
ing  arrows  against  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  block¬ 
house.  Some  were  extinguished  with  water,  while 
many  dropped  out  harmless  after  burning  a  small 
hole.  The  Indians  now  rolled  logs  to  the  top  of  the 
ridges,  where  they  made  three  strong  breastworks, 
from  behind  which  they  could  discharge  their  shot 
and  throw  their  fireworks  with  greater  effect.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  try  to  dart  across  the  intervening 
space  and  shelter  themselves  with  their  companions 
in  the  ditch,  but  all  who  attempted  it  were  killed  or 
wounded.  And  now  the  hard-beset  little  garrison 
could  see  them  throwing  up  earth  and  stones  behind 
the  nearest  breastwork.  Their  implacable  foes  were 
undermining  the  blockhouse.  There  was  little  time 
to  reflect  on  this  new  danger;  for  another,  more 
imminent,  soon  threatened  them.  The  barrels  of 
water,  always  kept  in  the  building,  were  nearly 
emptied  in  extinguishing  the  frequent  fires;  and 
though  there  was  a  well  close  at  hand,  in  the  parade- 
ground,  it  was  death  to  approach  it.  The  only 
resource  was  to  dig  a  subterranean  passage  to  it. 
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The  floor  was  torn  up ;  and  while  some  of  the  men 
fired  their  heated  muskets  from  the  loopholes,  the 
rest  labored  stoutly  at  this  cheerless  task.  Before  it 
was  half  finished,  the  roof  was  on  fire  again,  and  all 
the  water  that  remained  was  poured  down  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it.  In  a  few  moments,  the  cry  of  fire  was 
again  raised,  when  a  soldier,  at  imminent  risk  of  his 
life,  tore  off  the  burning  shingles  and  averted  the 
danger. 

By  this  time  it  was  evening.  The  garrison  had 
had  not  a  moment’s  rest  since  the  sun  rose.  Dark¬ 
ness  brought  little  relief,  for  guns  flashed  all  night 
from  the  Indian  intrenchments.  In  the  morning, 
however,  there  was  a  respite.  The  Indians  were 
ominously  quiet,  being  employed,  it  seems,  in  push¬ 
ing  their  subterranean  approaches,  and  preparing 
fresh  means  for  firing  the  blockhouse.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  attack  began  again.  They  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  the  commanding  officer,  which  stood  close  at 
hand,  and  which  they  had  reached  by  means  of  their 
trenches.  The  pine  logs  blazed  fiercely,  and  the 
wind  blew  the  flame  against  the  bastion  of  the  block¬ 
house,  which  scorched,  blackened,  and  at  last  took 
fire;  but  the  garrison  had  by  this  time  dug  a  passage 
to  the  well,  and,  half  stifled  as  they  were,  they  plied 
their  water-buckets  with  such  goodwill  that  the  fire 
was  subdued,  while  the  blazing  house  soon  sank  to  a 
glowing  pile  of  embers.  The  men,  who  had  behaved 
throughout  with  great  spirit,  were  now,  in  the  words 
of  their  officer,  “exhausted  to  the  greatest  extrem- 
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ity ;  ”  yet  they  still  kept  up  their  forlorn  defence, 
toiling  and  fighting  without  pause  within  the  wooden 
walls  of  their  dim  prison,  where  the  close  and  heated 
air  was  thick  with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder.  The 
firing  on  both  sides  lasted  through  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  did  not  cease  till  midnight,  at  which  hour 
a  voice  was  heard  to  call  out,  in  French,  from  the 
enemy’s  intrenchments,  warning  the  garrison  that 
farther  resistance  would  he  useless,  since  preparations 
were  made  for  setting  the  blockhouse  on  fire,  above 
and  below  at  once.  Christie  demanded  if  there  were 
anv  among  them  who  spoke  English;  upon  which,  a 
man  in  the  Indian  dress  came  out  from  behind  the 
breastwork.  He  was  a  soldier,  who,  having  been 
made  prisoner  early  in  the  French  war,  had  since 
lived  among  the  savages,  and  now  espoused  their 
cause,  fighting  with  them  against  his  own  country¬ 
men.  He  said  that  if  they  yielded,  their  lives  should 
be  spared;  but  if  they  fought  longer,  they  must  all 
be  burnt  alive.  Christie  told  them  to  wait  till  morn¬ 
ing  for  his  answer.  They  assented,  and  suspended 
their  fire.  Christie  now  asked  his  men,  if  we  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  two  of  them,  “  whether  they 
chose  to  give  up  the  blockhouse,  or  remain  in  it  and 
be  burnt  alive  ?  ”  They  replied  that  they  would  stay 
as  long  as  they  could  bear  the  heat,  and  then  fight 
their  way  through.1  A  third  witness,  Edward 


1  Evidence  of  Benjamin  Gray,  soldier  in  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  QOth 
Regiment,  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  Fort  Pitt,  12th  eptem  er, 
1763.  Evidence  of  David  Smart,  soldier  in  the  60 th  Regiment,  before  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  held  at  Fort  Pitt,  21th  December,  1763,  to  take  evi- 
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Smyth,  apparently  a  corporal,  testifies  that  all  but 
two  of  them  were  for  holding  out.  He  says  that 
when  his  opinion  was  asked,  he  replied  that,  having 
but  one  life  to  lose,  he  would  be  governed  by  the 
rest;  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  reminded  them  of 
the  recent  treachery  at  Detroit,  and  of  the  butchery 
at  Fort  William  Henry,  adding  that,  in  his  belief, 
they  themselves  could  expect  no  better  usage. 

When  morning  came,  Christie  sent  out  two  soldiers 
as  if  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  but,  in  reality,  as  he 
says,  to  learn  the  truth  of  what  they  had  told  him 
respecting  their  preparations  to  burn  the  blockhouse. 
On  reaching  the  breastwork,  the  soldiers  made  a  sig¬ 
nal,  by  which  their  officer  saw  that  his  worst  fears 
were  well  founded.  In  pursuance  of  their  orders,  they 
then  demanded  that  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  should 
meet  with  Christie  midway  between  the  breastwork 
and  the  blockhouse.  The  chiefs  appeared  accord¬ 
ingly;  and  Christie,  going  out,  yielded  up  the  block¬ 
house  ;  having  first  stipulated  that  the  lives  of  all  the 
garrison  should  be  spared,  and  that  they  might  retire 
unmolested  to  the  nearest  post.  The  soldiers,  pale 
and  haggard,  like  men  who  had  passed  through  a 
fiery  ordeal,  now  issued  from  their  scorched  and 
bullet-pierced  stronghold.  A  scene  of  plunder 
instantly  began.  Benjamin  Gray,  a  Scotch  soldier, 
who  had  just  been  employed,  on  Christie’s  order,  in 
carrying  presents  to  the  Indians,  seeing  the  confu- 

dence  relative  to  the  loss  of  Presqu'  Isle  which  did  not  appear  when  the 
last  court  sat. 
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sion,  and  hearing  a  scream  from  a  sergeant’s  wife, 
the  only  woman  in  the  garrison,  sprang  off  into  the 
woods  and  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt 
with  news  of  the  disaster.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  faith  was  kept  with  the  rest,  and  they  had  good 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  they  were  not  butchered  on 
the  spot.  After  being  detained  for  some  time  in 
the  neighborhood,  they  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Detroit,  where  Christie  soon  after  made  his  escape, 
and  gained  the  fort  in  safety.1 

After  Presqu’isle  was  taken,  the  neighboring 
posts  of  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  shared  its  fate;  while 
farther  southward,  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  a  host 
of  Delaware  and  Shawanoe  warriors  were  gathering 
around  Fort  Pitt,  and  blood  and  havoc  reigned  along 
the  whole  frontier. 

1  Loss  of  the  Posts,  MS.  Pontiac,  MS.  Report  of  Ensign  Christie, 
MS.  Testimony  of  Edward  Smyth,  MS.  This  last  evidence  was 
taken  by  order  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  commanding  the  battalion  of 
the  Royal  American  Regiment  to  which  Christie  belonged.  Chris¬ 
tie’s  surrender  had  been  thought  censurable  both  by  General  Am¬ 
herst  and  by  Bouquet.  According  to  Christie  s  statements,  it  was 
unavoidable ;  but  according  to  those  of  Smyth,  and  also  of  the  two 
soldiers,  Gray  and  Smart,  the  situation,  though  extremely  critical, 
seems  not  to  have  been  desperate.  Smyth’s  testimony  bears  date 
30  March,  1765,  nearly  two  years  after  the  event.  Some  allowance 
is  therefore  to  be  made  for  lapses  of  memory.  He  places  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  attack  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  instead  of  the 
fifteenth,  —  an  evident  mistake.  The  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit 
says  that  Christie  did  not  make  his  escape,  but  was  brought  in  and 
surrendered  by  six  Huron  chiefs  on  the  ninth  of  July.  In  a  letter 
of  Bouquet  dated  June  18th,  1760,  is  enclosed  a  small  plan  of 

Presqu’isle. 
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1763. 

THE  INDIANS  CONTINUE  TO  BLOCKADE  DETROIT. 

We  return  once  more  to  Detroit  and  its  beleaguered 
garrison.  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  a  rumor  reached 
them  that  one  of  the  vessels  had  been  seen  near 
Turkey  Island,  some  miles  below  the  fort,  but  that, 
the  wind  failing  her,  she  had  dropped  down  with  the 
current,  to  wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  this  vessel  had,  several 
weeks  before,  gone  down  Lake  Erie  to  hasten  the 
advance  of  Cuyler’s  expected  detachment.  Passing 
these  troops  on  her  way,  she  had  held  her  course  to 
Niagara;  and  here  she  had  remained  until  the  return 
of  Cuyler,  with  the  remnant  of  his  men,  made  known 
the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  him.  This  officer, 
and  the  survivors  of  his  party,  with  a  few  other 
troops  spared  from  the  garrison  of.  Niagara,  were 
ordered  to  embark  in  her,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  back  to  Detroit.  They  had  done  so,  and  now, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  almost  within  sight  of  the  fort; 
but  the  critical  part  of  the  undertaking  yet  remained. 
The  river  channel  was  in  some  places  narrow,  and 
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more  than  eight  hundred  Indians  were  on  the  alert 
to  intercept  their  passage. 

For  several  days,  the  officers  at  Detroit  heard  noth¬ 
ing  farther  of  the  vessel,  when,  on  the  twenty-third, 
a  great  commotion  was  visible  among  the  Indians, 
large  parties  of  whom  were  seen  to  pass  along 
the  outskirts  of  the  woods,  behind  the  fort.  The 
cause  of  these  movements  was  unknown  till  even¬ 
ing,  when  M.  Baby  came  in  with  intelligence  that 
the  vessel  was  again  attempting  to  ascend  the  river, 
and  that  all  the  Indians  had  gone  to  attack  her. 
Upon  this,  two  cannon  were  fired,  that  those  on 
board  might  know  that  the  fort  still  held  out. 
This  done,  all  remained  in  much  anxiety  awaiting 
the  result. 

The  schooner,  late  that  afternoon,  began  to  move 
slowly  upward,  with  a  gentle  breeze,  between  the 
main  shore  and  the  long-extended  margin  of  Fighting 
Island.  About  sixty  men  were  crowded  on  board, 
of  whom  only  ten  or  twelve  were  visible  on  deck; 
the  officer  having  ordered  the  rest  to  lie  hidden 
below,  in  hope  that  the  Indians,  encouraged  by  this 
apparent  weakness,  might  make  an  open  attack. 
Just  before  reaching  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel,  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  anchor  was 
dropped.  Immediately  above,  and  within  gunshot 
of  the  vessel,  the  Indians  had  made  a  breastwork  of 
logs,  carefully  concealed  by  bushes,  on  the  shore  of 
Turkey  Island.  Here  they  lay  in  force,  waiting  for 
the  schooner  to  pass.  Ignorant  of  this,  but  still 
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cautious  and  wary,  the  crew  kept  a  strict  watch  from 
the  moment  the  sun  went  down. 

Hours  wore  on,  and  nothing  had  broken  the  deep 
repose  of  the  night.  The  current  gurgled  with  a 
monotonous  sound  around  the  bows  of  the  schooner, 
and  on  either  hand  the  wooded  shores  lay  amid  the 
obscurity,  black  and  silent  as  the  grave.  At  length, 
the  sentinel  could  discern,  in  the  distance,  various 
moving  objects  upon  the  dark  surface  of  the  water. 
The  men  were  ordered  up  from  below,  and  all  took 
their  posts  in  perfect  silence.  The  blow  of  a  hammer 
on  the  mast  was  to  be  the  signal  to  fire.  The 
Indians,  gliding  stealthily  over  the  water  in  their 
birch  canoes,  had,  by  this  time,  approached  within  a 
few  rods  of  their  fancied  prize,  when  suddenly  the 
dark  side  of  the  slumbering  vessel  burst  into  a  blaze 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  illumined  the  night 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Grape  and  musket  shot 
flew  tearing  among  the  canoes,  destroying  several  of 
them,  killing  fourteen  Indians,  wounding  as  many 
more,  and  driving  the  rest  in  consternation  to  the 
shore.1  Recovering  from  their  surprise,  they  began 
to  fire  upon  the  vessel  from  behind  their  breastwork ; 
upon  which  she  weighed  anchor,  and  dropped  down 
once  more  beyond  their  reach,  into  the  broad  river 
below.  Several  days  afterwards,  she  again  attempted 
to  ascend.  This  time,  she  met  with  better  success ; 
for,  though  the  Indians  fired  at  her  constantly  from 
the  shore,  no  man  was  hurt,  and  at  length  she  left 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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behind  her  the  perilous  channels  of  the  Islands.  As 
she  passed  the  Wyandot  village,  she  sent  a  shower  of 
grape  among  its  yelping  inhabitants,  by  which  several 
were  killed;  and  then,  furling  her  sails,  lay  peace¬ 
fully  at  anchor  by  the  side  of  her  companion  vessel, 
abreast  of  the  fort. 

The  schooner  brought  to  the  garrison  a  much- 
needed  supply  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
She  brought,  also,  the  important  tidings  that  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  The  bloody  and  momentous  struggle  of  the 
French  war,  which  had  shaken  North  America  since 
the  year  1755,  had  indeed  been  virtually  closed  by  the 
victory  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  junction 
of  the  three  British  armies  at  Montreal.  Yet  up  to 
this  time,  its  embers  had  continued  to  burn,  till  at 
length  peace  was  completely  established  by  formal 
treaty  between  the  hostile  powers.  France  resigned 
her  ambitious  project  of  empire  in  America,  and 
ceded  Canada  and  the  region  of  the  lakes  to  her 
successful  rival.  By  this  treaty,  the  Canadians  of 
Detroit  were  placed  in  a  new  position.  Hitherto 
they  had  been,  as  it  were,  prisoners  on  capitulation, 
neutral  spectators  of  the  quarrel  between  their  British 
conquerors  and  the  Indians ;  but  now  their  allegiance 
was  transferred  from  the  Crown  of  France  to  that  of 
Britain,  and  they  were  subjects  of  the  English  King. 
To  many  of  them  the  change  was  extremely  odious, 
for  they  cordially  hated  the  British.  They  went 
about  among  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  declaring 
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that  the  pretended  news  of  peace  was  only  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  Major  Gladwyn;  that  the  King  of  France 
would  never  abandon  his  children ;  and  that  a  great 
French  army  was  even  then  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  while  another  was  approaching  from  the 
country  of  the  Illinois.1  This  oft-repeated  falsehood 
was  implicitly  believed  by  the  Indians,  who  con¬ 
tinued  firm  in  the  faith  that  their  Great  Father  was 
about  to  awake  from  his  sleep,  and  -wreak  his  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  insolent  English,  who  had  intruded 
on  his  domain. 

Pontiac  himself  clung  fast  to  this  delusive  hope; 
yet  he  was  greatly  vexed  at  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  assistance  she  had  brought  to  the 
obstinate  defenders  of  Detroit.  He  exerted  himself 
with  fresh  zeal  to  gain  possession  of  the  place,  and 
attempted  to  terrify  Gladwyn  into  submission.  He 
sent  a  message,  in  which  he  strongly  urged  him  to 
surrender,  adding,  by  way  of  stimulus,  that  eight 
hundred  more  Ojibwas  were  every  day  expected,  and 
that,  on  their  arrival,  all  his  influence  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  taking  the  scalp  of  ever}'  Englishman 
in  the  fort.  To  this  friendly  advice  Gladwyn  returned 
a  brief  and  contemptuous  answer. 

Pontiac,  having  long  been  anxious  to  gain  the 
Canadians  as  auxiliaries  m  the  war,  now  determined 
on  a  final  effort  to  effect  his  object.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  sent  messages  to  the  principal  inhabitants, 
inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council.  In  the  Ottawa 
1  MS.  Letter —  Gladwyn  to  Amherst,  July  8. 
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camp,  there  was  a  vacant  spot,  quite  level,  and  en¬ 
circled  by  the  huts  of  the  Indians.  Here  mats  were 
spread  for  the  reception  of  the  deputies,  who  soon 
convened,  and  took  their  seats  in  a  wide  ring.  One 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Canadians,  among  whom 
were  several  whose  withered,  leathery  features  pro¬ 
claimed  them  the  patriarchs  of  the  secluded  little 
settlement.  Opposite  these  sat  the  stern-visaged 
Pontiac,  with  his  chiefs  on  either  hand,  while  the 
intervening  portions  of  the  circle  were  filled  by 
Canadians  and  Indians  promiscuously  mingled. 
Standing  on  the  outside,  and  looking  over  the  heads 
of  this  more  dignified  assemblage,  was  a  motley 
throng  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  half-breeds,  trap¬ 
pers,  and  voyageurs,  in  wild  and  picturesque,  though 
very  dirty  attire.  Conspicuous  among  them  were 
numerous  Indian  dandies,  a  large  class  in  every 
aboriginal  community,  where  they  hold  about  the 
same  relative  position  as  do  their  counterparts  in 
civilized  society.  They  were  wrapped  in  the  gayest 
blankets,  their  necks  adorned  with  beads,  their  cheeks 
daubed  with  vermilion,  and  their  ears  hung  with 
pendants.  They  stood  sedately  looking  on,  with 
evident  self-complacency,  yet  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
take  their  places  among  the  aged  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  repute. 

All  was  silent,  and  several  pipes  were  passing 
round  from  hand  to  hand,  when  P  ontiac  rose,  and 
threw  down  a  war-belt  at  the  feet  of  the  Canadians. 

“My  brothers,”  he  said,  “how  long  will  you  suffer 
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this  bad  flesh  to  remain  upon  your  lands  ?  I  have 
told  you  before,  and  I  now  tell  you  again,  that  when 
I  took  up  the  hatchet,  it  was  for  your  good.  This 
year  the  English  must  all  perish  throughout  Canada. 
The  Master  of  Life  commands  it;  and  you,  who 
know  him  better  than  we,  wish  to  oppose  his  will. 
Until  now  I  have  said  nothing  on  this  matter.  I 
have  not  urged  you  to  take  part  with  us  in  the  war. 
It  would  have  been  enough  had  you  been  content  to 
sit  quiet  on  your  mats,  looking  on,  while  we  were 
fighting  for  you.  But  you  have  not  done  so.  You 
call  yourselves  our  friends,  and  yet  you  assist  the 
English  with  provisions,  and  go  about  as  spies  among 
our  villages.  This  must  not  continue.  You  must 
be  either  wholly  French  or  wholly  English.  If  you 
are  French,  take  up  that  war-belt,  and  lift  the 
hatchet  with  us;  but  if  you  are  English,  then  we 
declare  war  upon  you.  My  brothers,  I  know  this  is 
a  hard  thing.  We  are  all  alike  children  of  our  Great 
Father  the  King  of  France,  and  it  is  hard  to  fight 
among  brethren  for  the  sake  of  dogs.  But  there  is 
no  choice.  Look  upon  the  belt,  and  let  us  hear  your 
answer.” 1 

One  of  the  Canadians,  having  suspected  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Pontiac,  had  brought  with  him,  not  the 
treaty  of  peace,  but  a  copy  of  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal  with  its  dependencies,  including  Detroit. 
Pride,  or  some  other  motive,  restrained  him  from  con¬ 
fessing  that  the  Canadians  were  no  longer  children 

1  Pontiac ,  MS. 
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of  the  King  of  France,  and  he  determined  to  keep  up 
the  old  delusion  that  a  French  army  was  on  its  way 
to  win  hack  Canada,  and  chastise  the  English  in¬ 
vaders.  He  began  his  speech  in  reply  to  Pontiac  by 
professing  great  love  for  the  Indians,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  aid  them  in  the  war.  “  But,  my  brothers,” 
he  added,  holding  out  the  articles  of  capitulation, 

“  you  must  first  untie  the  knot  with  which  our  Great 
Father,  the  King,  has  bound  us.  In  this  paper,  he 
tells  all  his  Canadian  children  to  sit  quiet  and  obey 
the  English  until  he  comes,  because  he  wishes  to 
punish  his  enemies  himself.  We  dare  not  disobey 
him,  for  he  would  then  be  angry  with  us.  And  you, 
my  brothers,  who  speak  of  making  war  upon  us  if  we 
do  not  do  as  you  wish,  do  you  think  you  could  escape 
his  wrath,  if  you  should  raise  the  hatchet  against  his 
French  children?  He  would  treat  you  as  enemies, 
and  not  as  friends,  and  you  would  have  to  fight  both 
English  and  French  at  once.  Tell  us,  my  brothers, 
what  can  you  reply  to  this  ?  ” 

Pontiac  for  a  moment  sat  silent,  mortified,  and 
perplexed;  but  his  purpose  was  not  destined  to  be 
wholly  defeated.  “Among  the  French,”  says  the 
writer  of  the  diary,  “were  many  infamous  characters, 
who,  having  no  property,  cared  nothing  what  became 
of  them.”  Those  mentioned  in  these  opprobrious 
terms  were  a  collection  of  trappers,  voyctgeurs,  and 
nondescript  vagabonds  of  the  forest,  who  were  seated 
with  the  council,  or  stood  looking  on,  variously  at¬ 
tired  in  greasy  shirts,  Indian  leggins,  and  red  woollen 
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caps.  Not  a  few  among  them,  however,  had  thought 
proper  to  adopt  the  style  of  dress  and  ornament 
peculiar  to  the  red  men,  who  were  their  usual  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  appeared  among  their  comrades  with  paint 
rubbed  on  their  cheeks,  and  feathers  dangling  from 
their  hair.  Indeed,  they  aimed  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Indians,  a  transformation  by  which 
they  gained  nothing ;  for  these  renegade  whites  were 
held  in  light  esteem,  both  by  those  of  their  own  color 
and  the  savages  themselves.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  a  light  and  frivolous  crew,  little  to  be  relied  on 
for  energy  or  stability ;  though  among  them  were 
men  of  hard  and  ruffian  features,  the  ringleaders  and 
bullies  of  the  voyageurs,  and  even  a  terror  to  the 
Bourgeois  1  himself.  It  was  one  of  these  who  now 

1  This  name  is  always  applied,  among  the  Canadians  of  the 
Northwest,  to  the  conductor  of  a  trading  party,  the  commander  in 
a  trading  fort,  or,  indeed,  to  any  person  in  a  position  of  authority. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Detroit,  July  9,  1763  (Penn.  Gaz 
No.  1808). 

“Judge  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Canadians  here,  by  the  Behaviour 
of  these  few  Sacres  Bougres,  I  have  mentioned ;  I  can  assure  you, 
with  much  Certainty,  that  there  are  hut  very  few  in  the  Settlement 
who  are  not  engaged  with  the  Indians  in  their  damn’d  Design  •  in 
short,  Monsieur  is  at  the  Bottom  of  it ;  we  have  not  only  convin¬ 
cing  Proofs  and  Circumstances,  but  undeniable  Proofs  of  it.  There 
are  four  or  five  sensible,  honest  Frenchmen  in  the  Place,  who  have 
been  of  a  great  deal  of  Service  to  us,  in  bringing  us  Intelligence 
and  Provisions,  even  at  the  Risque  of  their  own  Lives ;  I  hope  they 
wdl  be  rewarded  for  their  good  Services  ;  I  hope  also  to  see  the 
others  exalted  on  High,  to  reap  the  Fruits  of  their  Labours  as  soon 
as  our  Army  arrives  ;  the  Discoveries  we  have  made  of  their  horrid 
villianies,  are  almost  incredible.  But  to  return  to  the  Terms  of 
Capitulation :  Pondiac  proposes  that  we  should  immediately  give 
up  the  Garrison,  lay  down  our  Arms,  as  the  French,  their  Fathers 
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took  up  the  war-belt,  and  declared  that  he  and  his 
comrades  were  ready  to  raise  the  hatchet  for  Pontiac. 
The  better  class  of  Canadians  were  shocked  at  this 
proceeding,  and  vainly  protested  against  it.  P ontiac, 
on  his  part,  was  much  pleased  at  such  an  accession 
to  his  forces,  and  he  and  his  chiefs  shook  hands, 
in  turn,  with  each  of  their  new  auxiliaries.  The 
council  had  been  protracted  to  a  late  hour.  It  was 
dark  before  the  assembly  dissolved,  “so  that,”  as  the 
chronicler  observes,  “these  new  Indians  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  exploits  that  day. 
They  remained  in  the  Indian  camp  all  night,  being 
afraid  of  the  reception  they  might  meet  among  their 
fellow-whites  in  the  settlement.  The  whole  of  the 
following  morning  was  employed  in  giving  them  a 
feast  of  welcome.  For  this  entertainment  a  large 
number  of  dogs  were  killed,  and  served  up  to  the 
guests ;  none  of  whom,  according  to  the  Indian  cus¬ 
tom  on  such  formal  occasions,  were  permitted  to  take 

were  obliged  to  do,  leave  the  Cannon,  Magazines,  Merchants’  Goods, 
and  the  two  Vessels,  and  be  escorted  in  Battoes,  by  the  Indians,  to 
Niagara.  The  Major  returned  Answer,  that  the  General  had  not 
sent  him  there  to  deliver  up  the  Tort  to  Indians,  or  anybody  else ; 
and  that  he  would  defend  it  whilst  he  had  a  single  man  to  fight 
alongside  of  him.  Upon  this,  Hostilities  recommenced,  since  which 
Time,  being  two  months,  the  whole  Garrison,  Officers,  Soldiers, 
Merchants,  and  Servants,  have  been  upon  the  Ramparts  every 
Night,  not  one  having  slept  in  a  House,  except  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  in  the  Hospital. 

“Our  Fort  is  extremely  large,  considering  our  Numbers,  the 
Stockade  being  above  1000  Paces  in  Circumference ;  judge  what  a 
Figure  we  make  on  the  Works.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  much  too  sweeping  and  indis¬ 
criminate  in  his  denunciation  of  the  French. 
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their  leave  until  they  had  eaten  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  portion  placed  before  them. 

Pontiac  derived  little  advantage  from  his  Canadian 
allies,  most  of  whom,  fearing  the  resentment  of  the 
English  and  the  other  inhabitants,  fled,  before  the 
war  was  over,  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois.1  On 
the  night  succeeding  the  feast,  a  party  of  the  rene¬ 
gades,  joined  by  about  an  equal  number  of  Indians, 
approached  the  fort,  and  intrenched  themselves,  in 
order  to  fire  upon  the  garrison.  At  daybreak,  they 
were  observed,  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  a  file 
of  men,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Hay,  sallied  to  dislodge 
them.  This  was  effected  without  much  difficulty. 
The  Canadians  fled  with  such  despatch  that  all  of 
them  escaped  unhurt,  though  two  of  the  Indians 
were  shot. 

It  happened  that  among  the  English  was  a  soldier 
who  had  been  prisoner,  for  several  years,  among  the 
Delawares,  and  who,  while  he  had  learned  to  hate 
the  whole  race,  at  the  same  time  had  acquired 
many  of  their  habits  and  practices.  He  now  ran 
forward,  and,  kneeling  on  the  body  of  one  of  the 
dead  savages,  tore  away  the  scalp,  and  shook  it,  with 
an  exultant  cry,  towards  the  fugitives.2  This  act, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  excited  great  rage  among 
the  Indians. 

Lieutenant  Hay  and  his  party,  after  their  success¬ 
ful  sally,  had  retired  to  the  fort;  when,  at  about  four 

1  Croghan,  Journal.  See  Butler ,  Hist.  Kentucky  463 
a  Pontiac,  MS. 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  was  seen  running 
towards  it,  closely  pursued  by  Indians.  On  bis 
arriving  within  gunshot,  they  gave  over  the  chase, 
and  the  fugitive  came  panting  beneath  the  stock¬ 
ade,  where  a  wicket  was  flung  open  to  receive  him. 
He  proved  to  be  the  commandant  of  Sandusky, 
who,  having,  as  before  mentioned,  been  adopted 
by  the  Indians,  and  married  to  an  old  squaw, 
now  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
her  embraces. 

Through  him,  the  garrison  learned  the  unhappy 
tidings  that  Captain  Campbell  was  killed.  This 
gentleman,  from  his  high  personal  character,  no  less 
than  his  merit  as  an  officer,  was  held  in  general 
esteem ;  and  his  fate  excited  a  feeling  of  anger  and 
grief  among  all  the  English  in  Detroit.  It  appeared 
that  the  Indian  killed  and  scalped,  in  the  skirmish 
of  that  morning,  was  nephew  to  Wasson,  chief  of  the 
Ojibwas.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  the  enraged 
uncle  had  immediately  blackened  his  face  in  sign  of 
revenge,  called  together  a  party  of  his  followers,  and 
repairing  to  the  house  of  Meloche,  where  Captain 
Campbell  was  kept  prisoner,  had  seized  upon  him, 
and  bound  him  fast  to  a  neighboring  fence,  where 
they  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows.  Others  say 
that  they  tomahawked  him  on  the  spot ;  but  all  agree 
that  his  body  was  mutilated  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
His  heart  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  by  his  murderers, 
to  make  them  courageous ;  a  practice  not  uncommon 
among  Indians,  after  killing  an  enemy  of  acknowl- 
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edged  bravery.  The  corpse  was  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  afterwards  brought  to  shore  and  buried  by 
the  Canadians.  According  to  one  authority,  Pontiac 
was  privy  to  this  act;  but  a  second,  equally  credible, 
represents  him  as  ignorant  of  it,  and  declares  that 
Wasson  fled  to  Saginaw  to  escape  his  fury;  while 
a  third  affirms  that  the  Ojibwas  carried  off  Camp¬ 
bell  by  force  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  great 
chief.1  The  other  captive,  M’Dougal,  had  previ¬ 
ously  escaped. 

The  two  armed  schooners,  anchored  opposite  the 
fort,  were  now  become  objects  of  awe  and  aversion  to 
the  Indians.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for, 
besides  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  by  sweep¬ 
ing  two  sides  of  it  with  their  fire,  they  often  caused 
great  terror  and  annoyance  to  the  besiegers.  Several 
times  they  had  left  their  anchorage,  and,  taking  up 
a  convenient  position,  had  battered  the  Indian  camps 
and  villages  with  no  little  effect.  Once  in  particu¬ 
lar,  —  and  this  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  — 


1  Gouin’s  Account,  MS.  Saint-Aubin’s  Account,  MS.  Diary  of  the 
Siege.  3  " 

James  MacDonald  writes  from  Detroit  on  the  12th  of  July. 
“  Half  an  hour  afterward  the  savages  carried  (the  body  of)  the  man 
they  had  lost  before  Capt.  Campbell,  stripped  him  naked,  and 
directly  murthered  him  in  a  cruel  manner,  which  indeed  gives  me 
pain  beyond  expression,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  miss  hut  to  affect 
sensibly  all  his  acquaintances.  Although  he  is  now  out  of  the 
question,  I  must  own  I  never  had,  nor  never  shall  have,  a  Friend  or 
Acquaintance  that  I  valued  more  than  he.  My  present  comfort  is, 
that  if  Charity,  benevolence,  innocence,  and  integrity  are  a  sufficient 
dispensation  for  all  mankind,  that  entitles  him  to  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come. 
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Gladwyn  himself,  with  several  of  his  officers,  had 
embarked  on  hoard  the  smaller  vessel,  while  a  fresh 
breeze  was  blowing  from  the  northwest.  The 
Indians,  on  the  banks,  stood  watching  her  as  she 
tacked  from  shore  to  shore,  and  pressed  their  hands 
against  their  mouths  in  amazement,  thinking  that 
magic  power  alone  could  enable  her  thus  to  make  her 
way  against  wind  and  current.1  Making  a  long 
reach  from  the  opposite  shore,  she  came  on  directly 
towards  the  camp  of  Pontiac,  her  sails  swelling,  her 
masts  leaning  over  till  the  black  muzzles  of  her  guns 
almost  touched  the  river.  The  Indians  watched  her 
in  astonishment.  On  she  came,  till  their  fierce 
hearts  exulted  in  the  idea  that  she  would  run  ashore 
within  their  clutches,  when  suddenly  a  shout  of  com¬ 
mand  was  heard  on  hoard,  her  progress  was  arrested, 
she  rose  upright,  and  her  sails  flapped  and  fluttered 
as  if  tearing  loose  from  their  fastenings.  Steadily 
she  came  round,  broadside  to  the  shore;  then,  lean¬ 
ing  once  more  to  the  wind,  bore  away  gallantly  on 
the  other  tack.  She  did  not  go  far.  The  wondering 
spectators,  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  move¬ 
ments,  soon  heard  the  hoarse  rattling  of  her  cable,  as 
the  anchor  dragged  it  out,  and  saw  her  furling  her 
vast  white  wings.  As  they  looked  unsuspectingly 
on,  a  puff  of  smoke  was  emitted  from  her  side;  a 
loud  report  followed;  then  another  and  another; 
and  the  halls,  rushing  over  their  heads,  flew  through 
the  midst  of  their  camp,  and  tore  wildly  among  the 
1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1808. 
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forest-trees  beyond.  All  was  terror  and  consterna¬ 
tion.  The  startled  warriors  bounded  away  on  all 
sides;  tbe  squaws  snatched  up  their  children,  and 
fled  screaming;  and,  with  a  general  chorus  of  yells, 
the  whole  encampment  scattered  in  such  haste  that 
little  damage  was  done,  except  knocking  to  pieces 
their  frail  cabins  of  bark.1 

This  attack  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
kind ;  and  now  the  Indians  seemed  resolved  to  turn 
all  their  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  vessel 
which  caused  them  such  annoyance.  On  the  night 
of  the  tenth  of  July,  they  sent  down  a  blazing  raft, 
formed  of  two  boats,  secured  together  with  a  rope, 
and  filled  with  pitch-pine,  birch-bark,  and  other  com¬ 
bustibles,  which,  by  good  fortune,  missed  the  vessel, 
and  floated  down  the  stream  without  doing  injury. 
All  was  quiet  throughout  the  following  night;  but 
about  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth, 
the  sentinel  on  duty  saw  a  glowing  spark  of  fire  on 
the  surface  of  the  river,  at  some  distance  above.  It 
grew  larger  and  brighter;  it  rose  in  a  forked  flame, 
and  at  length  burst  forth  into  a  broad  conflagration. 
In  this  instance,  too,  fortune  favored  the  vessel ;  for 
the  raft,  which  was  larger  than  the  former,  passed 
down  between  her  and  the  fort,  brightly  gilding  her 
tracery  of  ropes  and  spars,  lighting  up  the  old  pali¬ 
sades  and  bastions  of  Detroit,  disclosing  the  white 
Canadian  farms  and  houses  along  the  shore,  and 
revealing  the  dusky  margin  of  the  forest  behind. 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 
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It  showed,  too,  a  dark  group  of  naked  spectators, 
who  stood  on  the  bank  to  watch  the  effect  of  their 
artifice,  when  a  cannon  flashed,  a  loud  report  broke 
the  stillness,  and  before  the  smoke  of  the  gun  had 
risen,  these  curious  observers  had  vanished.  The 
raft  floated  down,  its  flames  crackling  and  glaring 
wide  through  the  night,  until  it  was  burnt  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  its  last  hissing  embers  were 
quenched  in  the  river. 

Though  twice  defeated,  the  Indians  would  not 
abandon  their  plan,  but,  soon  after  this  second  failure, 
began  another  raft,  of  different  construction  from  the 
former,  and  so  large  that  they  thought  it  certain  to 
take  effect.  Gladwyn,  on  his  part,  provided  boats 
which  were  moored  by  chains  at  some  distance  above 
the  vessels,  and  made  other  preparations  of  defence 
so  effectual  that  the  Indians,  after  working  four 
days  upon  the  raft,  gave  over  their  undertaking  as 
useless.  About  this  time,  a  party  of  Shawanoe  and 
Delaware  Indians  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  were 
received  by  the  Wyandots  with  a  salute  of  musketry, 
which  occasioned  some  alarm  among  the  English, 
who  knew  nothing  of  its  cause.  They  reported  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  the  south  and  east ;  and,  a 
few  days  after,  an  Abenaki,  from  Lower  Canada, 
also  made  his  appearance,  bringing  to  the  Indians 
the  flattering  falsehood  that  their  Great  Father, 
the  King  of  France,  was  at  that  moment  advancing 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  army.  It  may  here 
be  observed,  that  the  name  of  Father,  given  to  the 
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Kings  of  France  and  England,  was  a  mere  title  of 
courtesy  or  policy ;  for,  in  his  haughty  independence, 
the  Indian  yields  submission  to  no  man. 

It  was  now  between  two  and  three  months  since 
the  siege  began;  and  if  one  is  disposed  to  think 
slightingly  of  the  warriors  whose  numbers  could 
avail  so  little  against  a  handful  of  half-starved  Eng¬ 
lish  and  provincials,  he  has  only  to  recollect  that 
where  barbarism  has  been  arrayed  against  civilization, 
disorder  against  discipline,  and  ungovemed  fury 
against  considerate  valor,  such  has  seldom  failed  to 
be  the  result. 

At  the  siege  of  Detroit,  the  Indians  displayed  a 
high  degree  of  comparative  steadiness  and  perse¬ 
verance;  and  their  history  cannot  furnish  another 
instance  of  so  large  a  force  persisting  so  long  in  the 
attack  of  a  fortified  place.  Their  good  conduct  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  deep  rage  against  the  English,  to 
their  hope  of  speedy  aid  from  the  French,  and  to  the 
controlling  spirit  of  Pontiac,  which  held  them  to 
their  work.  The  Indian  is  but  ill  qualified  for  such 
attempts,  having  too  much  caution  for  an  assault  by 
storm,  and  too  little  patience  for  a  blockade.  The 
Wyandots  and  Pottawattamies  had  shown,  from  the 
beginning,  less  zeal  than  the  other  nations ;  and  now, 
like  children,  they  began  to  tire  of  the  task  they 
had  undertaken.  A  deputation  of  the  Wyandots 
came  to  the  fort,  and  begged  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  them ,  but  when  the  P ottawattamies  came  on 
the  same  errand,  they  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that 
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some  of  their  people,  who  were  detained  prisoners  by 
the  English,  should  first  he  given  up.  Gladwyn 
demanded,  on  his  part,  that  the  English  captives 
known  to  he  in  their  village  should  be  brought  to  the 
fort,  and  three  of  them  were  accordingly  produced. 
As  these  were  hut  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  the 
deputies  were  sharply  rebuked  for  their  duplicity, 
and  told  to  go  back  for  the  rest.  They  withdrew 
angry  and  mortified;  but,  on  the  following  day,  a 
fresh  deputation  of  chiefs  made  their  appearance, 
bringing  with  them  six  prisoners.  Having  repaired 
to  the  council-room,  they  were  met  by  Gladwyn, 
attended  only  by  one  or  two  officers.  The  Indians 
detained  in  the  fort  were  about  to  be  given  up,  and 
a  treaty  concluded,  when  one  of  the  prisoners 
declared  that  there  were  several  others  still  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Pottawattamie  village.  Upon  this,  the 
conference  was  broken  off,  and  the  deputies  ordered 
instantly  to  depart.  On  being  thus  a  second  time 
defeated,  they  were  goaded  to  such  a  pitch  of  rage 
that,  as  afterwards  became  known,  they  formed  the 
desperate  resolution  of  killing  Gladwyn  on  the  spot, 
and  then  making  their  escape  in  the  best  way  they 
could;  but,  happily,  at  that  moment  the  command¬ 
ant  observed  an  Ottawa  among  them,  and,  resolving 
to  seize  him,  called  upon  the  guard  without  to  assist 
in  doing  so.  A  file  of  soldiers  entered,  and  the 
chiefs,  seeing  it  impossible  to  execute  their  design, 
withdrew  from  the  fort,  with  black  and  sullen  brows. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  they  returned 
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with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  on  which  peace  was 
granted  them,  and  their  people  set  at  liberty.1 

i  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Pottawattamies, 
there  were  indications  from  the  first  that  the  Wyandots  were  luke¬ 
warm  or  even  reluctant  in  taking  part  with  Pontiac.  As  early  as 
May  22,  some  of  them  complained  that  he  had  forced  them  into  the 
war.  Diary  of  the  Siege.  Johnson,  MSS. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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THE  FIGHT  OF  BLOODY  BRIDGE. 

From  the  time  when  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Wyandots  and  Pottawattamies  until  the  end  of  July, 
little  worthy  of  notice  took  place  at  Detroit.  The 
fort  was  still  watched  closely  by  the  Ottawas  and 
Ojibwas,  who  almost  daily  assailed  it  with  petty 
attacks.  In  the  mean  time,  unknown  to  the  garri¬ 
son,  a  strong  reinforcement  was  coming  to  their  aid. 
Captain  Dalzell  had  left  Niagara  with  twenty-two 
barges,  hearing  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with 
several  small  cannon,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  ammunition.1 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Sir  J.  Amherst  to  Sir  W.  Johnson. 

“  New  York,  16th  June,  1763. 

*  Sir : 

“  I  am  to  thank  you  for  your  Letter  of  the  6th  Instant,  which  I 
hare  this  moment  Received,  with  some  Advices  from  Niagara,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Motions  of  the  Indians  that  Way,  they  having  attacked 
a  Detachment  under  the  Command  of  Lieut.  Cuyler  of  Hopkins’s 
Rangers,  who  were  on  their  Route  towards  the  Detroit,  and  Obliged 
him  to  Return  to  Niagara,  with  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  too  few  of  his 
Men. 

«  Upon  this  Intelligence,  I  have  thought  it  Necessary  to  Dispatch 
Captain  Dalyell,  my  Aid  de  Camp,  with  Orders  to  Carry  with  him 
all  such  Reinforcements  as  can  possibly  be  collected  (having,  at  the 
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Coasting  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  they  soon 
reached  Presqu’isle,  where  they  found  the  scorched 
and  battered  blockhouse  captured  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  and  saw  with  surprise  the  mines  and  intrench- 
ments  made  by  the  Indians  in  assailing  it.1  Thence, 
proceeding  on  their  voyage,  they  reached  Sandusky 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July;  and  here  they  marched 
inland  to  the  neighboring  village  of  the  Wyandots, 
which  they  burnt  to  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  the  corn,  which  this  tribe,  more  provident 
than  most  of  the  others,  had  planted  there  in  the 
spring.  Dalzell  then  steered  northward  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit,  which  he  reached  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  cautiously  ascended 
under  cover  of  night.  “It  was  fortunate,”  writes 
Gladwyn,  “that  they  were  not  discovered,  in  which 
case  they  must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken,  as  the 
Indians,  being  emboldened  by  their  late  successes, 
fight  much  better  than  we  could  have  expected.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  the  whole 
country  around  Detroit  was  covered  by  a  sea  of  fog, 
the  precursor  of  a  hot  and  sultry  day ;  but  at  sunrise 
its  surface  began  to  heave  and  toss,  and,  parting  at 
intervals,  disclosed  the  dark  and  burnished  surface 
of  the  river;  then  lightly  rolling,  fold  upon  fold,  the 
mists  melted  rapidly  away,  the  last  remnant  clinging 


same  time,  a  due  Attention  to  the  Safety  of  the  Principal  Forts)  to 
Niagara  and  to  proceed  to  the  Detroit,  if  Necessary,  and  Judged 
Proper.” 

1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1811. 
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sluggishly  along  the  margin  of  the  forests.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  garrison  could  discern  the 
approaching  convoy.1  Still  they  remained  in  sus¬ 
pense,  fearing  lest  it  might  have  met  the  fate  of  the 
former  detachment ;  but  a  salute  from  the  fort  was 
answered  by  a  swivel  from  the  boats,  and  at  once 
all  apprehension  passed  away.  The  convoy  soon 
reached  a  point  in  the  river  midway  between  the 
villages  of  the  Wyandots  and  the  Pottawattamies. 
About  a  fortnight  before,  as  we  have  seen,  these 
capricious  savages  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
they  now  saw  fit  to  break,  opening  a  hot  fire  upon 
the  boats  from  either  bank.2  It  was  answered  by 
swivels  and  musketry;  but  before  the  short  engage¬ 
ment  was  over,  fifteen  of  the  English  were  killed  or 
wounded.  This  danger  passed,  boat  after  boat  came 
to  shore,  and  landed  its  men  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
garrison.  The  detachment  was  composed  of  soldiers 
from  the  fifty-fifth  and  eightieth  regiments,  with 
twenty  independent  rangers,  commanded  by  Major 
Rogers;  and  as  the  barracks  in  the  place  were  too 
small  to  receive  them,  they  were  all  quartered  upon 
the  inhabitants. 

Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  made,  when  a 
great  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  Wyandot 
village  across  the  river,  and  the  inhabitants,  appar¬ 
ently  in  much  consternation,  were  observed  paddling 
down  stream  with  their  household  utensils,  and  even 
their  dogs.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had  abandoned 

l  Pontiac,  MS.  2  MS.  Letter  —  Major  Rogers  to - ,  August  5. 
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and  burned  their  huts;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  only  an 
artifice  of  these  Indians,  who  had  set  fire  to  some  old 
canoes  and  other  refuse  piled  in  front  of  their  village, 
after  which  the  warriors,  having  concealed  the  women 
and  children,  returned  and  lay  in  ambush  among  the 
bushes,  hoping  to  lure  some  of  the  English  within 
reach  of  their  guns.  None  of  them,  however,  fell 
into  the  snare.1 

Captain  Dalzell  was  the  same  officer  who  was  the 
companion  of  Israel  Putnam  in  some  of  the  most 
adventurous  passages  of  that  rough  veteran’s  life; 
but  more  recently  he  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he 
had  a  conference  with  Gladwyn,  at  the  quarters  of 
the  latter,  and  strongly  insisted  that  the  time  was 
come  when  an  irrecoverable  blow  might  be  struck  at 
Pontiac.  He  requested  permission  to  march  out  on 
the  following  night,  and  attack  the  Indian  camp. 
Gladwyn,  better  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  perhaps  more  cautious  by  nature,  was 
averse  to  the  attempt;  but  Dalzell  urged  his  request 
so  strenuously  that  the  commandant  yielded  to  his 
representations,  and  gave  a  tardy  consent.2 

1  Pontiac,  MS. 

2  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Major  Gladwyn  to  Sir  J.  Amherst. 

“  Detroit,  Aug.  8th,  1763. 

“  On  the  31st,  Captain  Dalyell  Requested,  as  a  particular  favor, 
that  I  would  give  him  the  Command  of  a  Party,  in  order  to  Attempt 
the  Surprizal  of  Pontiac’s  Camp,  under  cover  of  the  Night,  to  which 
I  answered  that  I  was  of  opinion  he  was  too  much  on  his  Guard  to 
Effect  it  j  he  then  said  he  thought  I  had  it  in  mv  power  to  give  him 
a  Stroke,  and  that  if  I  did  not  Attempt  it  now,  he  would  Run  off, 
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Pontiac  had  recently  removed  his  camp  from  its 
old  position  near  the  mouth  of  Parent’s  Creek,  and 
was  now  posted  several  miles  above,  behind  a  great 
marsh,  which  protected  the  Indian  huts  from  the 
cannon  of  the  vessel.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  thir¬ 
tieth,  orders  were  issued  and  preparations  made  for 
the  meditated  attack.  Through  the  inexcusable 
carelessness  of  some  of  the  officers,  the  design  became 
known  to  a  few  Canadians,  the  bad  result  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  in  silence, 
and  the  detachment,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  num¬ 
ber,  passed  noiselessly  out.  They  filed  two  deep 
along  the  road,  while  two  large  bateaux,  each  hear¬ 
ing  a  swivel  on  the  bow,  rowed  up  the  river  abreast 
of  them.  Lieutenant  Brown  led  the  advance  guard 
of  twenty-five  men;  the  centre  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Gray,  and  the  rear  by  Captain  Grant.  The 
night  was  still,  close,  and  sultry,  and  the  men 
marched  in  light  undress.  On  their  right  was  the 
dark  and  gleaming  surface  of  the  river,  with  a  margin 
of  sand  intervening,  and  on  their  left  a  succession  of 
Canadian  houses,  with  barns,  orchards,  and  corn¬ 
fields,  from  whence  the  clamorous  barking  of  watch¬ 
dogs  saluted  them  as  they  passed.  The  inhabitants, 
roused  from  sleep,  looked  from  the  windows  in 
astonishment  and  alarm.  An  old  man  has  told  the 

and  I  should  never  have  another  Opportunity ;  this  induced  me  to 
give  in  to  the  Scheme,  contrary  to  my  Judgement.” 
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writer  how,  when  a  child,  he  climbed  on  the  roof 
of  his  father’s  house,  to  look  down  on  the  glimmering 
bayonets,  and  how,  long  after  the  troops  had  passed, 
their  heavy  and  measured  tramp  sounded  from  afar, 
through  the  still  night.  Thus  the  English  moved 
forward  to  the  attack,  little  thinking  that,  behind 
houses  and  enclosures,  Indian  scouts  watched  every 
yard  of  their  progress  —  little  suspecting  that  Pontiac, 
apprised  by  the  Canadians  of  their  plan,  had  broken 
up  his  camp,  and  was  coming  against  them  with  all 
his  warriors,  armed  and  painted  for  battle. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  Parent’s  Creek, 
ever  since  that  night  called  Bloody  Run,  descended 
through  a  wild  and  rough  hollow,  and  entered  the 
Detroit  amid  a  growth  of  rank  grass  and  sedge.  Only 
a  few  rods  from  its  mouth,  the  road  crossed  it  by  a 
narrow  wooden  bridge,  not  existing  at  the  present 
day.  Just  beyond  this  bridge,  the  land  rose  in 
abrupt  ridges,  parallel  to  the  stream.  Along  their 
summits  were  rude  intrenchments  made  by  Pontiac 
to  protect  his  camp,  which  had  formerly  occupied 
the  ground  immediately  beyond.  Here,  too,  were 
many  piles  of  firewood  belonging  to  the  Canadians, 
besides  strong  picket  fences,  enclosing  orchards  and 
gardens  connected  with  the  neighboring  houses. 
Behind  fences,  wood-piles,  and  intrenchments, 
crouched  an  unknown  number  of  Indian  warriors 
with  levelled  guns.  They  lay  silent  as  snakes,  for 
now  they  could  hear  the  distant  tramp  of  the 
approaching  column. 
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The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  night  exceedingly 
dark.  As  the  English  drew  near  the  dangerous 
pass,  they  could  discern  the  oft-mentioned  house  of 
Meloche  upon  a  rising  ground  to  the  left,  while  in 
front  the  bridge  was  dimly  visible,  and  the  ridges 
beyond  it  seemed  like  a  wall  of  undistinguished 
blackness.  They  pushed  rapidly  forward,  not  wholly 
unsuspicious  of  danger.  The  advance  guard  were 
halfway  over  the  bridge,  and  the  main  body  just 
entering  upon  it,  when  a  horrible  burst  of  yells  rose 
in  their  front,  and  the  Indian  guns  blazed  forth  in  a 
general  discharge.  Half  the  advanced  party  were 
shot  down;  the  appalled  survivors  shrank  back 
aghast.  The  confusion  reached  even  the  main  body, 
and  the  whole  recoiled  together;  but  Dalzell  raised 
his  clear  voice  above  the  din,  advanced  to  the  front, 
rallied  the  men,  and  led  them  forward  to  the  attack.1 
Again  the  Indians  poured  in  their  volley,  and  again 
the  English  hesitated;  but  Dalzell  shouted  from  the 
van,  and,  in  the  madness  of  mingled  rage  and  fear, 
they  charged  at  a  run  across  the  bridge  and  up  the 
heights  beyond.  Not  an  Indian  was  there  to  oppose 
them.  In  vain  the  furious  soldiers  sought  their 
enemy  behind  fences  and  intrenchments.  The  active 
savages  had  fled;  yet  still  their  guns  flashed  thick 
through  the  gloom,  and  their  war-cry  rose  with 
undiminished  clamor.  The  English  pushed  forward 
amid  the  pitchy  darkness,  quite  ignorant  of  their 
way,  and  soon  became  involved  in  a  maze  of  out- 
i  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1811. 
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houses  and  enclosures.  At  every  pause  they  made, 
the  retiring  enemy  would  gather  to  renew  the  attack, 
firing  back  hotly  upon  the  front  and  flanks.  To 
advance  farther  would  be  useless,  and  the  only  alter¬ 
native  was  to  withdraw  and  wait  for  daylight.  Cap¬ 
tain  Grant,  with  his  company,  recrossed  the  bridge, 
and  took  up  his  station  on  the  road.  The  rest  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  small  party  remaining  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  while  the  dead  and  wounded  were  placed  on 
board  the  two  bateaux  which  had  rowed  up  to  the 
bridge  during  the  action.  This  task  was  commenced 
amid  a  sharp  fire  from  both  sides ;  and  before  it  was 
completed,  heavy  volleys  were  heard  from  the  rear, 
where  Captain  Grant  was  stationed.  A  great  force 
of  Indians  had  fired  upon  him  from  the  house  of 
Meloche  and  the  neighboring  orchards.  Grant  pushed 
up  the  hill,  and  drove  them  from  the  orchards  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  —  drove  them,  also,  from  the 
house,  and,  entering  it,  found  two  Canadians  within. 
These  men  told  him  that  the  Indians  were  bent  on 
cutting  off  the  English  from  the  fort,  and  that  they 
had  gone  in  great  numbers  to  occupy  the  houses 
which  commanded  the  road  below.1  It  was  now 
evident  that  instant  retreat  was  necessary;  and  the 
command  being  issued  to  that  effect,  the  men  fell 
back  into  marching  order,  and  slowly  began  their 
retrograde  movement.  Grant  was  now  in  the  van, 
and  Dalzell  at  the  rear.  Some  of  the  Indians  fol- 

1  Detail  of  the  Action  of  the  31st  of  July.  See  Gent.  Mag.,  xxxiii 
486.  '  * 
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lowed,  keeping  up  a  scattering  and  distant  fire ;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  rear  faced  about,  to  throw 
back  a  volley  of  musketry  at  tbe  pursuers.  Having 
proceeded  in  this  manner  for  half  a  mile,  they  reached 
a  point  where,  close  upon  the  right,  were  many 
barns  and  outhouses,  with  strong  picket  fences. 
Behind  these,  and  in  a  newly  dug  cellar  close  at 
hand,  lay  concealed  a  great  multitude  of  Indians. 
They  suffered  the  advanced  party  to  pass  unmolested ; 
but  when  the  centre  and  rear  came  opposite  their 
ambuscade,  they  raised  a  frightful  yell,  and  poured 
a  volley  among  them.  The  men  had  wellnigh  fallen 
into  a  panic.  The  river  ran  close  on  their  left,  and 
the  only  avenue  of  escape  lay  along  the  road  in  front. 
Breaking  their  ranks,  they  crowded  upon  one  another 
in  blind  eagerness  to  escape  the  storm  of  bullets ;  and 
but  for  the  presence  of  Dalzell,  the  retreat  would 
have  been  turned  into  a  flight.  “The  enemy, 
writes  an  officer  who  was  in  the  fight,  “  marked  him 
for  his  extraordinary  bravery,”  and  he  had  already 
received  two  severe  wounds.  Yet  his  exertions  did 
not  slacken  for  a  moment.  Some  of  the  soldiers  he 
rebuked,  some  he  threatened,  and  some  he  beat  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword;  till  at  length  order  was  par¬ 
tially  restored,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  returned 
with  effect.  Though  it  was  near  daybreak,  the 
dawn  was  obscured  by  a  thick  fog,  and  little  could 
be  seen  of  the  Indians,  except  the  incessant  flashes 
of  their  guns  amid  the  mist,  while  hundreds  of 
voices,  mingled  in  one  appalling  yell,  confused  the 
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faculties  of  the  men,  and  drowned  the  shout  of  com¬ 
mand.  The  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  a  house, 
from  the  windows  of  which  they  fired  down  upon  the 
English.  Major  Rogers,  with  some  of  his  provincial 
rangers,  hurst  the  door  with  an  axe,  rushed  in,  and 
expelled  them.  Captain  Gray  was  ordered  to  dis¬ 
lodge  a  large  party  from  behind  some  neighboring 
fences.  He  charged  them  with  his  company,  but 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  attempt.1  They  gave 
way,  however ;  and  now,  the  fire  of  the  Indians  being 
much  diminished,  the  retreat  was  resumed.  No 
sooner  had  the  men  faced  about,  than  the  savages 
came  darting  through  the  mist  upon  their  flank  and 
rear,  cutting  down  stragglers,  and  scalping  the 
fallen.  At  a  little  distance  lay  a  sergeant  of  the 
fifty-fifth,  helplessly  wounded,  raising  himself  on  his 
hands,  and  gazing  with  a  look  of  despair  after  his 
retiring  comrades.  The  sight  caught  the  eye  of 
Dalzell.  That  gallant  soldier,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
heroism,  ran  out,  amid  the  firing,  to  rescue  the 
wounded  man,  when  a  shot  struck  him,  and  he  fell 
dead.  Few  observed  his  fate,  and  none  durst  turn 
back  to  recover  his  body.  The  detachment  pressed 
on,  greatly  harassed  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  Their 
loss  would  have  been  much  more  severe,  had  not 
Major  Rogers  taken  possession  of  another  house, 
which  commanded  the  road,  and  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  party. 

He  entered  it  with  some  of  his  own  men,  while 

1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1811. 
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many  panic-stricken  regulars  broke  in  after  him,  in 
tbeir  eagerness  to  gain  a  temporary  slielter.  The 
house  was  a  large  and  strong  one,  and  the  women  of 
the  neighborhood  had  crowded  into  the  cellar  for 
refuse.  While  some  of  the  soldiers  looked  in  blind 
terror  for  a  place  of  concealment,  others  seized  upon 
a  keg  of  whiskey  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  quaffed 
the  liquor  with  eager  thirst;  while  others,  again, 
piled  packs  of  furs,  furniture,  and  all  else  within 
their  reach,  against  the  windows,  to  serve  as  a  barri¬ 
cade.  Panting  and  breathless,  their  faces  moist  with 
sweat  and  blackened  with  gunpowder,  they  thrust 
their  muskets  through  the  openings,  and  fired  out 
upon  the  whooping  assailants.  At  intervals,  a  bullet 
flew  sharply  whizzing  through  a  crevice,  striking 
down  a  man,  perchance,  or  rapping  harmlessly  against 
the  partitions.  Old  Campau,  the  master  of  the 
house,  stood  on  a  trap-door  to  prevent  the  fright¬ 
ened  soldiers  from  seeking  shelter  among  the  women 
in  the  cellar.  A  ball  grazed  his  gray  head,  and 
buried  itself  in  the  wall,  where  a  few  years  since 
it  might  still  have  been  seen.  The  screams  of  the 
half-stifled  women  below,  the  quavering  war-whoops 
without,  the  shouts  and  curses  of  the  soldiers, 
mingled  in  a  scene  of  clamorous  confusion,  and  it 
was  long  before  the  authority  of  Rogers  could  restore 
order.1 

1  Many  particulars  of  the  fight  at  the  house  of  Campau  were 
related  to  me,  on  the  spot,  by  John  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Detroit, 
a  connection  of  the  Campau  family. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Grant,  with  his  advanced 
party,  had  moved  forward  about  half  a  mile,  where 
he  found  some  orchards  and  enclosures,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  maintain  himself  until  the  centre  and 
rear  should  arrive.  From  this  point  he  detached  all 
the  men  he  could  spare  to  occupy  the  houses  below; 
and  as  soldiers  soon  began  to  come  in  from  the  rear, 
he  was  enabled  to  reinforce  these  detachments, 
until  a  complete  line  of  communication  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  fort,  and  the  retreat  effectually 
secured.  Within  an  hour,  the  whole  party  had 
arrived,  with  the  exception  of  Rogers  and  his  men, 
who  were  quite  unable  to  come  off,  being  besieged  in 
the  house  of  Campau  by  full  two  hundred  Indians. 
The  two  armed  bateaux  had  gone  down  to  the  fort, 
laden  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  They  now  re¬ 
turned,  and,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Grant, 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  a  point  opposite  Campau’s 
house,  where  they  opened  a  fire  of  swivels,  which 
swept  the  ground  above  and  below  it,  and  completely 
scattered  the  assailants.  Rogers  and  his  party  now 
came  out,  and  marched  down  the  road,  to  unite  them¬ 
selves  with  Grant.  The  two  bateaux  accompanied 
them  closely,  and,  by  a  constant  fire,  restrained  the 
Indians  from  making  an  attack.  Scarcely  had 
Rogers  left  the  house  at  one  door,  when  the  enemy 
entered  it  at  another,  to  obtain  the  scalps  from  two 
or  three  corpses  left  behind.  Foremost  of  them  all, 
a  withered  old  squaw  rushed  in,  with  a  shrill  scream, 
and,  slashing  open  one  of  the  dead  bodies  with  her 
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knife,  scooped  up  the  blood  between  her  hands,  and 
quaffed  it  with  a  ferocious  ecstasy. 

Grant  resumed  his  retreat  as  soon  as  Rogers  had 
arrived,  falling  back  from  house  to  house,  joined  in 
succession  by  the  parties  sent  to  garrison  each.  The 
Indians,  in  great  numbers,  stood  whooping  and  yell¬ 
ing,  at  a  vain  distance,  unable  to  make  an  attack,  so 
well  did  Grant  choose  his  positions,  and  so  steadily 
and  coolly  conduct  the  retreat.  About  eight  o’clock, 
after  six  hours  of  marching  and  combat,  the  detach¬ 
ment  entered  once  more  within  the  sheltering  pali¬ 
sades  of  Detroit. 

In  this  action,  the  English  lost  fifty-nine  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  it  certainly  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  or  twenty.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fight, 
their  numbers  were  probably  much  inferior  to  those 
of  the  English;  but  fresh  parties  were  continually 
joining  them,  until  seven  or  eight  hundred  warriors 
must  have  been  present. 

The  Ojibwas  and  Ottawas  alone  formed  the  ambus¬ 
cade  at  the  bridge,  under  Pontiac’s  command;  for 
the  Wyandots  and  Pottawattamies  came  later  to  the 
scene  of  action,  crossing  the  river  in  their  canoes,  or 
passing  round  through  the  woods  behind  the  fort,  to 
take  part  in  the  fray.1 

1  MS.  Letters  —  MacDonald  to  Dr.  Campbell,  August  8.  Gage  to 
Lord  Halifax,  October  12.  Amherst  to  Lord  Egremont,  September  3. 
Meloche’s  Account,  MS.  Gouin’s  Account,  MS.  Saint-Aubin’s  Account, 
MS.  Peltier’s  Account,  MS.  Maxwell’s  Account,  MS.,  etc.  In  the 
Diary  of  the  Siege  is  the  following,  under  date  of  August  1st : 
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In  speaking  of  the  fight  of  Bloody  Bridge,  an  able 
writer  in  the  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1763 
observes,  with  justice,  that  although  in  European 
warfare  it  would  be  deemed  a  mere  skirmish,  yet  in 
a  conflict  with  the  American  savages,  it  rises  to  the 
importance  of  a  pitched  battle;  since  these  people, 
being  thinly  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
are  accustomed  to  conduct  their  warfare  by  detail, 
and  never  take  the  field  in  any  great  force. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  elated  by  their  success. 
Runners  were  sent  out  for  several  hundred  miles, 
through  the  surrounding  woods,  to  spread  tidings  of 
the  victory;  and  reinforcements  soon  began  to  come 
in  to  swell  the  force  of  Pontiac.  ‘‘Fresh  warriors,” 
writes  Gladwyn,  “arrive  almost  every  day,  and  I 
believe  that  I  shall  soon  be  besieged  by  upwards  of  a 
thousand.”  The  English,  on  their  part,  were  well 
prepared  for  resistance,  since  the  garrison  now  com¬ 
prised  more  than  three  hundred  effective  men;  and 
no  one  entertained  a  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success 
in  defending  the  place.  Day  after  day  passed  on; 
a  few  skirmishes  took  place,  and  a  few  men  were 
killed,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred,  until 
the  night  of  the  fourth  of  September,  at  which  time 
was  achieved  one  of  the  most  memorable  feats  which 
the  chronicles  of  that  day  can  boast. 


“Young  Mr.  Campo  (Campau)  brought  in  the  Body  of  poor  Capt. 
Dalyel  (Dalzell)  about  three  o’clock  to-day,  which  was  mangled  in 
such  a  horrid  Manner  that  it  was  shocking  to  human  nature  ;  the 
Indians  wip  d  his  Heart  about  the  Faces  of  our  Prisoners.” 
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The  schooner  “Gladwyn,”  the  smaller  of  the  two 
armed  vessels  so  often  mentioned,  had  been  sent 
down  to  Niagara  with  letters  and  despatches.  She 
was  now  returning,  having  on  board  Horst,  her  mas¬ 
ter,  Jacobs,  her  mate,  and  a  crew  of  ten  men,  all  of 
whom  were  provincials,  besides  six  Iroquois  Indians, 
supposed  to  he  friendly  to  the  English.  On  the 
night  of  the  third,  she  entered  the  river  Detroit; 
and  in  the  morning  the  six  Indians  asked  to  he  set  on 
shore,  a  request  which  was  foolishly  granted.  They 
disappeared  in  the  woods,  and  probably  reported  to 
Pontiac’s  warriors  the  small  numbers  of  the  crew. 
The  vessel  stood  up  the  river  until  nightfall,  when, 
the  wind  failing,  she  was  compelled  to  anchor  about 
nine  miles  below  the  fort.  The  men  on  hoard  watched 
with  anxious  vigilance;  and  as  night  came  on,  they 
listened  to  every  sound  which  broke  the  stillness, 
from  the  strange  cry  of  the  nighthawk,  wheeling 
above  their  heads,  to  the  bark  of  the  fox  from  the 
woods  on  shore.  The  night  set  in  with  darkness  so 
complete  that  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  nothing 
could  be  discerned.  Meantime,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Indians,  in  their  birch  canoes,  glided  silently 
down  with  the  current,  and  were  close  upon  the 
vessel  before  they  were  seen.  There  was  only  time 
to  fire  a  single  cannon-shot  among  them,  before  they 
were  beneath  her  bows,  and  clambering  up  her  sides, 
holding  their  knives  clinched  fast  between  their 
teeth.  The  crew  gave  them  a  close  fire  of  musketry, 

without  any  effect ;  then,  flinging  down  their  guns, 
vol.  ii.  —  6 
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they  seized  the  spears  and  hatchets  with  which  they 
were  all  provided,  and  met  the  assailants  with  such 
furious  energy  and  courage  that  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  minutes  they  had  killed  and  wounded  more 
than  twice  their  own  number.  But  the  Indians  were 
only  checked  for  a  moment.  The  master  of  the 
vessel  was  killed,  several  of  the  crew  were  disabled, 
and  the  assailants  were  leaping  over  the  bulwarks, 
when  Jacobs,  the  mate,  called  out  to  blow  up  the 
schooner.  This  desperate  command  saved  her  and 
her  crew.  Some  Wyandots,  who  had  gained  the 
deck,  caught  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  gave  the 
alarm  to  their  companions.  Instantly  every  Indian 
leaped  overboard  in  a  panic,  and  the  whole  were  seen 
diving  and  swimming  off  in  all  directions,  to  escape 
the  threatened  explosion.  The  schooner  was  cleared 
of  her  assailants,  who  did  not  dare  to  renew  the 
attack ;  and  on  the  following  morning  she  sailed  for 
the  fort,  which  she  reached  without  molestation.  Six 
of  her  crew  escaped  unhurt.  Of  the  remainder,  two 
were  killed,  and  four  seriously  wounded,  while  the 
Indians  had  seven  men  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
nearly  twenty  wounded,  of  whom  eight  were  known 
to  have  died  within  a  few  days  after.  As  the  action 
was  very  brief,  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  from  the  loss  on  both  sides.  “  The 
appearance  of  the  men,”  says  an  eye-witness  who 
saw  them  on  their  arrival,  “  was  enough  to  convince 
every  one  of  their  bravery ;  they  being  as  bloody  as 
butchers,  and  their  bayonets,  spears,  and  cutlasses, 
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blood  to  the  hilt.”  The  survivors  of  the  crew  were 
afterwards  rewarded  as  their  courage  deserved.1 

1  MS.  Letter  —  Gladwyn  to  Amherst,  September  9.  Carver,  164. 
Relation  of  the  Gallant  Defence  of  the  Schooner  near  Detroit,  published 
by  order  of  General  Amherst,  in  the  New  York  papers.  Penn.  Gaz., 
No.  1816.  MS.  Letter  —  Amherst  to  Lord  Egremont,  October  13.  Saint- 
Aubin’s  Account,  MS.  Peltier’s  Account,  MS.  Relation  of  some  Trans¬ 
actions  at  the  Detroit  in  September  and  October,  1763,  MS. 

The  Commander-in-chief  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  of  the  men.  Jacobs,  the  mate  of  the  schooner, 
appears  to  have  been  as  rash  as  he  was  brave  ;  for  Captain  Carver 
says,  that  several  years  after,  when  in  command  of  the  same  vessel, 
he  was  lost,  with  all  his  crew,  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Erie,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  obstinately  refused  to  take  in  ballast  enough. 

As  this  affair  savors  somewhat  of  the  marvellous,  the  following 
evidence  is  given  touching  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
story.  The  document  was  copied  from  the  archives  of  London. 

Extract  from  “  A  Relation  of  the  Gallant  Defence  made  by  the  Crew 
of  the  Schooner  on  Lake  Erie,  when  Attacked  by  a  Large  Body  of  In¬ 
dians ;  as  Published  by  Order  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  New  York 
Papers.” 

“  The  Schooner  Sailed  from  Niagara,  loaded  with  Provisions, 
some  time  in  August  last :  Her  Crew  consisted  of  the  Master  and 
Eleven  Men,  with  Six  Mohawk  Indians,  who  were  Intended  for  a 
particular  Service.  She  entered  the  Detroit  River,  on  the  3d  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  And  on  the  4th  in  the  Morning,  the  Mohawks  seemed  very 
Desirous  of  being  put  on  Shore,  which  the  Master,  very  Inconsider¬ 
ately,  agreed  to.  The  Wind  proved  contrary  all  that  Day ;  and  in 
the  Evening,  the  Vessell  being  at  Anchor,  about  Nine  o’Clock,  the 
Boat-swain  discovered  a  Number  of  Canoes  coming  down  the  River, 
with  about  Three  Hundred  and  Pifty  Indians ;  Upon  which  the 
Bow  Gun  was  Immediately  Eired ;  but  before  the  other  Guns  could 
be  brought  to  Bear,  the  Enemy  got  under  the  Bow  and  Stern,  in 
Spite  of  the  Swivels  &  Small  Arms,  and  Attempted  to  Board  the 
Vessell ;  Whereupon  the  Men  Abandoned  their  Small  Arms,  and 
took  to  their  Spears,  with  which  they  were  provided ;  And,  with 
Amazing  Resolution  and  Bravery,  knocked  the  Savages  in  the 
Head;  Killed  many;  and  saved  the  Vessell.  .  .  .  It  is  certain  Seven 
of  the  Savages  were  Killed  on  the  Spot,  and  Eight  had  Died  of  those 
that  were  Wounded,  when  the  Accounts  came  away.  The  Master 
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And  now,  taking  leave,  for  a  time,  of  the  garrison 
of  Detroit,  whose  fortunes  we  have  followed  so  long, 
we  will  turn  to  observe  the  progress  of  events  in  a 
quarter  of  the  wilderness  yet  more  wild  and  remote. 

and  One  Man  were  Killed,  and  four  Wounded,  on  Board  the 
Schooner,  and  the  other  Six  brought  her  Safe  to  the  Detroit.” 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
command  to  blow  up  the  vessel.  The  most  explicit  authorities  on 
this  point  are  Carver,  who  obtained  his  account  at  Detroit,  three 
years  after  the  war,  and  a  letter  published  'in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  No.  1816.  This  letter  is  dated  at  Detroit,  five  days  after 
the  attack.  The  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  several  tradi¬ 
tional  accounts  of  the  Canadians. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1763. 

MICHILIMACKINAC. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1763,  before  the  war 
broke  out,  several  English  traders  went  up  to 
Michilimackinac,  some  adopting  the  old  route  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  others  that  of  Detroit  and  the  lakes. 
We  will  follow  one  of  the  latter  on  his  adventurous 
progress.  Passing  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Detroit, 
he  soon  enters  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  seems  like  a 
broad  basin  filled  to  overflowing,  while,  along  its  far 
distant  verge,  a  faint  line  of  forest  separates  the 
water  from  the  sky.  He  crosses  the  lake,  and  his 
voyageurs  next  urge  his  canoe  against  the  current  of 
the  great  river  above.  At  length,  Lake  Huron  opens 
before  him,  stretching  its  liquid  expanse,  like  an 
ocean,  to  the  farthest  horizon.  His  canoe  skirts  the 
eastern  shore  of  Michigan,  where  the  forest  rises  like 
a  wall  from  the  water’s  edge;  and  as  he  advances 
northward,  an  endless  line  of  stiff  and  shaggy  fir- 
trees,  hung  with  long  mosses,  fringes  the  shore  with 
an  aspect  of  monotonous  desolation.  In  the  space  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  if  his  Canadians  labor  well,  and 
no  accident  occur,  the  trader  approaches  the  end  of 
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his  voyage.  Passing  on  his  right  the  extensive  Island 
of  Bois  Blanc,  he  sees,  nearly  in  front,  the  beautiful 
Mackinaw,  rising,  with  its  white  cliffs  and  green 
foliage,  from  the  broad  breast  of  the  waters.  He 
does  not  steer  towards  it,  for  at  that  day  the  Indians 
were  its  only  tenants,  but  keeps  along  the  main  shore 
to  the  left,  while  his  voyageurs  raise  their  song  and 
chorus.  Doubling  a  point,  he  sees  before  him  the 
red  flag  of  England  swelling  lazily  in  the  wind,  and 
the  palisades  and  wooden  bastions  of  Fort  Michili- 
mackinac  standing  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
On  the  beach,  canoes  are  drawn  up,  and  Canadians 
and  Indians  are  idly  lounging.  A  little  beyond  the 
fort  is  a  cluster  of  the  white  Canadian  houses,  roofed 
with  bark,  and  protected  by  fences  of  strong  round 
pickets. 

The  trader  enters  at  the  gate,  and  sees  before  him 
an  extensive  square  area,  surrounded  by  high  pali¬ 
sades.  Numerous  houses,  barracks,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  form  a  smaller  square  within,  and  in  the  vacant 
space  which  they  enclose,  appear  the  red  uniforms  of 
British  soldiers,  the  gray  coats  of  Canadians,  and  the 
gaudy  Indian  blankets,  mingled  in  picturesque  con¬ 
fusion;  while  a  multitude  of  squaws,  with  children 
of  every  hue,  stroll  restlessly  about  the  place.  Such 
was  Fort  Michilimackinac  in  1768. 1  Its  name, 
which,  in  the  Algonquin  tongue,  signifies  the  Great 

1  This  description  is  drawn  from  traditional  accounts  aided  by  a 
personal  examination  of  the  spot,  where  the  stumps  of  the  pickets 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  may  still  be  traced. 
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Turtle,  was  first,  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  applied 
to  the  neighboring  island,  and  thence  to  the  fort. 

Though  buried  in  a  wilderness,  Michilimackinac 
was  still  of  no  recent  origin.  As  early  as  1671,  the 
Jesuits  had  established  a  mission  near  the  place,  and 
a  military  force  was  not  long  in  following;  for  under 
the  French  dominion,  the  priest  and  the  soldier  went 
hand  in  hand.  Neither  toil,  nor  suffering,  nor  all 
the  terrors  of  the  wilderness,  could  damp  the  zeal  of 
the  undaunted  missionary;  and  the  restless  ambition 
of  France  was  always  on  the  alert  to  seize  every 
point  of  vantage,  and  avail  itself  of  every  means  to 
gain  ascendency  over  the  forest  tribes.  Besides 
Michilimackinac,  there  were  two  other  posts  in  this 
northern  region,  Green  Bay,  and  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Both  were  founded  at  an  early  period,  and 
both  presented  the  same  characteristic  features,  —  a 
mission-house,  a  fort,  and  a  cluster  of  Canadian 
dwellings.  They  had  been  originally  garrisoned  by 
small  parties  of  militia,  who,  bringing  their  families 
with  them,  settled  on  the  spot,  and  were  founders  of 
these  little  colonies.  Michilimackinac,  much  the 
largest  of  the  three,  contained  thirty  families  within 
the  palisades  of  the  fort,  and  about  as  many  more 
without.  Besides  its  military  value,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  centre  of  the  fur-trade ;  for  it  was  here  that 
the  traders  engaged  their  men,  and  sent  out  their 
goods  in  canoes,  under  the  charge  of  subordinates, 
to  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Northwest. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  garrison 
and  the  settlers  were  completely  isolated,  —  cut  off 
from  all  connection  with  the  world;  and,  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  distance,  and  so  serious  the  perils, 
which  separated  the  three  sister  posts  of  the  north¬ 
ern  lakes,  that  often,  through  the  whole  winter,  all 
intercourse  was  stopped  between  them.1 

It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  adequately  to 
conceive  the  extent  of  these  fresh-water  oceans,  and 
vast  regions  of  forest,  which,  at  the  date  of  our 
narrative,  were  the  domain  of  nature,  a  mighty 
hunting  and  fishing  ground,  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
few  wandering  tribes.  One  might  journey  among 
them  for  days,  and  even  weeks  together,  without 
beholding  a  human  face.  The  Indians  near  Michili- 
mackinac  were  the  O  jib  was  and  Ottawas,  the  former 
of  whom  claimed  the  eastern  section  of  Michigan, 
and  the  latter  the  western,  their  respective  portions 
being  separated  by  a  line  drawn  southward  from  the 
fort  itself.2  The  principal  village  of  the  Ojibwas 
contained  about  a  hundred  warriors,  and  stood  upon 
the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  now  called  Mackinaw. 
There  was  another  smaller  village  near  the  head  of 
Thunder  Bay.  The  Ottawas,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  lived  at  the  settlement  of 
L’Arbre  Croche,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
some  distance  west  of  the  fort.  This  place  was  then 

i  MS.  Journal  of  Lieutenant  Gorell,  commanding  at  Green  Bay, 
1761-63. 

a  Carver,  Travels,  29. 
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the  seat  of  the  old  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Ignace,  origi¬ 
nally  placed,  by  Father  Marquette,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  straits.  Many  of  the  Ottawas  were  nom¬ 
inal  Catholics.  They  were  all  somewhat  improved 
from  their  original  savage  condition,  living  in  log- 
houses,  and  cultivating  corn  and  vegetables  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  supply  the  fort  with  provisions,  be¬ 
sides  satisfying  their  own  wants.  The  Ojibwas,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  not  in  the  least  degree  removed 
from  their  primitive  barbarism.1 

These  two  tribes,  with  most  of  the  other  neighbor¬ 
ing  Indians,  were  strongly  hostile  to  the  English. 
Many  of  their  warriors  had  fought  against  them  in 
the  late  war,  for  France  had  summoned  allies  from 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  wilderness,  to  aid  her  in 
her  struggle.  This  feeling  of  hostility  was  excited 
to  a  higher  pitch  by  the  influence  of  the  Canadians, 
who  disliked  the  English,  not  merely  as  national 
enemies,  but  also  as  rivals  in  the  fur -trade,  and  were 
extremely  jealous  of  their  intrusion  upon  the  lakes. 
The  following  incidents,  which  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1761,  will  illustrate  the  state  of 
feeling  which  prevailed. 

At  that  time,  although  Michilimackinac  had  been 
surrendered,  and  the  French  garrison  removed,  no 
English  troops  had  yet  arrived  to  supply  their  place, 
and  the  Canadians  were  the  only  tenants  of  the  fort. 
An  adventurous  trader,  Alexander  Henry,  who, 

i  Many  of  these  particulars  are  derived  from  memoranda  fur¬ 
nished  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 
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with  one  or  two  others,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fur-trade  in  this  region,  came  to  Michilimackinac 
by  the  route  of  the  Ottawa.  On  the  way,  he  was 
several  times  warned  to  turn  back,  and  assured  of 
death  if  he  proceeded,  and,  at  length,  was  compelled 
for  safety  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  Canadian 
voyageur.  When  his  canoes,  laden  with  goods, 
reached  the  fort,  he  was  very  coldly  received  by  its 
inhabitants,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  alarm  and 
discourage  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  received 
the  very  unwelcome  information  that  a  large  number 
of  Ojibwas,  from  the  neighboring  villages,  were  com- 
ing,  in  their  canoes,  to  call  upon  him.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  such  a  visitation,  though  disagreeable 
enough,  would  excite  neither  anxiety  nor  surprise; 
for  the  Indians,  when  in  their  villages,  lead  so 
monotonous  an  existence  that  they  are  ready  to 
snatch  at  the  least  occasion  of  excitement,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  few  trifling  presents,  and  a  few  pipes  of 
tobacco,  is  often  a  sufficient  inducement  for  a  journey 
of  several  days.  But  in  the  present  instance  there 
was  serious  cause  of  apprehension,  since  Canadians 
and  Frenchmen  were  alike  hostile  to  the  solitary 
trader.  The  story  could  not  he  better  told  than  in 
his  own  words. 

“At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Chippewas 
(Ojibwas)  came  to  the  house,  about  sixty  in  number,  and 
headed  by  Minavavana,  their  chief.  They  walked  in 
single  file,  each  with  his  tomahawk  in  one  hand  and 
scalping-knife  in  the  other.  Their  bodies  were  naked 
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from  tlie  waist  upward,  except  in  a  few  examples,  where 
blankets  were  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders.  Their 
faces  were  painted  with  charcoal,  worked  up  with  grease, 
their  bodies  with  white  clay,  in  patterns  of  various  fan¬ 
cies.  Some  had  feathers  thrust  through  their  noses,  and 
their  heads  decorated  with  the  same.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  sensations  with  which  I  heheld  the  approach 
of  this  uncouth,  if  not  frightful  assemblage. 

“  The  chief  entered  first,  and  the  rest  followed  without 
noise.  On  receiving  a  sign  from  the  former,  the  latter 
seated  themselves  on  the  floor. 

“  Minavavana  appeared  to  he  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  six  feet  in  height,  and  had  in  his  countenance  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  Looking  stead¬ 
fastly  at  me,  where  I  sat  in  ceremony,  with  an  interpreter 
on  either  hand,  and  several  Canadians  behind  me,  he 
entered,  at  the  same  time,  into  conversation  with  Campion, 
inquiring  how  long  it  was  since  I  left  Montreal,  and  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  English,  as  it  would  seem,  were  brave 
men,  and  not  afraid  of  death,  since  they  dared  to  come,  as 
I  had  done,  fearlessly  among  their  enemies. 

“  The  Indians  now  gravely  smoked  their  pipes,  while  I 
inwardly  endured  the  tortures  of  suspense.  At  length,  the 
pipes  being  finished,  as  well  as  a  long  pause,  by  which 
they  were  succeeded,  Minavavana,  taking  a  few  strings  of 
wampum  in  his  hand,  began  the  following  speech  :  — 

<  <  ‘  Englishman,  it  is  to  you  that  I  speak,  and  I  demand 
your  attention. 

«  ‘  Englishman,  you  know  that  the  French  King  is  our 
father.  He  promised  to  be  such;  and  we,  in  return, 
promised  to  he  his  children.  This  promise  we  have 
kept. 
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‘'‘Englishman,  it  is  you  that  have  made  war  with  this 
our  father.  You  are  his  enemy;  and  how,  then,  could 
you  have  the  boldness  to  venture  among  us,  his  children? 
You  know  that  his  enemies  are  ours. 

“‘Englishman,  we  are  informed  that  our  father,  the 
King  of  France,  is  old  and  infirm;  and  that,  being  fatigued 
with  making  war  upon  your  nation,  he  is  fallen  asleep. 
During  his  sleep  you  have  taken  advantage  of  him,  and 
possessed  yourselves  of  Canada.  But  his  nap  is  almost  at 
an  end.  I  think  I  hear  him  already  stirring,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  for  his  children,  the  Indians ;  and  when  he  does  awake, 
what  must  become  of  you  ?  He  will  destroy  you  utterly. 

“‘Englishman,  although  you  have  conquered  the 
French,  you  have  not  yet  conquered  us.  W e  are  not  your 
slaves.  These  lakes,  these  woods  and  mountains,  were 
left  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  They  are  our  inheritance; 
and  we  will  part  with  them  to  none.  Your  nation  sup¬ 
poses  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  cannot  live  without 
bread,  and  pork,  and  beef!  But  you  ought  to  know  that 
He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  has  provided 
food  for  us  in  these  spacious  lakes,  and  on  these  woody 
mountains. 

“‘Englishman,  our  father,  the  King  of  France,  em¬ 
ployed  our  young  men  to  make  war  upon  your  nation.  In 
this  warfare  many  of  them  have  been  killed;  and  it  is  our 
custom  to  retaliate  until  such  time  as  the  spirits  of  the 
slam  are  satisfied.  But  the  spirits  of  the  slain  are  to  be 
satisfied  in  either  of  two  ways :  the  first  is  by  the  spilling 
of  the  blood  of  the  nation  by  which  they  fell;  the  other” 
by  covering  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  thus  allaying 
the  resentment  of  their  relations.  This  is  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  presents. 
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“  ‘Englishman,  your  king  has  never  sent  us  any 
presents,  nor  entered  into  any  treaty  with  us ;  wherefore 
he  and  we  are  still  at  war;  and,  until  he  does  these  things, 
we  must  consider  that  we  have  no  other  father  nor  friend, 
among  the  white  men,  than  the  King  of  France;  hut  for 
you,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  that  you  have 
ventured  your  life  among  us,  in  the  expectation  that  we 
should  not  molest  you.  You  do  not  come  armed,  with 
an  intention  to  make  war;  you  come  in  peace,  to  trade 
with  us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries,  of  which  we  are 
in  much  want.  We  shall  regard  you,  therefore,  as  a 
brother;  and  you  may  sleep  tranquilly,  without  fear  of 
the  Chippewas.  As  a  token  of  our  friendship,  we  present 
you  this  pipe  to  smoke.’ 

“  As  Minavavana  uttered  these  words,  an  Indian  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  pipe,  which,  after  I  had  drawn  the 
smoke  three  times,  was  carried  to  the  chief,  and  after  him 
to  every  person  in  the  room.  This  ceremony  ended,  the 
chief  arose,  and  gave  me  his  hand,  in  which  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  all  the  rest.” 1 

These  tokens  of  friendship  were  suitably  acknowl¬ 
edged  hy  the  trader,  who  made  a  formal  reply  to 
Minavavana’s  speech.  To  this  succeeded  a  request 
for  whiskey  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  with  which 
Henry  unwillingly  complied;  and,  having  distributed 
several  small  additional  presents,  he  beheld,  with 
profound  satisfaction,  the  departure  of  his  guests. 
Scarcely  had  he  ceased  to  congratulate  himself  on 
having  thus  got  rid  of  the  Ojibwas,  or,  as  he  calls 

1  Henry,  Travels,  45. 
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them,  the  Chippewas,  when  a  more  formidable  inva¬ 
sion  once  more  menaced  him  with  destruction.  Two 
hundred  L’Arbre  Croche  Ottawas  came  in  a  body  to 
the  fort,  and  summoned  Henry,  together  with  God¬ 
dard  and  Solomons,  two  other  traders,  who  had  just 
arrived,  to  meet  them  in  council.  Here  they  informed 
their  startled  auditors  that  they  must  distribute  their 
goods  among  the  Indians,  adding  a  worthless  promise 
to  pay  them  in  the  spring,  and  threatening  force  in 
case  of  a  refusal.  Being  allowed  until  the  next 
morning  to  reflect  on  what  they  had  heard,  the 
traders  resolved  on  resistance,  and,  accordingly, 
arming  about  thirty  of  their  men  with  muskets, 
they  barricaded  themselves  in  the  house  occupied 
by  Henry,  and  kept  strict  watch  all  night.  The 
Ottawas,  however,  did  not  venture  an  attack.  On 
the  following  day,  the  Canadians,  with  pretended 
sympathy,  strongly  advised  compliance  with  the 
demand;  but  the  three  traders  resolutely  held  out, 
and  kept  possession  of  their  stronghold  till  night, 
when,  to  their  surprise  and  joy,  the  news  arrived 
that  the  body  of  troops  known  to  be  on  their  way 
towards  the  fort  were,  at  that  moment,  encamped 
within  a  few  miles  of  it.  Another  night  of  watching 
and  anxiety  succeeded;  but  at  sunrise,  tire  Ottawas 
launched  their  canoes  and  departed,  while,  imme¬ 
diately  after,  the  boats  of  the  English  detachment 
were  seen  to  approach  the  landing-place.  Michili- 
mackinac  received  a  strong  garrison;  and  for  a  time, 
at  least,  the  traders  were  safe. 
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Time  passed  on,  and  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
Indians  towards  the  English  did  not  diminish.  It 
necessarily  follows,  from  the  extremely  loose  charac¬ 
ter  of  Indian  government,  —  if  indeed  the  name  gov¬ 
ernment  be  applicable  at  all,  —  that  the  separate 
members  of  the  same  tribe  have  little  political  con¬ 
nection,  and  are  often  united  merely  by  the  social 
tie  of  totemship.  Thus  the  Ottawas  at  L’Arbre 
Croche  were  quite  independent  of  those  at  Detroit. 
They  had  a  chief  of  their  own,  who  by  no  means 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Pontiac,  though  the 
high  reputation  of  this  great  warrior  everywhere 
attached  respect  and  influence  to  his  name.  The 
same  relations  subsisted  between  the  Ojibwas  of 
Michilimackinac  and  their  more  southern  tribesmen; 
and  the  latter  might  declare  war  and  make  peace 
without  at  all  involving  the  former. 

The  name  of  the  Ottawa  chief  at  L’Arbre  Croche 
has  not  survived  in  history  or  tradition.  The  chief 
of  the  Ojibwas,  however,  is  still  remembered  by  the 
remnants  of  his  people,  and  was  the  same  whom 
Henry  calls  Minavavana,  or,  as  the  Canadians  entitled 
him,  by  way  of  distinction,  Le  Grand  Sauteur ,  or 
the  Great  Ojibwa.  He  lived  in  the  little  village  of 
Thunder  Bay,  though  his  power  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring  islands.  That  his 
mind  was  of  no  common  order  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  his  speech  to  Henry;  but  he  had  not  the  com¬ 
manding  spirit  of  Pontiac.  His  influence  seems  not 
to  have  extended  beyond  his  own  tribe.  He  could 
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not,  or  at  least  he  did  not,  control  the  erratic  forces 
of  an  Indian  community,  and  turn  them  into  one 
broad  current  of  steady  and  united  energy.  Hence, 
in  the  events  about  to  be  described,  the  natural 
instability  of  the  Indian  character  was  abundantly 
displayed. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1763,  Pontiac,  in  com¬ 
passing  his  grand  scheme  of  hostility,  sent,  among 
the  rest,  to  the  Indians  of  Michilimackinac,  inviting 
them  to  aid  him  in  the  war.  His  messengers,  bear¬ 
ing  in  their  hands  the  war-belt  of  black  and  purple 
wampum,  appeared  before  the  assembled  warriors, 
flung  at  their  feet  a  hatchet  painted  red,  and  delivered 
the  speech  with  which  they  had  been  charged.  The 
warlike  auditory  answered  with  ejaculations  of 
applause,  and,  taking  up  the  blood-red  hatchet, 
pledged  themselves  to  join  in  the  contest.  Before 
the  end  of  May,  news  reached  the  Ojibwas  that 
P ontiac  had  already  struck  the  English  at  Detroit. 
This  wrought  them  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement 
and  emulation,  and  they  resolved  that  peace  should 
last  no  longer.  Their  numbers  were  at  this  time 
more  than  doubled  by  several  bands  of  their  wander- 
ing  people,  who  had  gathered  at  Michilimackinac 
from  far  and  near,  attracted  probably  by  rumors  of 
impending  war.  Being,  perhaps,  jealous  of  the 
Ottawas,  or  willing  to  gain  all  the  glory  and  plunder 
to  themselves,  they  determined  to  attack  the  fort, 
without  communicating  the  design  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  of  L’Arbre  Croche. 
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At  this  time  there  were  about  thirty-five  men, 
with  their  officers,  in  garrison  at  Michilimackinac. 1 
Warning  of  the  tempest  that  impended  had  been 
clearly  given;  enough,  had  it  been  heeded,  to  have 
averted  the  fatal  disaster.  Several  of  the  Canadians 
least  hostile  to  the  English  had  thrown  out  hints  of 
approaching  danger,  and  one  of  them  had  even  told 
Captain  Etherington,  the  commandant,  that  the 
Indians  had  formed  a  design  to  destroy,  not  only  his 
garrison,  but  all  the  English  on  the  lakes.  With  a 
folly,  of  which,  at  this  period,  there  were  several 
parallel  instances  among  the  British  officers  in 
America,  Etherington  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  he  heard,  but  threatened  to  send  prisoner  to 
Detroit  the  next  person  who  should  disturb  the  fort 
with  such  tidings.  Henry,  the  trader,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  the  place,  had  also  seen  occasion  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  Indians;  but  on  communicating  his  sus¬ 
picions  to  the  commandant,  the  latter  treated  them 
with  total  disregard.  Henry  accuses  himself  of 
sharing  this  officer’s  infatuation.  That  his  person 
was  in  danger,  had  been  plainly  intimated  to  him, 
under  the  following  curious  circumstances :  — 

An  Ojibwa  chief,  named  Wawatam,  had  conceived 
for  him  one  of  those  friendly  attachments  which  often 
form  so  pleasing  a  feature  in  the  Indian  character. 

1  This  appears  from  the  letters  of  Captain  Etherington.  Henry 
states  the  number  at  ninety.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  meant  to 
include  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort,  both  soldiers  and  Canadians, 
in  his  enumeration. 
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It  was  about  a  year  since  Henry  had  first  met  with 
this  man.  One  morning,  W^ awatam  had  entered  his 
house,  and  placing  before  him,  on  the  ground,  a 
large  present  of  furs  and  dried  meat,  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  following  effect:  Early  in  life,  he  said, 
he  had  withdrawn,  after  the  ancient  usage  of  his 
people,  to  fast  and  pray  in  solitude,  that  he  might 
propitiate  the  Great  Spirit,  and  learn  the  future 
career  marked  out  for  him.  In  the  course  of  his 
dreams  and  visions  on  this  occasion,  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that,  in  after  years,  he  should  meet  a  white 
man,  who  should  be  to  him  a  friend  and  brother. 
No  sooner  had  he  seen  Henry  than  the  irrepressible 
conviction  rose  up  within  him,  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  the  Great  Spirit  had  indicated,  and  that  the 
dream  was  now  fulfilled.  Henry  replied  to  the 
speech  with  suitable  acknowledgments  of  gratitude, 
made  a  present  in  his  turn,  smoked  a  pipe  with 
Wawatam,  and,  as  the  latter  soon  after  left  the  fort, 
speedily  forgot  his  Indian  friend  and  brother  alto¬ 
gether.  Many  months  had  elapsed  since  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  very  characteristic  incident,  when,  on 
the  second  of  June,  Henry’s  door  was  pushed  open 
without  ceremony,  and  the  dark  figure  of  Wawatam 
glided  silently  in.  He  said  that  he  was  just  returned 
from  his  wintering  ground.  Henry,  at  length  recol¬ 
lecting  him,  inquired  after  the  success  of  his  hunt; 
but  the  Indian,  without  replying,  sat  down  with  a 
dejected  air,  and  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret 
at  finding  his  brother  still  in  the  fort.  He  said  that 
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he  was  going  on  the  next  day  to  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  that  he  wished  Henry  to  go  with  him. 
He  then  asked  if  the  English  had  heard  no  bad  news, 
and  said  that  through  the  winter  he  himself  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  singing  of  evil  birds.  Seeing 
that  Henry  gave  little  attention  to  what  he  said,  he 
at  length  went  away  with  a  sad  and  mournful  face. 
On  the  next  morning  he  came  again,  together  with 
his  squaw,  and,  offering  the  trader  a  present  of  dried 
meat,  again  pressed  him  to  go  with  him,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  When  Henry 
demanded  his  reason  for  such  urgency,  he  asked  if 
his  brother  did  not  know  that  many  had  Indians, 
who  had  never  shown  themselves  at  the  fort,  were 
encamped  in  the  woods  around  it.  To-morrow,  he 
said,  they  are  coming  to  ask  for  whiskey,  and  would 
all  get  drunk,  so  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
remain.  Wawatam  let  fall,  in  addition,  various 
other  hints,  which,  but  for  Henry’s  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Algonquin  language,  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  draw  his  attention.  As  it  was,  however, 
his  friend’s  words  were  spoken  in  vain;  and  at 
length,  after  long  and  persevering  efforts,  he  and  his 
squaw  took  their  departure,  hut  not,  as  Henry 
declares,  before  each  had  let  fall  some  tears.  Among 
the  Indian  women,  the  practice  of  weeping  and  wail¬ 
ing  is  universal  upon  all  occasions  of  sorrowful  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  kind-hearted  squaw,  as  she  took  down 
her  husband’s  lodge,  and  loaded  his  canoe  for  depart¬ 
ure,  did  not  cease  to  sob  and  moan  aloud. 
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On  this  same  afternoon,  Henry  remembers  that  the 
fort  was  full  of  Indians,  moving  about  among  the 
soldiers  with  a  great  appearance  of  friendship. 
Many  of  them  came  to  his  house,  to  purchase  knives 
and  small  hatchets,  often  asking  to  see  silver  brace¬ 
lets,  and  other  ornaments,  with  the  intention,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  of  learning  their  places  of 
deposit,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  lay  hand  on  them 
at  the  moment  of  pillage.  As  the  afternoon  drew  to 
a  close,  the  visitors  quietly  went  away;  and  many  of 
the  unhappy  garrison  saw  for  the  last  time  the  sun 
go  down  behind  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1763. 

THE  MASSACRE. 

The  following  morning  was  warm  and  sultry.  It 
was  the  fourth  of  J une,  the  birthday  of  King  George. 
The  discipline  of  the  garrison  was  relaxed,  and  some 
license  allowed  to  the  soldiers.1  Encamped  in  the 
woods,  not  far  off,  were  a  large  number  of  Ojibwas, 
lately  arrived ;  while  several  bands  of  the  Sac  Indians, 
from  the  river  Wisconsin,  had  also  erected  their 
lodges  in  the  vicinity.  Early  in  the  morning,  many 
Ojibwas  came  to  the  fort,  inviting  officers  and 
soldiers  to  come  out  and  see  a  grand  game  of  ball, 
which  was  to  be  played  between  their  nation  and  the 
Sacs.  In  consequence,  the  place  was  soon  deserted 
by  half  its  tenants.  An  outline  of  Michilimackinac, 
as  far  as  tradition  has  preserved  its  general  features, 
has  already  been  given;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  appearance  it  must  have 
presented  on  this  eventful  morning.  The  houses  and 
barracks  were  so  ranged  as  to  form  a  quadrangle, 
enclosing  an  extensive  area,  upon  which  their  doors 
all  opened,  while  behind  rose  the  tall  palisades, 

1  The  above  is  Henry’s  date.  Etherington  says,  the  second. 
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forming  a  large  external  square.  The  picturesque 
Canadian  houses,  with  their  rude  porticos  and  pro¬ 
jecting  roofs  of  bark,  sufficiently  indicated  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  their  inhabitants;  for  birch  canoes  were 
lying  near  many  of  them,  and  fishing-nets  were 
stretched  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Women  and  children 
were  moving  about  the  doors;  knots  of  Canadian 
voyageurs  reclined  on  the  ground,  smoking  and  con¬ 
versing  ;  soldiers  were  lounging  listlessly  at  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  barracks,  or  strolling  in 
careless  undress  about  the  area. 

Without  the  fort  the  scene  was  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  gates  were  wide  open,  and  soldiers 
were  collected  in  groups  under  the  shadow  of  the 
palisades,  watching  the  Indian  ball-play.  Most  of 
them  were  without  arms,  and  mingled  among  them 
were  a  great  number  of  Canadians,  while  a  multitude 
of  Indian  squaws,  wrapped  in  blankets,  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  crowd. 

Captain  Etherington  and  Lieutenant  Leslie  stood 
near  the  gate,  the  former  indulging  his  inveterate 
English  propensity;  for,  as  Henry  informs  us,  he  had 
promised  the  Ojibwas  that  he  would  bet  on  their 
side  against  the  Sacs.  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors 
were  also  among  the  spectators,  intent,  apparently, 
on  watching  the  game,  but  with  thoughts,  in  fact, 
far  otherwise  employed. 

The  plain  in  front  was  covered  by  the  ball  players. 
The  game  in  which  they  were  engaged,  called  bag- 
gattaway  by  the  Ojibwas,  is  still,  as  it  always  has 
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been,  a  favorite  with  many  Indian  tribes.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  ground,  a  tall  post  was  planted, 
marking  the  stations  of  the  rival  parties.  The  object 
of  each  was  to  defend  its  own  post,  and  drive  the 
ball  to  that  of  its  adversary.  Hundreds  of  lithe  and 
agile  figures  were  leaping  and  bounding  upon  the 
plain.  Each  was  nearly  naked,  his  loose  black  hair 
flying  in  the  wind,  and  each  bore  in  his  hand  a  bat 
of  a  form  peculiar  to  this  game.  At  one  moment  the 
whole  were  crowded  together,  a  dense  throng  of  com¬ 
batants,  all  struggling  for  the  ball ;  at  the  next,  they 
were  scattered  again,  and  running  over  the  ground 
like  hounds  in  full  cry.  Each,  in  his  excitement, 
yelled  and  shouted  at  the  height  of  his  voice.  Rush¬ 
ing  and  striking,  tripping  their  adversaries,  or  hurl¬ 
ing  .them  to  the  ground,  they  pursued  the  animating 
contest  amid  the  laughter  and  applause  of  the  specta¬ 
tors.  Suddenly,  from  the  midst  of  the  multitude, 
the  ball  soared  into  the  air,  and,  descending  in  a 
wide  curve,  fell  near  the  pickets  of  the  fort.  This 
was  no  chance  stroke.  It  was  part  of  a  preconcerted 
stratagem  to  insure  the  surprise  and  destruction  of 
the  garrison.  As  if  in  pursuit  of  the  ball,  the  players 
turned  and  came  rushing,  a  maddened  and  tumultuous 
throng,  towards  the  gate.  In  a  moment  they  had 
reached  it.  The  amazed  English  had  no  time  to 
think  or  act.  The  shrill  cries  of  the  ball-players 
were  changed  to  the  ferocious  war-whoop.  The 
.  warriors  snatched  from  the  squaws  the  hatchets, 
which  the  latter,  with  this  design,  had  concealed 
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beneath  their  blankets.  Some  of  the  Indians  assailed 
the  spectators  without,  while  others  rushed  into  the 
fort,  and  all  was  carnage  and  confusion.  At  the 
outset,  several  strong  hands  had  fastened  their  gripe 
upon  Etherington  and  Leslie,  and  led  them  away 
from  the  scene  of  massacre  towards  the  woods.1 
Within  the  area  of  the  fort,  the  men  were  slaughtered 
without  mercy.  But  here  the  task  of  description 
may  well  be  resigned  to  the  pen  of  the  trader,  Henry. 

“I  did  not  go  myself  to  see  the  match  which  was 
now  to  be  played  without  the  fort,  because,  there 
being  a  canoe  prepared  to  depart  on  the  following 
day  for  Montreal,  I  employed  myself  in  writing 
letters  to  my  friends ;  and  even  when  a  fellow-trader, 
Mr.  Tracy,  happened  to  call  upon  me,  saying  that 
another  canoe  had  just  arrived  from  Detroit,  and 
proposing  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  the  beach,  to 
inquire  the  news,  it  so  happened  that  I  still  remained 
to  finish  my  letters ;  promising  to  follow  Mr.  Tracy 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Tracy  had  not 
gone  more  than  twenty  paces  from  my  door,  when  I 
heard  an  Indian  war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general 
confusion. 

“  Going  instantly  to  my  window,  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
Indians,  within  the  fort,  furiously  cutting  down  and 
scalping  every  Englishman  they  found:  in  particu¬ 
lar,  I  witnessed  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Jamette. 

I  had,  in  the  room  in  which  I  was,  a  fowling- 
piece,  loaded  with  swan  shot.  This  I  immediately 

1  MS.  Letter  Etherington  to  Gladwyn,  June  12.  See  Appendix  C 
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seized,  and  held  it  for  a  few  minutes,  waiting  to 
hear  the  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this  dreadful  inter¬ 
val  I  saw  several  of  my  countrymen  fall,  and  more 
than  one  struggling  between  the  knees  of  an  Indian, 
who,  holding  him  in  this  manner,  scalped  him  while 
yet  living. 

“At  length,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
resistance  made  to  the  enemy,  and  sensible,  of  course, 
that  no  effort  of  my  own  unassisted  arm  could  avail 
against  four  hundred  Indians,  I  thought  only  of 
seeking  shelter  amid  the  slaughter  which  was  raging. 

I  observed  many  of  the  Canadian  inhabitants  of  the 
fort  calmly  looking  on,  neither  opposing  the  Indians 
nor  suffering  injury;  and  from  this  circumstance,  I 
conceived  a  hope  of  finding  security  in  their  houses. 

“  Between  the  yard  door  of  my  own  house  and  that 
of  M.  Langlade,1  my  next  neighbor,  there  was  only 
a  low  fence,  over  which  I  easily  climbed.  At  my 
entrance,  I  found  the  whole  family  at  the  windows, 
gazing  at  the  scene  of  blood  before  them.  I  addressed 
myself  immediately  to  M.  Langlade,  begging  that 
he  would  put  me  into  some  place  of  safety  until  the 
heat  of  the  affair  should  be  over ;  an  act  of  charity  by 

1  Charles  Langlade,  who  is  praised  by  Etherington,  though 
spoken  of  in  equivocal  terms  by  Henry,  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman 
of  good  family  and  an  Ottawa  squaw.  He  was  horn  at  Mackinaw 
in  1724,  and  served  with  great  reputation  as  a  partisan  officer  in 
the  old  French  war.  He  and  his  father,  Augustin  Langlade,  were 
the  first  permanent  settlers  within  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin. 
He  is  said  to  have  saved  Etherington  and  Leslie  from  the  torture. 
See  the  Recollections  of  Augustin  Grignon,  his  grandson,  in  Collections 
of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Wisconsin,  iii.  197. 
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which  he  might,  perhaps,  preserve  me  from  the 
general  massacre;  hut  while  I  uttered  my  petition, 
M.  Langlade,  who  had  looked  for  a  moment  at  me, 
turned  again  to  the  window,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
and  intimating  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  me  — 
‘  Que  voudriez-vous  que  fen  ferais  ?  ’ 

“This  was  a  moment  for  despair;  but  the  next  a 
Pani 1  woman,  a  slave  of  M.  Langlade’s,  beckoned 
me  to  follow  her.  She  brought  me  to  a  door,  which 
she  opened,  desiring  me  to  enter,  and  telling  me  that 
it  led  to  the  garret,  where  I  must  go  and  conceal 
myself.  I  joyfully  obeyed  her  directions;  and  she, 
having  followed  me  up  to  the  garret  door,  locked  it 
after  me,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  took 
away  the  key. 

“  This  shelter  obtained,  if  shelter  I  could  hope  to 
find  it,  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  might 
still  be  passing  without.  Through  an  aperture, 
which  afforded  me  a  view  of  the  area  of  the  fort,  I 
beheld,  in  shapes  the  foulest  and  most  terrible,  the 
ferocious  triumphs  of  barbarian  conquerors.  The 
dead  were  scalped  and  mangled;  the  dying  were 
writhing  and  shrieking  under  the  unsatiated  knife 
and  tomahawk;  and  from  the  bodies  of  some,  ripped 
open,  their  butchers  were  drinking  the  blood,  scooped 

1  This  name  is  commonly  written  Pawnee.  The  tribe  who  bore 
it  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  at  war  with  many  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  and,  among  the  rest,  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
who  often  brought  their  prisoners  to  the  French  settlements  for 
sale.  It  thus  happened  that  Pawnee  slaves  were  to  be  found  in  the 
principal  families  of  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac. 
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up  in  the  hollow  of  joined  hands,  and  quaffed  amid 
shouts  of  rage  and  victory.  I  was  shaken  not  only 
with  horror,  but  with  fear.  The  sufferings  which  I 
witnessed  I  seemed  on  the  point  of  experiencing. 
No  long  time  elapsed  before,  every  one  being  destroyed 
who  could  be  found,  there  was  a  general  cry  of  ‘  All 
is  finished.’  At  the  same  instant  I  heard  some  of 
the  Indians  enter  the  house  where  I  was. 

“The  garret  was  separated  from  the  room  below 
only  by  a  layer  of  single  boards,  at  once  the  flooring 
of  the  one  and  the  ceiling  of  the  other.  I  could, 
therefore,  hear  everything  that  passed;  and  the  In¬ 
dians  no  sooner  came  in  than  they  inquired  whether 
or  not  any  Englishmen  were  in  the  house.  M. 
Langlade  replied,  that  ‘  he  could  not  say,  he  did  not 
know  of  any,’  answers  in  which  he  did  not  exceed 
the  truth;  for  the  Pani  woman  had  not  only  hidden 
me  by  stealth,  but  kept  my  secret  and  her  own.  M. 
Langlade  was,  therefore,  as  I  presume,  as  far  from  a 
wish  to  destroy  me  as  he  was  careless  about  saving 
me,  when  he  added  to  these  answers,  that  they 
might  examine  for  themselves,  and  would  soon  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  object  of  their  question.’  Saying 
this,  he  brought  them  to  the  garret  door. 

“  The  state  of  my  mind  will  be  imagined.  Arrived 
at  the  door,  some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  the  key;  and  a  few  moments  were  thus  allowed 
me,  in  which  to  look  around  for  a  hiding-place.  In 
one  corner  of  the  garret  was  a  heap  of  those  vessels 
of  birch-bark  used  in  maple-sugar  making. 
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“The  door  was  unlocked  and  opening,  and  the 
Indians  ascending  the  stairs,  before  I  had  completely 
crept  into  a  small  opening  which  presented  itself  at 
one  end  of  the  heap.  An  instant  after  four  Indians 
entered  the  room,  all  armed  with  tomahawks,  and 
all  besmeared  with  blood,  upon  every  part  of  their 
bodies. 

“The  die  appeared  to  be  cast.  I  could  scarcely 
breathe;  but  I  thought  the  throbbing  of  my  heart 
occasioned  a  noise  loud  enough  to  betray  me.  The 
Indians  walked  in  every  direction  about  the  garret ; 
and  one  of  them  approached  me  so  closely  that,  at 
a  particular  moment  had  he  put  forth  his  hand,  he 
must  have  touched  me.  Still  I  remained  undiscov¬ 
ered;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  dark  color  of  my 
clothes,  and  the  want  of  light,  in  a  room  which  had 
no  window  in  the  corner  in  which  I  was,  must  have 
contributed.  In  a  word,  after  taking  several  turns 
in  the  room,  during  which  they  told  M.  Langlade 
how  many  they  had  killed,  and  how  many  scalps 
they  had  taken,  they  returned  downstairs;  and  I, 
with  sensations  not  to  be  expressed,  heard  the  door, 
which  was  the  barrier  between  me  and  my  fate, 
locked  for  the  second  time. 

There  was  a  feather  bed  on  the  floor;  and  on 
this,  exhausted  as  I  was  by  the  agitation  of  my 
mind,  I  threw  myself  down  and  fell  asleep.  In  this 
state  I  remained  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  second  opening  of  the  door.  The 
person  that  now  entered  was  M.  Langlade’s  wife, 
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who  was  much  surprised  at  finding  me,  hut  advised 
me  not  to  he  uneasy,  observing  that  the  Indians  had 
killed  most  of  the  English,  but  that  she  hoped  I 
might  myself  escape.  A  shower  of  rain  having 
begun  to  fall,  she  had  come  to  stop  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  On  her  going  away,  I  begged  her  to  send  me 
a  little  water  to  drink,  which  she  did. 

“  As  night  was  now  advancing,  I  continued  to  lie 
on  the  bed,  ruminating  on  my  condition,  hut  unable 
to  discover  a  resource  from  which  I  could  hope  for 
life.  A  flight  to  Detroit  had  no  probable  chance  of 
success.  The  distance  from  Michilimackinac  was 
four  hundred  miles;  I  was  without  provisions,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  road  lay  through  Indian 
countries,  countries  of  an  enemy  in  arms,  where  the 
first  man  whom  I  should  meet  would  kill  me.  To 
stay  where  I  was,  threatened  nearly  the  same  issue. 
As  before,  fatigue  of  mind,  and  not  tranquillity, 
suspended  my  cares,  and  procured  me  farther  sleep. 

“  The  respite  which  sleep  afforded  me  during  the 
night  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  return  of  morning. 
I  was  again  on  the  rack  of  apprehension.  At  sun¬ 
rise,  I  heard  the  family  stirring;  and,  presently  after, 
Indian  voices,  informing  M.  Langlade  that  they  had 
not  found  my  hapless  self  among  the  dead,  and  they 
supposed  me  to  be  somewhere  concealed.  M.  Lang¬ 
lade  appeared,  from  what  followed,  to  he,  by  this 
time,  acquainted  with  the  place  of  my  retreat;  of 
which,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  informed  by  his  wife. 
The  poor  woman,  as  soon  as  the  Indians  mentioned 
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me,  declared  to  her  husband,  in  the  French  tongue, 
that  he  should  no  longer  keep  me  in  his  house,  but 
deliver  me  up  to  my  pursuers;  giving  as  a  reason 
for  this  measure,  that,  should  the  Indians  discover 
his  instrumentality  in  my  concealment,  they  might 
revenge  it  on  her  children,  and  that  it  was  better 
that  I  should  die  than  they.  M.  Langlade  resisted, 
at  first,  this  sentence  of  his  wife,  but  soon  suffered 
her  to  prevail,  informing  the  Indians  that  he  had 
been  told  I  was  in  his  house ;  that  I  had  come  there 
without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  would  put  me 
into  their  hands.  This  was  no  sooner  expressed  than 
he  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  the  Indians  following 
upon  his  heels. 

“  I  now  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  with  which  I 
was  menaced ;  and,  regarding  every  effort  at  conceal¬ 
ment  as  vain,  I  rose  from  the  bed,  and  presented 
myself  full  in  view  to  the  Indians,  who  were  enter¬ 
ing  the  room.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  intoxica¬ 
tion,  and  entirely  naked,  except  about  the  middle. 
One  of  them,  named  Wenniway,  whom  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  known,  and  who  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in 
height,  had  his  entire  face  and  body  covered  with 
charcoal  and  grease,  only  that  a  white  spot,  of  two 
inches  in  diameter,  encircled  either  eye.  This  man, 
walking  up  to  me,  seized  me,  with  one  hand,  by  the 
collar  of  the  coat,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  large 
carving-knife,  as  if  to  plunge  it  into  my  breast;  his 
eyes,  meanwhile,  were  fixed  steadfastly  on  mine. 
At  length,  after  some  seconds  of  the  most  anxious 
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suspense,  lie  dropped  his  arm,  saying,  ‘  I  won’t  kill 
you !  ’  To  this  he  added,  that  he  had  been  frequently 
engaged  in  wars  against  the  English,  and  had  brought 
away  many  scalps ;  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he 
had  lost  a  brother,  whose  name  was  Musinigon,  and 
that  I  should  he  called  after  him. 

“A  reprieve,  upon  any  terms,  placed  me  among 
the  living,  and  gave  me  hack  the  sustaining  voice  of 
hope;  hut  Wenniway  ordered  me  downstairs,  and 
there  informing  me  that  I  was  to  be  taken  to  his 
cabin,  where,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  the  Indians 
were  all  mad  with  liquor,  death  again  was  threatened, 
and  not  as  possible  only,  but  as  certain.  I  mentioned 
my  fears  on  this  subject  to  M.  Langlade,  begging 
him  to  represent  the  danger  to  my  master.  M. 
Langlade,  in  this  instance,  did  not  withhold  his  com¬ 
passion;  and  Wenniway  immediately  consented  that  ^ 
I  should  remain  where  I  was,  until  he  found  another 
opportunity  to  take  me  away.” 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  been  gone  an  hour, 
when  an  Indian  came  to  the  house,  and  directed 
Henry  to  follow  him  to  the  Ojibwa  camp.  Henry 
knew  this  man,  who  was  largely  in  his  debt,  and 
some  time  before,  on  the  trader’s  asking  him  for 
payment,  the  Indian  had  declared,  in  a  significant 
tone,  that  he  would  pay  him  soon.  There  seemed  at 
present  good  ground  to  suspect  his  intention;  but, 
having  no  choice,  Henry  was  obliged  to  follow  him. 
The  Indian  led  the  way  out  of  the  gate ;  but,  instead 
of  going  towards  the  camp,  he  moved  with  a  quick 
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step  in  the  direction  of  the  bushes  and  sand-hills 
behind  the  fort.  At  this,  Henry’s  suspicions  were 
confirmed.  He  refused  to  proceed  farther,  and 
plainly  told  his  conductor  that  he  believed  he  meant 
to  kill  him.  The  Indian  coolly  replied  that  he  was 
quite  right  in  thinking  so,  and  at  the  same  time, 
seizing  the  prisoner  by  the  arm,  raised  his  knife  to 
strike  him  in  the  breast.  Henry  parried  the  blow, 
flung  the  Indian  from  him,  and  ran  for  his  life.  He 
gained  the  gate  of  the  fort,  his  enemy  close  at  his 
heels,  and,  seeing  Wenniway  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  area,  called  upon  him  for  protection.  The 
chief  ordered  the  Indian  to  desist;  but  the  latter, 
who  was  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  rage,  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue  Henry,  vainly  striking  at  him  with 
his  knife.  Seeing  the  door  of  Langlade’s  house  wide 
,  open,  the  trader  darted  in,  and  at  length  found  him¬ 
self  in  safety.  He  retired  once  more  to  his  garret, 
and  lay  down,  feeling,  as  he  declares,  a  sort  of  con¬ 
viction  that  no  Indian  had  power  to  harm  him. 

This  confidence  was  somewhat  shaken  when,  early 
in  the  night,  he  was  startled  from  sleep  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door.  A  light  gleamed  in  upon  him,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  descend.  He  did  so,  when,  to 
his  surprise  and  joy,  he  found,  in  the  room  below, 
Captain  Etherington,  Lieutenant  Leslie,  and  Mr. 
Bostwick,  a  trader,  together  with  Father  Jonois,  the 
Jesuit  priest  from  L’Arbre  Croche.  The  Indians 
were  bent  on  enjoying  that  night  a  grand  debauch 
upon  the  liquor  they  had  seized;  and  the  chiefs,  well 
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knowing  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  prisoners 
would  he  exposed  during  these  revels,  had  conveyed 
them  all  into  the  fort,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of 
the  Canadians. 

Including  officers,  soldiers,  and  traders,  they 
amounted  to  about  twenty  men,  being  nearly  all 
who  had  escaped  the  massacre. 

When  Henry  entered  the  room,  he  found  his  three 
companions  in  misfortune  engaged  in  anxious  debate. 
These  men  had  supped  full  of  horrors ;  yet  they  were 
almost  on  the  point  of  risking  a  renewal  of  the  blood¬ 
shed  from  which  they  had  just  escaped.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  a  strong  one.  The  fort  was  this  evening 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  white  men.  The 
Indians,  with  their  ordinary  recklessness  and  improv¬ 
idence,  had  neglected  even  to  place  a  guard  within 
the  palisades.  They  were  now,  one  and  all,  in  their 
camp,  mad  with  liquor,  and  the  fort  was  occupied  by 
twenty  Englishmen,  and  about  three  hundred  Cana¬ 
dians,  principally  voyageurs.  To  close  the  gates, 
and  set  the  Indians  at  defiance,  seemed  no  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter.  It  might  have  been  attempted,  but  for 
the  dissuasions  of  the  Jesuit,  who  had  acted  through¬ 
out  the  part  of  a  true  friend  of  humanity,  and  who 
now  strongly  represented  the  probability  that  the 
Canadians  would  prove  treacherous,  and  the  certainty 
that  a  failure  would  involve  destruction  to  every 
Englishman  in  the  place.  The  idea  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  Captain  Etherington,  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  that  night  shared  Henry’s  garret,  where 
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they  passed  the  time  in  condoling  with  each  other 
on  their  common  misfortune. 

A  party  of  Indians  came  to  the  house  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  ordered  Henry  to  follow  them  out.  The 
weather  had  changed,  and  a  cold  storm  had  set  in. 
In  the  dreary  and  forlorn  area  of  the  fort  were  a  few 
of  the  Indian  conquerors,  though  the  main  body  were 
still  in  their  camp,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  their  last  night’s  carouse.  Henry’s  conductors  led 
him  to  a  house,  where,  in  a  room  almost  dark,  he  saw 
two  traders  and  a  soldier  imprisoned.  They  were 
released,  and  directed  to  follow  the  party.  The 
whole  then  proceeded  together  to  the  lake  shore, 
where  they  were  to  embark  for  the  Isles  du  Castor. 
A  chilling  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  northeast, 
and  the  lake  was  covered  with  mists,  and  tossing 
angrily.  Henry  stood  shivering  on  the  beach,  with 
no  other  upper  garment  than  a  shirt,  drenched  with 
the  cold  rain.  He  asked  Langlade,  who  was  near 
him,  for  a  blanket,  which  the  latter  refused  unless 
security  were  given  for  payment.  Another  Canadian 
proved  more  merciful,  and  Henry  received  a  cover¬ 
ing  from  the  weather.  With  his  three  companions, 
guarded  by  seven  Indians,  he  embarked  in  the  canoe, 
the  soldier  being  tied  by  his  neck  to  one  of  the  cross¬ 
bars  of  the  vessel.  The  thick  mists  and  the  tempest¬ 
uous  weather  compelled  them  to  coast  the  shore, 
close  beneath  the  wet,  dripping  forests.  In  this 
manner  they  had  proceeded  about  eighteen  miles, 
and  were  approaching  L’Arbre  Croche,  when  an 
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Ottawa  Indian  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  called  to 
them  from  the  beach,  inquiring  the  news,  and  asking 
who  were  their  prisoners.  Some  conversation  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  canoe  approached 
the  shore,  where  the  water  was  very  shallow.  All 
at  once,  a  loud  yell  was  heard,  and  a  hundred 
Ottawas,  rising  from  among  the  trees  and  bushes, 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  seized  upon  the  canoe  and 
prisoners.  The  astonished  Ojibwas  remonstrated  in 
vain.  The  four  Englishmen  were  taken  from  them, 
and  led  in  safety  to  the  shore.  Goodwill  to  the 
prisoners,  however,  had  by  no  means  prompted  the 
Ottawas  to  this  very  unexpected  proceeding.  They 
were  jealous  and  angry  that  the  Ojibwas  should  have 
taken  the  fort  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  plunder;  and  they  now  took  this  sum¬ 
mary  mode  of  asserting  their  rights. 

The  chiefs,  however,  shook  Henry  and  his  com¬ 
panions  by  the  hand,  professing  great  goodwill, 
assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Ojibwas 
were  carrying  them  to  the  Isles  du  Castor  merely  to 
kill  and  eat  them.  The  four  prisoners,  the  sport  of 
so  many  changing  fortunes,  soon  found  themselves 
embarked  in  an  Ottawa  canoe,  and  on  their  way  back 
to  Michilimackinac.  They  were  not  alone.  A  flotilla 
of  canoes  accompanied  them,  bearing  a  great  number 
of  Ottawa  warriors;  and  before  the  day  was  over,  the 
whole  had  arrived  at  the  fort.  At  this  time,  the 
principal  Ojibwa  encampment  was  near  the  woods,  in 
full  sight  of  the  landing-place.  Its  occupants,  aston- 
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ished  at  this  singular  movement  on  the  part  of  their 
rivals,  stood  looking  on  in  silent  amazement,  while 
the  Ottawa  warriors,  well  armed,  filed  into  the  fort, 
and  took  possession  of  it. 

This  conduct  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
character.  Pride  and  jealousy  are  always  strong  and 
active  elements  in  it.  The  Ottawas  deemed  them¬ 
selves  insulted  because  the  Ojibwas  had  undertaken 
an  enterprise  of  such  importance  without  consulting 
them,  or  asking  their  assistance.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Indians  of  L’Arbre  Croche  were  somewhat 
less  hostile  to  the  English  than  the  neighboring 
tribes;  for  the  great  influence  of  the  priest  Jonois 
seems  always  to  have  been  exerted  on  the  side  of 
peace. 

The  English  prisoners  looked  upon  the  new-comers 
as  champions  and  protectors,  and  conceived  hopes 
from  their  interference  not  destined  to  be  fully 
realized.  On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  the 
Ojibwa  chiefs  invited  the  principal  men  of  the 
Ottawas  to  hold  a  council  with  them,  in  a  building 
within  the  fort.  They  placed  upon  the  floor  a  valu¬ 
able  present  of  goods,  which  were  part  of  the  plunder 
they  had  taken ;  and  their  great  war-chief,  Minavavana, 
who  had  conducted  the  attack,  rose  and  addressed 
the  Ottawas. 

Their  conduct,  he  said,  had  greatly  surprised  him. 
They  had  betrayed  the  common  cause,  and  opposed 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  had  decreed  that 
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every  Englishman  must  die.  Excepting  them,  all 
the  Indians  had  raised  the  hatchet.  Pontiac  had 
taken  Detroit,  and  every  other  fort  had  also  been 
destroyed.  The  English  were  meeting  with  destruc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  the  King  of 
France  was  awakened  from  his  sleep.  He  exhorted 
them,  in  conclusion,  no  longer  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  English,  hut,  like  their  brethren,  to  lift  the 
hatchet  against  them. 

When  Minavavana  had  concluded  his  speech,  the 
council  adjourned  until  the  next  day;  a  custom 
common  among  Indians,  in  order  that  the  auditors 
may  have  time  to  ponder  with  due  deliberation  upon 
what  they  have  heard.  At  the  next  meeting,  the 
Ottawas  expressed  a  readiness  to  concur  with  the 
views  of  the  Ojibwas.  Thus  the  difference  between 
the  two  tribes  was  at  length  amicably  adjusted.  The 
Ottawas  returned  to  the  Ojibwas  some  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  whom  they  had  taken  from  them;  still,  how¬ 
ever,  retaining  the  officers  and  several  of  the  soldiers. 
These  they  soon  after  carried  to  L’Arbre  Croche, 
where  they  were  treated  with  kindness,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Father  Jonois.1  The  priest 
went  down  to  Detroit  with  a  letter  from  Captain 
Etherington,  acquainting  Major  Gladwyn  with  the 
loss  of  Michilimackinac,  and  entreating  that  a  force 
might  be  sent  immediately  to  his  aid.  The  letter,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  safely  delivered;  but  Gladwyn 
was,  of  course,  unable  to  render  the  required 
assistance. 

1  MS.  Letter  —  Etherington  to  Gladwyn,  June  28. 
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Though  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas  had  come  to 
terms,  they  still  looked  on  each  other  with  distrust, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  former  never  forgot  the  slight 
that  had  been  put  upon  them.  The  Ojibwas  took 
the  prisoners  who  had  been  returned  to  them  from 
the  fort,  and  carried  them  to  one  of  their  small  vil¬ 
lages,  which  stood  near  the  shore,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  southeast.  Among  the  other  lodges 
was  a  large  one,  of  the  kind  often  seen  in  Indian 
villages,  erected  for  use  on  public  occasions,  such  as 
dances,  feasts,  or  councils.  It  was  now  to  serve  as  a 
prison.  The  soldiers  were  bound  together,  two  and 
two,  and  farther  secured  by  long  ropes  tied  round 
their  necks,  and  fastened  to  file  pole  which  supported 
the  lodge  in  the  centre.  Henry  and  the  other  traders 
escaped  this  rigorous  treatment.  The  spacious  lodge 
was  soon  filled  with  Indians,  who  came  to  look  at 
their  captives,  and  gratify  themselves  by  deriding 
and  jeering  at  them.  At  the  head  of  the  lodge  sat 
the  great  war-chief  Minavavana,  side  by  side  with 
Henry’s  master,  Wenniway.  Things  had  remained 
for  some  time  in  this  position,  when  Henry  observed 
an  Indian  stooping  to  enter  at  the  low  aperture  which 
served  for  a  door,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  recognized 
his  friend  and  brother,  Wawatam,  whom  he  had  last 
seen  on  the  day  before  the  massacre.  Wawatam 
said  nothing ;  but,  as  he  passed  the  trader,  he  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  encouragement,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  head  of  the  lodge,  sat  down  with 
Wenniway  and  the  war-chief.  After  he  had  smoked 
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with  them  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  rose  and  went 
out  again.  Very  soon  he  came  back,  followed  by 
his  squaw,  who  brought  in  her  hands  a  valuable 
present,  which  she  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  two  chiefs. 
Wawatam  then  addressed  them  in  the  following 
speech: — 

“Friends  and  relations,  what  is  it  that  I  shall  say? 
You  know  what  I  feel.  You  all  have  friends,  and 
brothers,  and  children,  whom  as  yourselves  you  love ; 
and  you,  —  what  would  you  experience,  did  you,  like 
me,  behold  your  dearest  friend  —  your  brother  —  in 
the  condition  of  a  slave;  a  slave,  exposed  every 
moment  to  insult,  and  to  menaces  of  death?  This 
case,  as  you  all  know,  is  mine.  See  there,  [pointing 
to  Henry,  ]  my  friend  and  brother  among  slaves,  — 
himself  a  slave! 

“You  all  well  know  that,  long  before  the  war 
began,  I  adopted  him  as  my  brother.  From  that 
moment  he  became  one  of  my  family,  so  that  no 
change  of  circumstances  could  break  the  cord  which 
fastened  us  together. 

“He  is  my  brother;  and  because  I  am  your  rela¬ 
tion,  he  is  therefore  your  relation  too;  and  how, 
being  your  relation,  can  he  be  your  slave? 

“  On  the  day  on  which  the  war  began,  you  were 
fearful  lest,  on  this  very  account,  I  should  reveal 
your  secret.  You  requested,  therefore,  that  I  would 
leave  the  fort,  and  even  cross  the  lake.  I  did  so; 
but  I  did  it  with  reluctance.  I  did  it  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  notwithstanding  that  you,  Minavavana,  who 
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had  the  command  in  this  enterprise,  gave  me  your 
promise  that  you  would  protect  my  friend,  delivering 
him  from  all  danger,  and  giving  him  safely  to  me. 

“The  performance  of  this  promise  I  now  claim. 
I  come  not  with  empty  hands  to  ask  it.  You, 
Minavavana,  best  know  whether  or  not,  as  it  respects 
yourself,  you  have  kept  your  word;  hut  I  bring 
these  goods  to  buy  off  every  claim  which  any  man 
among  you  all  may  have  on  my  brother  as  his 
prisoner.” 1 

To  this  speech  the  war-chief  returned  a  favorable 
answer.  Wawatam’s  request  was  acceded  to,  the 
present  was  accepted,  and  the  prisoner  released. 
Henry  soon  found  himself  in  the  lodge  of  his  friend, 
where  furs  were  spread  for  him  to  lie  upon,  food  and 
drink  brought  for  his  refreshment,  and  everything 
done  to  promote  his  comfort  that  Indian  hospitality 
could  suggest.  As  he  lay  in  the  lodge,  on  the  day 
after  his  release,  he  heard  a  loud  noise  from  within 
the  prison-house,  which  stood  close  at  hand,  and, 
looking  through  a  crevice  in  the  bark,  he  saw  the 
dead  bodies  of  seven  soldiers  dragged  out.  It 
appeared  that  a  noted  chief  had  just  arrived  from  his 
wintering  ground.  Having  come  too  late  to  take 

1  Henry,  Travels,  102.  The  authenticity  of  this  ver y  interesting 
book  has  never  been  questioned.  Henry  was  living  at  Montreal  as 
late  as  the  year  1809.  In  1797  he,  with  others,  claimed,  in  virtue  of 
Indian  grants,  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the  river  Cuyahoga,  in 
the  present  State  of  Ohio.  A  letter  from  him  is  extant,  dated  in 
April  of  that  year,  in  which  he  offers  this  land  to  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  at  one-sixth  of  a  dollar  an  acre. 
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part  in  the  grand  achievement  of  his  countrymen, 
he  was  anxious  to  manifest  to  all  present  his  entire 
approval  of  what  had  been  done,  and  with  this  design 
he  had  entered  the  lodge  and  despatched  seven  of  the 
prisoners  with  his  knife. 

The  Indians  are  not  habitual  cannibals.  After  a 
victory,  however,  it  often  happens  that  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies  are  consumed  at  a  formal  war-feast,  a 
superstitious  rite,  adapted,  as  they  think,  to  increase 
their  courage  and  hardihood.  Such  a  feast  took 
place  on  the  present  occasion,  and  most  of  the  chiefs 
partook  of  it,  though  some  of  them,  at  least,  did  so 
with  repugnance. 

About  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  the  massacre, 
and  a  revulsion  of  feeling  began  to  take  place  among 
the  Indians.  Up  to  this  time  all  had  been  triumph 
and  exultation;  but  they  now  began  to  fear  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  conduct.  Indefinite  and  absurd 
rumors  of  an  approaching  attack  from  the  English 
were  afloat  in  the  camp,  and,  in  their  growing 
uneasiness,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  shift  theii 
position  to  some  point  more  capable  of  defence. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  with  their  families 
and  household  effects,  embarked  in  canoes  for  the 
Island  of  Michilimackinac,  seven  or  eight  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Wawatam,  with  his  friend  Henry,  was  of  the 
number.  Strong  gusts  of  wind  came  from  the  north, 
and  when  the  fleet  of  canoes  was  halfway  to  the 
island,  it  blew  a  gale,  the  waves  pitching  and  tossing 
with  such  violence  that  the  frail  and  heavy-laden 
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vessels  were  much  endangered.  Many  voices  were 
raised  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  a  dog  was 
thrown  into  the  lake,  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
angry  manitou  of  the  waters.  The  canoes  weathered 
the  storm,  and  soon  drew  near  the  island.  Two 
squaws,  in  the  same  canoe  with  Henry,  raised  their 
voices  in  mournful  wailing  and  lamentation.  Late 
events  had  made  him  sensible  to  every  impression  of 
horror,  and  these  dismal  cries  seemed  ominous  of 
some  new  disaster,  until  he  learned  that  they  were 
called  forth  by  the  recollection  of  dead  relatives, 
whose  graves  were  visible  upon  a  neighboring  point 
of  the  shore. 

The  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  or  Mackinaw, 
owing  to  its  situation,  its  beauty,  and  the  fish  which 
the  surrounding  water  supplied,  had  long  been  a 
favorite  resort  of  Indians.  It  is  about  three  miles 
wide.  So  clear  are  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  which 
wash  its  shores,  that  one  may  count  the  pebbles  at 
an  incredible  depth.  The  island  is  fenced  round  by 
white  limestone  cliffs,  beautifully  contrasting  with 
the  green  foliage  that  half  covers  them,  and  in  the 
centre  the  land  rises  in  woody  heights.  The  rock 
which  forms  its  foundation  assumes  fantastic  shapes, 
—  natural  bridges,  caverns,  or  sharp  pinnacles,  which 
at  this  day  are  pointed  out  as  the  curiosities  of  the 
region.  In  many  of  the  caves  have  been  found 
quantities  of  human  bones,  as  if,  at  some  period,  the 
island  had  served  as  a  grand  depository  for  the  dead; 
yet  of  these  remains  the  present  race  of  Indians  can 
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give  no  account.  Legends  and  superstitions  attached 
a  mysterious  celebrity  to  the  place,  and  here,  it  was 
said,  the  fairies  of  Indian  tradition  might  often  he 
seen  dancing  upon  the  white  rocks,  or  basking  in 
the  moonlight.1 

The  Indians  landed  at  the  margin  of  a  little  bay. 
Unlading  their  canoes,  and  lifting  them  high  and  dry 
upon  the  beach,  they  began  to  erect  their  lodges,  and 
before  night  had  completed  the  work.  Messengers 
arrived  on  the  next  day  from  Pontiac,  informing 
them  that  he  was  besieging  Detroit,  and  urging  them 
to  come  to  his  aid.  But  their  warlike  ardor  had 
well  nigh  died  out.  A  senseless  alarm  prevailed 
among  them,  and  they  now  thought  more  of  securing 

1  Tradition,  preserved  by  Henry  Conner.  See  also  Schoolcraft, 
Algic  Researches,  ii.  169. 

Their  tradition  concerning  the  name  of  this  little  island  is  curi¬ 
ous.  They  say  that  Michapous,  the  chief  of  spirits,  sojourned  long 
in  that  vicinity.  They  believed  that  a  mountain  on  the  border  of 
the  lake  was  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  they  called  it  by  his  name. 
It  was  here,  say  they,  that  he  first  instructed  man  to  fabricate  nets 
for  taking  fish,  and  where  he  has  collected  the  greatest  quantity  of 
these  finny  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  On  the  island  he  left  spirits, 
named  Imakinakos  ;  and  from  these  aerial  possessors  it  has  received 
the  appellation  of  Michilimackinac. 

“  When  the  savages,  in  those  quarters,  make  a  feast  of  fish,  they 
invoke  the  spirits  of  the  island,  thank  them  for  their  bounty,  and 
entreat  them  to  continue  their  protection  to  their  families.  They 
demand  of  them  to  preserve  their  nets  and  canoes  from  the  swelling 
and  destructive  billows,  when  the  lakes  are  agitated  by  storms.  All 
who  assist  in  the  ceremony  lengthen  their  voices  together,  which  is 
an  act  of  gratitude.  In  the  observance  of  this  duty  of  their  religion, 
they  were  formerly  very  punctual  and  scrupulous ;  but  the  Trench 
rallied  them  so  much  upon  the  subject,  that  they  became  ashamed 
to  practise  it  openly.”  —  Heriot,  Travels  in  Canada,  185. 
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their  own  safety  than  of  injuring  the  enemy.  A 
vigilant  watch  was  kept  up  all  day,  and  the  unusual 
precaution  taken  of  placing  guards  at  night.  Their 
fears,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  seizing 
two  English  trading  canoes,  which  had  come  from 
Montreal  by  way  of  the  Ottawa.  Among  the  booty 
found  in  them  was  a  quantity  of  whiskey,  and  a 
general  debauch  was  the  immediate  result.  As 
night  closed  in,  the  dolorous  chanting  of  drunken 
songs  was  heard  from  within  the  lodges,  the  prelude 
of  a  scene  of  riot;  and  Wawatam,  knowing  that  his 
friend  Henry’s  life  would  be  in  danger,  privately 
led  him  out  of  the  camp  to  a  cavern  in  the  hills, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  island.  Here  the  trader 
spent  the  night,  in  a  solitude  made  doubly  dreary 
by  a  sense  of  his  forlorn  and  perilous  situation.  On 
waking  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
lying  on  human  bones,  which  covered  the  floor  of 
the  cave.  The  place  had  anciently  served  as  a  charnel- 
house.  Here  he  spent  another  solitary  night,  before 
his  friend  came  to  apprise  him  that  he  might  return 
with  safety  to  the  camp. 

Famine  soon  began  among  the  Indians,  who  were 
sometimes  without  food  for  days  together.  No  com¬ 
plaints  were  heard;  but  with  faces  blackened,  in 
sign  of  sorrow,  they  patiently  endured  the  privation 
with  that  resignation  under  inevitable  suffering 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  Indian  race.  They 
were  at  length  compelled  to  cross  over  to  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Huron,  where  fish  were  more  abundant ; 
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and  here  they  remained  until  the  end  of  summer, 
when  they  gradually  dispersed,  each  family  repairing 
to  its  winter  hunting-grounds.  Henry,  painted  and 
attired  like  an  Indian,  followed  his  friend  Wawatam, 
and  spent  a  lonely  winter  among  the  frozen  forests, 
hunting  the  hear  and  moose  for  subsistence.1 

The  posts  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
did  not  share  the  fate  of  Michilimackinac.  During 
the  preceding  winter,  Ste.  Marie  had  been  partially 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  was  therefore 
abandoned,  the  garrison  withdrawing  to  Michili¬ 
mackinac,  where  many  of  them  perished  in  the  mas- 

1  The  following  description  of  Minavavana,  or  the  Grand  Sau- 
teur,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Ojibwas  at  the  massacre  of  Michili¬ 
mackinac,  is  drawn  from  Carver’s  Travels: 

“  The  first  I  accosted  were  Chipeways,  inhabiting  near  the  Otto- 
waw  lakes ;  who  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  in  token  of  friendship.  At  some  little  distance  behind 
these  stood  a  chief  remarkably  tall  and  well  made,  but  of  so  stern 
an  aspect  that  the  most  undaunted  person  could  not  behold  lnm 
without  feeling  some  degree  of  terror.  He  seemed  to  have  passed 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  he  was  painted  and 
tatowed,  I  discovered  that  he  was  of  high  rank.  However,  I  ap¬ 
proached  him  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  expected  to  have  met 
with  the  same  reception  I  had  done  from  the  others ;  but,  to  my 
great  surprise,  he  withheld  his  hand,  and  looking  fiercely  at  me, 
said,  in  the  Chipeway  tongue,  ‘  Cawin  nishishin  saganosh,’  that  is, 
« The  English  are  no  good.’  As  he  had  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand, 
I  expected  that  this  laconick  sentence  would  have  been  followed  by 
a  blow;  to  prevent  which  I  drew  a  pistol  from  my  belt,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  a  careless  position,  passed  close  by  him,  to  let  him  see  I 
was  not  afraid  of  him.  .  .  .  Since  I  came  to  England,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  the  Grand  Sautor,  having  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  disgustful  to  the  English  by  his  inveterate  enmity  towards 
them,  was  at  length  stabbed  in  his  tent,  as  he  encamped  near 
Micliillimackinac,  by  a  trader.”  —  Carver,  96. 
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sacre.  The  fort  at  Green  Bay  first  received  an 
English  garrison  in  the  year  1761,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other  posts  of  this  region.  The  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  seventeen  men  of  the  sixtieth  or  Royal 
American  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Gorell. 
Though  so  few  in  number,  their  duties  were  of  a 
very  important  character.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Green  Bay  were  numerous  and  powerful  Indian 
tribes.  The  Menominies  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Fox 
River,  close  to  the  fort.  The  Winnebagoes  had 
several  villages  on  the  lake  which  bears  their  name, 
and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  established  on  the  river 
Wisconsin,  in  a  large  village  composed  of  houses 
neatly  built  of  logs  and  bark,  and  surrounded  by 
fields  of  corn  and  vegetables.1  West  of  the  Mississippi 
was  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Dahcotah,  whose 
strength  was  loosely  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  who,  in  the  excess  of  their  haugh¬ 
tiness,  styled  the  surrounding  tribes  their  dogs  and 
slaves.2  The  commandant  of  Green  Bay  was  the 
representative  of  the  British  government,  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  all  these  tribes.  It  devolved  upon 
him  to  secure  their  friendship,  and  keep  them  at 
peace ;  and  he  was  also  intrusted,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  the  power  of  regulating  the  fur-trade  among 
•  them.  In  the  course  of  each  season,  parties  of 

1  Carver,  Travels,  47. 

2  Gorell,  Journal,  MS.  The  original  manuscript  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  to  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq. 
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Indians,  from  every  quarter,  would  come  to  the  fort, 
each  expecting  to  be  received  with  speeches  and 
presents. 

Gorell  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  great 
judgment  and  prudence.  On  first  arriving  at  the 
fort,  he  had  found  its  defences  decayed  and  ruinous, 
the  Canadian  inhabitants  unfriendly,  and  many  of 
the  Indians  disposed  to  hostility.  His  good  conduct 
contributed  to  allay  their  irritation,  and  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  conciliating  his  immediate 
neighbors,  the  Menominies.  They  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  war  between  France  and 
England,  and  their  spirits  were  humbled  by  the 
losses  they  had  sustained,  as  well  as  by  recent  ravages 
of  the  small-pox.  Gorell  summoned  them  to  a 
council,  and  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  avoided 
wounding  their  pride,  hut  at  the  same  time  assumed 
a  tone  of  firmness  and  decision,  such  as  can  alone 
command  an  Indian’s  respect.  He  told  them  that 
the  King  of  England  had  heard  of  their  ill  conduct, 
hut  that  he  was  ready  to  forget  all  that  had  passed. 
If,  however,  they  should  again  give  him  cause 
of  complaint,  he  would  send  an  army,  numerous 
as  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  utterly  destroy  them. 
Flattering  expressions  of  confidence  and  esteem  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  whole  was  enforced  by  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  few  presents.  The  Menominies  replied 
by  assurances  of  friendship,  more  sincerely  made 
and  faithfully  kept  than  could  have  been  expected. 
As  Indians  of  the  other  tribes  came  from  time  to 
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time  to  the  fort,  they  met  with  a  similar  reception; 
and,  in  his  whole  intercourse  with  them,  the  constant 
aim  of  the  commandant  was  to  gain  their  goodwill. 
The  result  was  most  happy  for  himself  and  his 
garrison. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1763,  an  Ottawa  Indian 
brought  to  Gorell  the  following  letter  from  Captain 
Etherington :  — 

“  Michillimackinac,  June  11,  1763. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“This  place  was  taken  by  surprise,  on  the  second  in¬ 
stant  by  the  Chippewas  [Ojibwas,]  at  which  time  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Jamet  and  twenty  [fifteen]  more  were  killed,  and 
all  the  rest  taken  prisoners;  but  our  good  friends,  the 
Ottawas,  have  taken  Lieutenant  Lesley,  me,  and  eleven 
men,  out  of  their  hands,  and  have  promised  to  reinstate 
us  again.  You  ’ll  therefore,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  which 
I  send  by  a  canoe  of  Ottawas,  set  out  with  all  your  garri¬ 
son,  and  what  English  traders  you  have  with  you,  and 
come  with  the  Indian  who  gives  you  this,  who  will  conduct 
you  safe  to  me.  You  must  be  sure  to  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tion  you  receive  from  the  bearer  of  this,  as  you  are  by  no 
means  to  come  to  this  post  before  you  see  me  at  the  vil- 
lage,  twenty  miles  from  this.  ...  I  must  once  more  beg 
you’ll  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  join  me;  at  the  same 
time,  be  very  careful,  and  always  be  on  your  guard.  I 
long  much  to  see  you,  and  am,  dear  sir, 

“  Your  most  humble  serv’t, 

“  Geo.  Etherington. 

J.  Gorell, 

“  Royal  Americans.” 
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On  receiving  this  letter,  Gorell  summoned  the 
Menominies  to  a  council,  told  them  what  the  Ojibwas 
had  done,  and  said  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were 
going  to  Michilimaclrinac  to  restore  order;  adding, 
that  during  his  absence  he  commended  the  fort  to 
their  care.  Great  numbers  of  the  Winnebagoes  and 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  afterwards  arrived,  and  Gorell 
addressed  them  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Presents 
were  given  them,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
greater  part  were  well  disposed  towards  the  English, 
though  a  few  were  inclined  to  prevent  their  depar¬ 
ture,  and  even  to  threaten  hostility.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture,  a  fortunate  incident  occurred.  A  Dahcotah 
chief  arrived  with  a  message  from  his  people  to  the 
following  import :  They  had  heard,  he  said,  of  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  Ojibwas.  They  hoped  that  the  tribes 
of  Green  Bay  would  not  follow  their  example,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  protect  the  English  garrison. 
Unless  they  did  so,  the  Dahcotah  would  fall  upon 
them,  and  take  ample  revenge.  This  auspicious 
interference  must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Dahcotah  had  long  regarded 
the  Ojibwas.  That  the  latter  should  espouse  one 
side  of  the  quarrel,  was  abundant  reason  to  the 
Dahcotah  for  adopting  the  other. 

Some  of  the  Green  Bay  Indians  were  also  at  enmity 
with  the  Ojibwas,  and  all  opposition  to  the  departure 
of  the  English  was  now  at  an  end.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  more  friendly  offered  to  escort  the  garrison  on 
its  way;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  Gorell’s 
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party  embarked  in  several  bateaux,  accompanied  by 
ninety  warriors  in  canoes.  Approaching  Isle  du 
Castor,  near  the  mouth  of  Green  Bay,  an  alarm  was 
given  that  the  Ojibwas  were  lying  there  in  ambush; 
on  which  the  Menominies  raised  the  war-song,  stripped 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  the 
English.  The  alarm,  however,  proved  false;  and, 
having  crossed  Lake  Michigan  in  safety,  the  party 
arrived  at  the  village  of  L’Arbre  Croche  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth.  The  Ottawas  came  down  to  the  beach,  to 
salute  them  with  a  discharge  of  guns ;  and,  on  landing, 
they  were  presented  with  the  pipe  of  peace.  Cap¬ 
tain  Etherington  and  Lieutenant  Leslie,  with  eleven 
men,  were  in  the  village,  detained  as  prisoners, 
though  treated  with  kindness.  It  was  thought  that 
the  Ottawas  intended  to  disarm  the  party  of  Gorell 
also;  but  the  latter  gave  out  that  he  would  resist 
such  an  attempt,  and  his  soldiers  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  weapons. 

Several  succeeding  days  were  occupied  by  the 
Indians  in  holding  councils.  Those  from  Green  Bay 
requested  the  Ottawas  to  set  their  prisoners  at  liberty, 
and  they  at  length  assented.  A  difficulty  still  re¬ 
mained,  as  the  Ojibwas  had  declared  that  they  would 
prevent  the  English  from  passing  down  to  Montreal. 
Their  chiefs  were  therefore  summoned ;  and  being 
at  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  state  of  much 
alarm,  they  at  length  reluctantly  yielded  the  point. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  the  English,  escorted  by 
a  fleet  of  Indian  canoes,  left  L’Arbre  Croche,  and 
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reaching,  without  interruption,  the  portage  of  the 
river  Ottawa,  descended  to  Montreal,  where  they  all 
arrived  in  safety,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August.1 
Except  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  not  a  British  soldier 
now  remained  in  the  region  of  the  lakes. 


1  Gorell,  Journal,  MS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1763. 

FRONTIER  FORTS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

We  have  followed  the  war  to  its  farthest  confines, 
and  watched  it  in  its  remotest  operations ;  not  because 
there  is  anything  especially  worthy  to  be  chronicled 
in  the  capture  of  a  backwoods  fort,  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  few  soldiers,  but  because  these  acts  exhibit  some 
of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  actors.  It  was 
along  the  line  of  the  British  frontier  that  the  war 
raged  with  its  most  destructive  violence.  To  destroy 
the  garrisons,  and  then  turn  upon  the  settlements, 
had  been  the  original  plan  of  the  Indians ;  and  while 
Pontiac  was  pushing  the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  the 
smaller  interior  posts  were  treacherously  assailed,  the 
tempest  was  gathering  which  was  soon  to  burst 
along  the  whole  frontier. 

In  1763,  the  British  settlements  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Alleghanies.  In  the  province  of  New 
York,  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  German 
Flats,  on  the  Mohawk.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  town 
of  Bedford  might  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  frontier,  while  the  settlements  of  Virginia 
extended  to  a  corresponding  distance.  Through  the 
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adjacent  wilderness  ran  various  lines  of  military 
posts,  to  make  good  the  communication  from  point  to 
point.  One  of  the  most  important  among  these 
passed  through  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
guarded  the  route  between  the  northern  colonies  and 
Lake  Ontario.  This  communication  was  formed  by 
the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk,  Wood  Creek,  the  Oneida 
Lake,  and  the  river  Oswego.  It  was  defended  by 
Forts  Stanwix,  Brewerton,  Oswego,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  posts.  Near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario  stood  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
whence  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  a  strong  and 
extensive  work,  guarding  the  access  to  the  whole 
interior  country,  both  by  way  of  the  Oswego  commu¬ 
nication  just  mentioned,  and  by  that  of  Canada  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  From  Fort  Niagara  the  route  lay 
by  a  portage  beside  the  great  falls  to  Presqu’isle, 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  town  of  Erie  now  stands. 
Thence  the  traveller  could  pass,  by  a  short  over¬ 
land  passage,  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Alleghany;  thence,  by  water,  to  Venango;  and 
thence,  down  the  Alleghany,  to  Fort  Pitt.  This 
last-mentioned  post  stood  on  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg,  —  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela.  Its 
position  was  as  captivating  to  the  eye  of  an  artist  as 
it  was  commanding  in  a  military  point  of  view.  On 
the  left,  the  Monongahela  descended  through  a  woody 
valley  of  singular  beauty;  on  the  right  flowed  the 
Alleghany,  beneath  steep  and  lofty  banks ;  and  both 
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united,  in  front,  to  form  the  broad  Ohio,  which, 
flanked  by  picturesque  hills  and  declivities,  began  at 
this  point  its  progress  towards  the  Mississippi.  The 
place  already  had  its  historic  associations,  though,  as 
yet,  their  roughness  was  unmellowed  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  It  was  here  that  the  French  had  erected  Fort 
Duquesne.  Within  a  few  miles,  Braddock  encoun¬ 
tered  his  disastrous  overthrow ;  and  on  the  hill  behind 
the  fort,  Grant’s  Highlanders  and  Lewis’s  Virginians 
had  been  surrounded  and  captured,  though  not  with¬ 
out  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

Fort  Pitt  was  built  by  General  Stanwix,  in  the 
year  1759,  upon  the  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
destroyed  by  General  Forbes.  It  was  a  strong  for¬ 
tification,  with  ramparts  of  earth,  faced  with  brick 
on  the  side  looking  down  the  Ohio.  Its  walls  have 
long  since  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  over 
their  ruins  have  risen  warehouses,  and  forges  with 
countless  chimneys,  rolling  up  their  black  volumes 
of  smoke.  Where  once  the  bark  canoe  lay  on  the 
strand,  a  throng  of  steamers  now  lie  moored  along 
the  crowded  levee. 

Fort  Pitt  stood  far  aloof  in  the  forest,  and  one 
might  journey  eastward  full  two  hundred  miles, 
before  the  English  settlements  began  to  thicken. 
Behind  it  lay  a  broken  and  woody  tract;  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  great  barrier  of  the  Alleghanies,  traversing 
the  country  in  successive  ridges ;  and  beyond  these 
lay  vast  woods,  extending  to  the  Susquehanna. 
Eastward  of  this  river,  cabins  of  settlers  became  more 
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numerous,  until,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster, 
the  country  assumed  an  appearance  of  prosperity  and 
cultivation.  Two  roads  led  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the 
settlements,  one  of  which  was  cut  by  General  Brad- 
dock  in  his  disastrous  march  across  the  mountains 
from  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1755.  The  other, 
which  was  the  more  frequented,  passed  by  Carlisle 
and  Bedford,  and  was  made  by  General  Forbes,  in 
1758.  Leaving  the  fort  by  this  latter  route,  the 
traveller  would  find  himself,  after  a  journey  of  fifty- 
six  miles,  at  the  little  post  of  Ligonier,  whence  he 
would  soon  reach  Fort  Bedford,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  nestled  among  moun¬ 
tains,  and  surrounded  by  clearings  and  log  cabins. 
Passing  several  small  posts  and  settlements,  he 
would  arrive  at  Carlisle,  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
farther  east,  a  place  resembling  Bedford  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  aspect,  although  of  greater  extent.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Fort  Bedford,  numerous  houses  of  settlers  were 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  valleys,  on  each 
side  of  the  road  from  Fort  Pitt,  so  that  the  number 
of  families  beyond  the  Susquehanna  amounted  to 
several  hundreds,  thinly  distributed  over  a  great 
space.1  From  Carlisle  to  Harris’s  Ferry,  now  Har¬ 
risburg,  on  the  Susquehanna,  was  but  a  shoit  dis¬ 
tance;  and  from  thence,  the  road  led  directly  into 
the  heart  of  the  settlements.  The  frontiers  of 
Virginia  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of 

i  There  was  a  cluster  of  loghouses  even  around  Fort  Ligonier, 
and  a  trader  named  Byerly  had  a  station  at  Bushy  Run. 
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Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to 
indicate  minutely  the  position  of  their  scattered 
settlements,  and  the  small  posts  intended  to  protect 
them.1  Along  these  borders  all  had  remained  quiet, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  excite  alarm  or  uneasiness. 
Captain  Simeon  Ecuyer,  a  brave  Swiss  officer,  who 
commanded  at  Fort  Pitt,  had  indeed  received  warn¬ 
ings  of  danger.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  Bouquet  at  Philadelphia:  “Major  Gladwyn 
writes  to  tell  me  that  I  am  surrounded  by  rascals. 
He  complains  a  great  deal  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanoes.  It  is  this  canaille  who  stir  up  the  rest 
to  mischief.”  At  length,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  at 
about  dusk  in  the  evening,  a  party  of  Indians  was 
seen  descending  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany,  with 
laden  pack-horses.  They  built  fires,  and  encamped 
on  the  shore  till  daybreak,  when  they  all  crossed 
over  to  the  fort,  bringing  with  them  a  great  quantity 
of  valuable  furs.  These  they  sold  to  the  traders, 
demanding,  in  exchange,  bullets,  hatchets,  and  gun¬ 
powder;  but  their  conduct  was  so  peculiar  as  to 
excite  the  just  suspicion  that  they  came  either  as 
spies  or  with  some  other  insidious  design.2  Hardly 
were  they  gone,  when  tidings  came  in  that  Colonel 
Clapham,  with  several  persons,  both  men  and  women, 

1  The  authorities  for  the  foregoing  topographical  sketch  are 
drawn  from  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Collections,  and  the  Olden 
Time,  an  excellent  antiquarian  work,  published  at  Pittsburg; 
together  with  various  maps,  plans,  and  contemporary  papers. 

2  Gordon,  Hist.  Pa.,  622.  MS.  Letter  —  Ecuyer  to  Bouquet,  29 
May,  1763. 
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had  been  murdered  and  scalped  near  the  fort ;  and  it 
was  soon  after  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  of  an 
Indian  town,  a  few  miles  up  the  Alleghany,  had 
totally  abandoned  their  cabins,  as  if  bent  on  some 
plan  of  mischief.  On  the  next  day,  two  soldiers 
were  shot  within  a  mile  of  the  fort.  An  express 
was  hastily  sent  to  Venango,  to  warn  the  little  gar¬ 
rison  of  danger;  but  he  returned  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  having  been  twice  fired  at,  and  severely 
wounded.1  A  trader  named  Calhoun  now  came  in 
from  the  Indian  village  of  Tuscaroras,  with  intelli- 

1  MS.  Letter  —  Bouquet  to  Amherst,  June  6. 

Extract  from  a  Letter —  Fort  Pitt,  May  31  {Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1798). 

“We  have  most  melancholy  Accounts  here  —  The  Indians  have 
broke  out  in  several  Places,  and  murdered  Colonel  Clapham  and 
his  Family;  also  two  of  our  Soldiers  at  the  Saw-mill,  near  the  Fort, 
and  two  Scalps  are  taken  from  each  man.  An  Indian  has  brought 
a  War-Belt  to  Tuscarora,  and  says  Detroit  is  invested ;  and  that 
St.  Dusky  is  cut  off,  and  Ensign  Pawley  made  Prisoner  —  Levy’s 
Goods  are  stopt  at  Tuscarora  by  the  Indians  —  Last  Night  Eleven 
men  were  attacked  at  Beaver  Creek  eight  or  nine  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  were  killed  — And  Twenty-five  of  Macrae’s  and  Alison’s 
Horses,  loaded  with  Skins,  are  all  taken. 

Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Ecuyer  to  Bouquet. 

“  Fort  Pitt,  29th  May, 1763. 

“Just  as  I  had  finished  my  Letter,  Three  men  came  in  from  Clap- 
ham’s,  with  the  Melancholy  News,  that  Yesterday,  at  three  O’clock 
in  the  Afternoon,  the  Indians  Murdered  Clapham,  and  Every  Body 
in  his  House  :  These  three  men  were  out  at  work,  &  Escaped  through 
the  Woods.  I  Immediately  Armed  them,  and  sent  them  to  Assist 
our  People  at  Bushy  Run.  The  Indians  have  told  Byerly  (at  Bushy 
Run)  to  Leave  his  Place  in  Four  Days,  or  he  and  his  Family  would 
all  be  murdered :  I  am  Uneasy  for  the  little  Posts  As  for  this, 
I  will  answer  for  it.” 

The  above  is  a  contemporary  translation.  The  original,  which  is 
before  me,  is  in  French,  like  all  Ecuyer’s  letters  to  Bouquet. 
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gence  of  a  yet  more  startling  kind.  At  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  a  chief 
named  Shingas,  with  several  of  the  principal  war¬ 
riors  in  the  place,  had  come  to  Calhoun’s  cabin,  and 
earnestly  begged  him  to  depart,  declaring  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  see  him  killed  before  their  eyes. 
The  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas,  they  said,  had  taken  up 
the  hatchet,  and  captured  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and 
all  the  forts  of  the  interior.  The  Delawares  and 
Shawanoes  of  the  Ohio  were  following  their  example, 
and  were  murdering  all  the  traders  among  them. 
Calhoun  and  the  thirteen  men  in  his  employ  lost  no 
time  in  taking  their  departure.  The  Indians  forced 
them  to  leave  their  guns  behind,  promising  that  they 
would  give  them  three  warriors  to  guide  them  in 
safety  to  Fort  Pitt;  but  the  whole  proved  a  piece 
of  characteristic  dissimulation  and  treachery.  The 
three  guides  led  them  into  an  ambuscade  at  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  Creek.  A  volley  of  balls  showered 
upon  them;  eleven  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
Calhoun  and  two  others  alone  made  their  escape.1 
“I  see,”  writes  Ecuyer  to  his  colonel,  “that  the  affair 
is  general.  I  tremble  for  our  outposts.  I  believe, 
from  what  I  hear,  that  I  am  surrounded  by  Indians. 

I  neglect  nothing  to  give  them  a  good  reception ;  and 
I  expect  to  be  attacked  to-morrow  morning.  Please 
God  I  may  be.  I  am  passably  well  prepared.  Every¬ 
body  is  at  work,  and  I  do  not  sleep ;  but  I  tremble 
lest  my  messenger  should  be  cut  off.” 

1  Copy  of  intelligence  brought  to  Fort  Pitt  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  MS. 
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The  intelligence  concerning  the  fate  of  the  traders 
in  the  Indian  villages  proved  but  too  true.  They 
were  slaughtered  everywhere,  without  mercy,  and 
often  under  circumstances  of  the  foulest  barbarity. 
A  boy  named  M’Cullough,  captured  during  the 
French  war,  and  at  this  time  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians,  relates,  in  his  published  narrative,  that  he, 
with  a  party  of  Indian  children,  went  out,  one  even¬ 
ing,  to  gaze  with  awe  and  wonder  at  the  body  of  a 
trader,  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  path,  mangled 
with  tomahawks,  and  stuck  full  of  arrows.1  It  was 


1  M’Cullough  gives  the  following  account  of  the  murder  of 
another  of  the  traders  named  Green :  — 

“  About  sunrise,  Mussoughwhese  (an  Indian,  my  adopted  brother  s 
nephew,  known  by  the  name  of  Ben  Dickson,  among  the  white 
people)  came  to  our  house ;  he  had  a  pistol  and  a  large  scalping- 
knife,  concealed  under  his  blanket,  belted  round  his  body.  He  in¬ 
formed  Kettoohhalend  (for  that  was  my  adopted  brother’s  name), 
that  he  came  to  kill  Tom  Green ;  but  Kettoohhalend  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  off  it.  They  walked  out  together,  and  Green  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  endeavouring,  as  I  suppose,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
alarm  the  night  before ;  in  a  short  time  they  returned  to  the  house, 
and  immediately  went  out  again.  Green  asked  me  to  bring  him 
his  horse,  as  we  heard  the  bell  a  short  distance  off ;  he  then  went 
after  the  Indians  again,  and  I  went  for  the  horse.  As  I  was  return¬ 
ing,  I  observed  them  coming  out  of  a  house  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  ours  ;  Kettoohhalend  was  foremost,  Green  in  the  middle  ; 
I  took  but  slight  notice  of  them,  until  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol ; 
I  cast  my  eyes  towards  them,  and  observed  the  smoke,  and  saw 
Green  standing  on  the  side  of  the  path,  with  his  hands  across  his 
breast ;  I  thought  it  had  been  him  that  shot ;  he  stood  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  then  fell  on  his  face  across  the  path.  I  instantly  got  off  the 
horse,  and  held  him  by  the  bridle,  —  Kettoohhalend  sunk  his  pipe  tom¬ 
ahawk  into  his  skull ;  Mussoughwhese  stabbed  him  under  the  armpit 
with  his  scalping-knife ;  he  had  shot  him  between  the  shoulders 
with  his  pistol.  The  squaws  gathered  about  him  and  stripped  him 
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stated  in  the  journals  of  the  day  that  more  than  a 
hundred  traders  fell  victims,  and  that  the  property 
taken  from  them,  or  seized  at  the  capture  of  the 
interior  posts,  amounted  to  an  incredible  sum.1 

The  Moravian  Loskiel  relates  that  in  the  villages 
of  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  meaning  probably  those 
of  Sandusky,  the  traders  were  so  numerous  that  the 
Indians  were  afraid  to  attack  them  openly,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem :  They  told  their 
unsuspecting  victims  that  the  surrounding  tribes  had 
risen  in  arms,  and  were  soon  coming  that  way,  bent 
on  killing  every  Englishman  they  could  find.  The 
Wyandots  averred  that  they  would  gladly  protect 
their  friends,  the  white  men;  but  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  so,  unless  the  latter  would  consent, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  become  their  prisoners. 
In  this  case,  they  said,  the  hostile  Indians  would 
refrain  from  injuring  them,  and  they  should  be  set 
at  liberty  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past.  The 


naked,  trailed  him  down  the  bank,  and  plunged  him  into  the  creek  • 
there  was  a  freshet  in  the  creek  at  the  time,  which  carried  him  off’ 
Mussoughwhese  then  came  to  me  (where  I  was  holding  the  horse  as 

I  “0t  “°Vfd  fr°m  the  sPot  where  1  when  Green  was  shot), 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand;  he  told  me  that  he  was  coming 
to  kin  me  next;  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  hold  of  the 
bridle,  telling  me  that  that  was  his  horse  ;  I  was  glad  to  parley  with 
him  on  the  terms,  and  delivered  the  horse  to  him.  All  the  Indians 
in  the  town  immediately  collected  together,  and  started  off  to  the 
Salt  Licks,  where  the  rest  of  the  traders  were,  and  murdered  the 

whole  of  them,  and  divided  their  goods  amongst  them,  and  likewise 
their  horses.” 

1  Gent.  Mag.,  xxxiii.  413.  The  loss  is  here  stated  at  the  greatly 
exaggerated  amount  of  £500,000. 
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traders  fell  into  the  snare.  They  gave  up  their 
arms,  and,  the  better  to  carry  out  the  deception, 
even  consented  to  be  bound;  but  no  sooner  was 
this  accomplished,  than  their  treacherous  counsellors 
murdered  them  all  in  cold  blood.1 

A  curious  incident,  relating  to  this  period,  is  given 
by  the  missionary  Heckewelder.  Strange  as  the 
story  may  appear,  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
Indian  character  and  usage,  and  perhaps  need  not  be 
rejected  as  wholly  void  of  truth.  The  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  relates  several  times  occurs  in 
the  manuscript  journals  and  correspondence  of  officers 
in  the  Indian  country.  A  trader  named  Chapman 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians  near  Detroit. 
For  some  time,  he  was  protected  by  the  humane 
interference  of  a  Frenchman ;  but  at  length  his  cap- 
tors  resolved  to  burn  him  alive.  He  was  tied  to  the 
stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled.  As  the  heat  grew 
intolerable,  one  of  the  Indians  handed  to  him  a  bowl 
filled  with  broth.  The  wretched  man,  scorching 
with  fiery  thirst,  eagerly  snatched  the  vessel,  and 
applied  it  to  his  lips ;  but  the  liquid  was  purposely 
made  scalding  hot.  With  a  sudden  burst  of  rage,  he 
flung  back  the  bowl  and  its  contents  into  the  face  of 
the  Indian.  “He  is  mad!  he  is  mad!”  shouted  the 
crowd;  and  though,  the  moment  before,  they  had 
been  keenly  anticipating  the  delight  of  seeing  him 
burn,  they  hastily  put  out  the  fire,  released  him  from 
the  stake,  and  set  him  at  liberty.2  Such  is  the  super- 

1  Loskiel,  99.  2  Heckewelder,  Hist.  Ind.  Nat.,  260. 
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stitious  respect  which  the  Indians  entertain  for  every 
form  of  insanity. 

While  the  alarming  incidents  just  mentioned  were 
occurring  at  Fort  Pitt,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Ligonier 
received  yet  more  unequivocal  tokens  of  hostility; 
for  one  morning  a  volley  of  bullets  was  sent  among 
them,  with  no  other  effect,  however,  than  killing  a 
few  horses.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bedford,  several 
men  were  killed;  on  which  the  inhabitants  were 
mustered  and  organized,  and  the  garrison  kept  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert.  A  few  of  the  best  woodsmen 
were  formed  into  a  company,  dressed  and  painted 
like  Indians.  A  party  of  the  enemy  suddenly 
appeared,  whooping  and  brandishing  their  tomahawks, 
at  the  skirts  of  the  forest;  on  which  these  counterfeit 
savages  dashed  upon  them  at  full  gallop,  routing 
them  in  an  instant,  and  driving  them  far  through  the 
woods.1 

At  Fort  Pitt  every  preparation  was  made  for  an 
attack.  The  houses  and  cabins  outside  the  rampart 
were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  every  morning,  at 
an  hour  before  dawn,  the  drum  beat,  and  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  their  alarm  posts.2  The  garrison 

1  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  1799.  I  shall  frequently  refer  to 
the  columns  of  this  journal,  which  are  filled  with  letters,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters,  written  at  different  parts  of  the  frontier,  and 
containing  very  minute  and  authentic  details  of  the  events  which 
daily  occurred. 

2  Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Fort  Pitt,  June  16,  1763  (Penn.  Gaz. 
No.  1801). 

“We  have  Alarms  from,  and  Skirmishes  with,  the  Indians  every 
Day ;  but  they  have  done  us  little  Harm  as  yet.  Yesterday  I  was 
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consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers, 
traders,  and  backwoodsmen;  and  there  were  also  in 
the  fort  about  one  hundred  women,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  children,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
families  of  settlers  who  were  preparing  to  build  their 
cabins  in  the  neighborhood.1  “We  are  so  crowded 
in  the  fort,”  writes  Ecuyer  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
“that  I  fear  disease;  for,  in  spite  of  every  care,  I 
cannot  keep  the  place  as  clean  as  I  should  like. 
Besides,  the  small-pox  is  among  us;  and  I  have 
therefore  caused  a  hospital  to  be  built  under  the 
drawbridge,  out  of  range  of  musket-shot.  ...  I  am 
determined  to  hold  my  post,  spare  my  men,  and  never 
expose  them  without  necessity.  This,  I  think,  is 
what  you  require  of  me.”2  The  desultory  outrages 
with  which  the  war  began,  and  which  only  served  to 
put  the  garrison  on  their  guard,  prove  that  among 
the  neighboring  Indians  there  was  no  chief  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  curb  their  wayward  temper,  and  force 
them  to  conform  to  any  preconcerted  plan.  The 
authors  of  the  mischief  were  unruly  young  warriors, 
fevered  with  eagerness  to  win  the  first  scalp,  and 

out  with  a  Party  of  Men,  when  we  were  fired  upon,  and  one  of  the 
Serjeants  was  killed ;  hut  we  beat  off  the  Indians,  and  brought  the 
Man  in  with  his  Scalp  on.  Last  Night  the  Bullock  Guard  was  fired 
upon,  when  one  Cow  was  killed.  We  are  obliged  to  he  on  Duty 
Night  and  Day.  The  Indians  have  cut  off  above  100  of  our  Traders 
in  the  Woods,  besides  all  our  little  Posts.  We  have  Plenty  of  Pro¬ 
visions  ;  and  the  Fort  is  in  such  a  good  Posture  of  Defence,  that, 
with  God’s  Assistance,  we  can  defend  it  against  1000  Indians.” 

1  ms.  Letter  —  Ecuyer  to  Bouquet,  June  5.  Ibid.,  June  26. 

2  Ibid.,  June  16  (Translation). 
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setting  at  defiance  the  authority  of  their  elders. 
These  petty  annoyances,  far  from  abating,  continued 
for  many  successive  days,  and  kept  the  garrison  in  a 
state  of  restless  alarm.  It  was  dangerous  to  venture 
outside  the  walls,  and  a  few  who  attempted  it  were 
shot  and  scalped  by  lurking  Indians.  “They  have 
the  impudence,”  writes  an  officer,  “to  fire  all  night 
at  our  sentinels;  ”  nor  were  these  attacks  confined  to 
the  night,  for  even  during  the  day  no  man  willingly 
exposed  his  head  above  the  rampart.  The  surround¬ 
ing  woods  were  known  to  be  full  of  prowling  Indians, 
whose  number  seemed  daily  increasing,  though  as 
yet  they  had  made  no  attempt  at  a  general  attack. 
At  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  a  party  of  them  appeared  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  cleared  lands  behind  the  fort,  driv¬ 
ing  off  the  horses  which  were  grazing  there,  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  cattle.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished 
than  a  general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  fort  from 
every  side  at  once,  though  at  so  great  a  distance 
that  only  two  men  were  killed.  The  garrison  replied 
by  a  discharge  of  howitzers,  the  shells  of  which, 
bursting  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  greatly  amazed 
and  disconcerted  them.  As  it  grew  dark,  their  fire 
slackened,  though,  throughout  the  night,  the  flash 
of  guns  was  seen  at  frequent  intervals,  followed  by 
the  whooping  of  the  invisible  assailants. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  several 
Indians  approached  the  fort  with  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence,  and  took  their  stand  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
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ditch,  where  one  of  them,  a  Delaware,  named  the 
Turtle’s  Heart,  addressed  the  garrison  as  follows: 

“  My  Brothers,  we  that  stand  here  are  your 
friends;  but  we  have  bad  news  to  tell  you.  Six 
great  nations  of  Indians  have  taken  up  the  hatchet, 
and  cut  off  all  the  English  garrisons,  excepting  yours. 
They  are  now  on  their  way  to  destroy  you  also. 

“  My  Brothers,  we  are  your  friends,  and  we  wish 
to  save  your  lives.  What  we  desire  you  to  do  is 
this:  You  must  leave  this  fort,  with  all  your  women 
and  children,  and  go  down  to  the  English  settlements, 
where  you  will  be  safe.  There  are  many  bad  Indians 
already  here;  but  we  will  protect  you  from  them. 
You  must  go  at  once,  because  if  you  wait  till  the 
six  great  nations  arrive  here,  you  will  all  he  killed, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  to  protect  you.” 

To  this  proposal,  by  which  the  Indians  hoped  to 
gain  a  safe  and  easy  possession  of  the  fort,  Captain 
Ecuyer  made  the  following  reply.  The  vein  of 
humor  perceptible  in  it  may  serve  to  indicate  that 
he  was  under  no  great  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  his  garrison :  — 

“  My  Brothers,  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  kind¬ 
ness,  though  we  are  convinced  that  you  must  be 
mistaken  in  what  you  have  told  us  about  the  forts 
being  captured.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  are  able  to  keep  the  fort  against 
all  the  nations  of  Indians  that  may  dare  to  attack  it. 
We  are  very  well  off  in  this  place,  and  we  mean  to 
stay  here. 

VOL.  II.  — 10  * 
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“  My  Brothers,  as  you  have  shown  yourselves  such 
true  friends,  we  feel  bound  in  gratitude  to  inform 
you  that  an  army  of  six  thousand  English  will  shortly 
arrive  here,  and  that  another  army  of  three  thousand 
is  gone  up  the  lakes,  to  punish  the  Ottawas  and 
Ojibwas.  A  third  has  gone  to  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  where  they  will  be  joined  by  your  enemies, 
the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  who  are  coming  here 
to  destroy  you.  Therefore  take  pity  on  your  women 
and  children,  and  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  have  told  you  this  in  confidence,  out 
of  our  great  solicitude  lest  any  of  you  should  be  hurt ; 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  not  tell  the  other  Indians, 
lest  they  should  escape  from  our  vengeance.”1 

This  politic  invention  of  the  three  armies  had 
an  excellent  effect,  and  so  startled  the  Indians  that, 
on  the  next  day,  most  of  them  withdrew  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  went  to  meet  a  great  body  of 
warriors,  who  were  advancing  from  the  westward  to 
attack  the  fort.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  a  soldier  named  Gray,  belonging  to  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Presqu’isle,  came  in  with  the  report  that, 
more  than  a  week  before,  that  little  post  had  been 
furiously  attacked  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  Indians 
from  Detroit,  that  they  had  assailed  it  for  three  days, 
repeatedly  setting  it  on  fire,  and  had  at  length  under¬ 
mined  it  so  completely  that  the  garrison  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire 

1  MS.  Report  of  Alexander  M’Kee,  deputy  agent  for  Indian  affairs 
at  Fort  Pitt. 
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in  safety  to  Fort  Pitt.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
they  left  their  shelter,  than  the  Indians  fell  upon 
them,  and,  as  Gray  declared,  butchered  them  all, 
except  himself  and  one  other  man,  who  darted  into 
the  woods,  and  escaped  amid  the  confusion,  hearing 
behind  them,  as  they  fled,  the  screams  of  their  mur¬ 
dered  comrades.  This  account  proved  erroneous,  as 
the  garrison  were  carried  by  their  captors  in  safety 
to  Detroit.  Some  time  after  this  event,  Captain 
Dalzell’s  detachment,  on  their  way  to  Detroit,  stopped 
at  the  place,  and  found,  close  to  the  ruined  fort,  the 
hair  of  several  of  the  men,  which  had  been  shorn  off, 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  process  of  painting  and 
bedecking  them  like  Indian  warriors.  From  this  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers  were 
adopted  on  the  spot  into  the  tribes  of  their  conquerors. 
In  a  previous  chapter,  a  detailed  account  has  been 
given  of  the  defence  of  Presqu’isle,  and  its  capture. 

Gray  informed  Captain  Ecuyer  that,  a  few  days 
before  the  attack  on  the  garrison,  they  had  seen  a 
schooner  on  the  lake,  approaching  from  the  westward. 
She  had  sent  a  boat  to  shore  with  the  tidings  that 
Detroit  had  been  beleaguered,  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  by  many  hundred  Indians,  and  that  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  ninety-six  men  had  been  attacked  near  that 
place,  of  whom  only  about  thirty  had  escaped,  the 
rest  being  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  put  to  death 
by  slow  torture.  The  panic-stricken  soldier,  in  his 
flight  from  Presqu’isle,  had  passed  the  spots  where 
lately  had  stood  the  little  forts  of  Le  Bceuf  and 
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Venango.  Both  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  he 
surmised  that  the  whole  of  their  wretched  garrisons 
had  fallen  victims.1  The  disaster  proved  less  fatal 
than  his  fears  led  him  to  suspect;  for,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  he  arrived,  Ensign  Price,  the  officer 
commanding  at  Le  Boeuf,  was  seen  approaching 
along  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany,  followed  by  seven 
haggard  and  half-famished  soldiers.2  He  and  his 
men  told  the  following  story:  — 

1  MS.  Letter  —  Ecuyer  to  Bouquet,  June  26. 

2  Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Fort  Pitt,  June  26  (Penn.  Gaz.,  No. 
1802). 

“  This  Morning,  Ensign  Price,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  with 
Part  of  his  Garrison,  arrived  here,  being  separated  from  the  rest  in 
the  night.  —  The  Enemy  attacked  his  Post,  and  set  it  on  Fire,  and 
while  they  watched  the  Door  of  the  House,  he  got  out  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  Indians  continued  firing  a  long  Time  afterwards, 
imagining  that  the  Garrison  was  in  it,  and  that  they  were  consumed 
with  the  House.  —  He  touched  at  Venango,  found  the  Fort  burnt  to 
the  Ground,  and  saw  one  of  our  Expresses  lying  killed  on  the  Road. 

“Four  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon.  Just  now  came  in  one  of  the 
Soldiers  from  Presque  Isle,  who  says,  Mr.  Christie  fought  two  Days ; 
that  the  Enemy  Fifty  times  set  Fire  to  the  Blockhouse,  but  that 
they  as  often  put  it  out :  That  they  then  undermined  the  House, 
and  was  ready  to  blow  it  up,  when  they  offered  Mr.  Christie  Terms, 
who  accepted  them,  viz.,  That  he,  and  his  Garrison,  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  this  Place.  —  The  Soldier  also  says,  he  suspected  they 
intended  to  put  them  all  to  Death  ;  and  that  on  hearing  a  Woman 
scream  out,  he  supposed  they  were  murdering  her ;  upon  which  he 
and  another  Soldier  came  immediately  off,  but  knows  nothing  of 
the  rest;  That  the  Vessel  from  Niagara  was  in  Sight,  but  believes 
she  had  no  Provisions,  as  the  Indians  told  them  they  had  cut  off 
Little  Niagara,  and  destroyed  800  Barrels  :  And  that  he  thinks  by 
what  he  saw,  Venango  had  capitulated.” 

The  soldier  here  spoken  of  was  no  doubt  Gray,  who  was  men¬ 
tioned  above,  though  his  story  is  somewhat  differently  given  in  the 
letter  of  Captain  Ecuyer,  just  cited. 
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The  available  defences  of  Fort  Le  Boeuf  consisted, 
at  the  time,  of  a  single  ill-constructed  blockhouse, 
occupied  by  the  ensign,  with  two  corporals  and 
eleven  privates.  They  had  only  about  twenty  rounds 
of  ammunition  each ;  and  the  powder,  moreover,  was 
in  a  damaged  condition.  At  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  soldier  told 
Price  that  he  saw  Indians  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  Presqu’isle.  Price  ran  to  the  door, 
and,  looking  out,  saw  one  of  his  men,  apparently 
much  frightened,  shaking  hands  with  five  Indians. 
He  held  open  the  door  till  the  man  had  entered,  the 
five  Indians  following  close,  after  having,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  sign  from  Price,  left  their  weapons  behind. 
They  declared  that  they  were  going  to  fight  the 
Cherokees,  and  begged  for  powder  and  ball.  This 
being  refused,  they  asked  leave  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  before  the  blockhouse.  Price  assented,  on 
winch  one  of  them  went  off,  but  very  soon  returned 
with  thirty  more,  who  crowded  before  the  window  of 
the  blockhouse,  and  begged  for  a  kettle  to  cook 
their  food.  Price  tried  to  give  them  one  through  the 
window,  but  the  aperture  proved  too  narrow,  and 
they  grew  clamorous  that  he  should  open  the  door 
again.  This  he  refused.  They  then  went  to  a 
neighboring  storehouse,  pulled  out  some  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  stones,  and  got  into  the  cellar;  whence,  by 
knocking  away  one  or  two  planks  immediately  above 
the  sill  of  the  building,  they  could  fire  on  the  garri¬ 
son  in  perfect  safety,  being  below  the  range  of  shot 
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from  the  loopholes  of  the  blockhouse,  which  was  not 
ten  yards  distant.  Here  they  remained  some  hours, 
making  their  preparations,  while  the  garrison  waited 
in  suspense,  cooped  up  in  their  wooden  citadel. 
Towards  evening,  they  opened  fire,  and  shot  such  a 
number  of  burning  arrows  against  the  side  and  roof 
of  the  blockhouse,  that  three  several  times  it  was  in 
flames.  But  the  men  worked  desperately,  and  each 
time  the  fire  was  extinguished.  A  fourth  time  the 
alarm  was  given ;  and  now  the  men  on  the  roof  came 
down  in  despair,  crying  out  that  they  could  not 
extinguish  it,  and  calling  on  their  officer  for  God’s 
sake  to  let  them  leave  the  building,  or  they  should 
all  be  burnt  alive.  Price  behaved  with  great  spirit. 
“We  must  fight  as  long  as  we  can,  and  then  die 
together,”  was  his  answer  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
disheartened  men.1  But  he  could  not  revive  tlieir 
drooping  courage,  and  meanwhile  the  fire  spread 
beyond  all  hope  of  mastering  it.  They  implored 
him  to  let  them  go,  and  at  length  the  brave  young 
officer  told  them  to  save  themselves  if  they  could. 
It  was  time,  for  they  were  suffocating  in  their  burn¬ 
ing  prison.  There  was  a  narrow  window  in  the  back 
of  the  blockhouse,  through  which,  with  the  help  of 
axes,  they  all  got  out;  and,  favored  by  the  darkness, 
for  night  had  closed  in,  —  escaped  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  pine-swamp,  while  the  Indians,  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure,  were  still  showering  fire-arrows 

1  Record  of  Court  of  Inquiry,  Evidence  of  Corporal  Fisher.  The 
statement  is  supported  by  all  the  rest  of  the  men  examined. 
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against  the  front  of  the  blazing  building.  As  the 
fugitives  groped  their  way,  in  pitchy  darkness, 
through  the  tangled  intricacies  of  the  swamp,  they 
saw  the  sky  behind  them  lurid  with  flames,  and  heard 
the  reports  of  the  Indians’  guns,  as  these  painted 
demons  were  leaping  and  yelling  in  front  of  the  flam¬ 
ing  blockhouse,  firing  into  the  loopholes,  and  exult¬ 
ing  in  the  thought  that  their  enemies  were  suffering 
the  agonies  of  death  within. 

Presqu’isle  was  but  fifteen  miles  distant;  but, 
from  the  direction  in  which  his  assailants  had  come, 
Price  rightly  judged  that  it  had  been  captured,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  make  his  way,  if  possible,  to 
Venango,  and  reinforce  Lieutenant  Gordon,  who 
commanded  there.  A  soldier  named  John  Dortinger, 
who  had  been  sixteen  months  at  Le  Boeuf,  thought 
that  he  could  guide  the  party,  but  lost  the  way  in 
the  darkness;  so  that,  after  struggling  all  night 
through  swamps  and  forests,  they  found  themselves 
at  daybreak  only  two  miles  from  their  point  of 
departure.  Just  before  dawn,  several  of  the  men 
became  separated  from  the  rest.  Price  and  those 
with  him  waited  for  some  time,  whistling,  coughing, 
and  making  such  other  signals  as  they  dared,  to 
attract  their  attention,  but  without  success,  and  they 
were  forced  to  proceed  without  them.  Their  only 
provisions  were  three  biscuits  to  a  man.  They 
pushed  on  all  day,  and  reached  Venango  at  one 
o’clock  of  the  following  night.  Nothing  remained 
but  piles  of  smouldering  embers,  among  which  lay 
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the  half-burned  bodies  of  its  hapless  garrison.  They 
now  continued  their  journey  down  the  Alleghany. 
On  the  third  night  their  last  biscuit  was  consumed, 
and  they  were  half  dead  with  hunger  and  exhaustion 
before  their  eyes  were  gladdened  at  length  by  the 
friendly  walls  of  Fort  Pitt.  Of  those  who  had  strag¬ 
gled  from  the  party,  all  eventually  appeared  but 
two,  who,  spent  with  starvation,  had  been  left 
behind,  and  no  doubt  perished.1 

Not  a  man  remained  alive  to  tell  the  fate  of 
Venango.  An  Indian,  who  was  present  at  its  de¬ 
struction,  long  afterwards  described  the  scene  to  Sir 
William  Johnson.  A  large  body  of  Senecas  gained 
entrance  under  pretence  of  friendship,  then  closed 
the  gates,  fell  upon  the  garrison,  and  butchered 
them  all  except  the  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant 
Gordon,  whom  they  forced  to  write,  from  their  dic¬ 
tation,  a  statement  of  the  grievances  which  had  driven 
them  to  arms,  and  then  tortured  over  a  slow  fire  for 
several  successive  nights,  till  he  expired.  This 

1  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  Price  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet 
from  Fort  Pitt,  announcing  his  escape;  and  again  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  giving  an  account  of  the  affair.  Both  letters  are  before  me ; 
but  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  record  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  held  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  of  Presqu’isle  and  Le  Boeuf. 
This  embraces  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  survivors ;  namely^ 
Ensign  George  Price,  Corporals  Jacob  Fisher  and  John  Nash,  and 
privates  John  Dogood,  John  Nigley,  John  Dortinger,  and  Uriah 
Trunk.  All  the  men  bear  witness  to  the  resolution  of  their  offi¬ 
cer.  One  of  them  declared  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  they  could  persuade  him  to  leave  the  blockhouse  with 
them. 
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done,  they  burned  the  place  to  the  ground,  and 
departed.1 

While  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  were  thus  assailed, 
Fort  Ligonier  was  also  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  who  fired  upon  it  with  great  fury  and  perti¬ 
nacity,  hut  were  beaten  off  after  a  hard  day’s  fight¬ 
ing.  Fort  Augusta,  on  the  Susquehanna,  was  at  the 
same  time  menaced ;  but  the  garrison  being  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  timely  reinforcement,  the  Indians  aban¬ 
doned  their  purpose.  Carlisle,  Bedford,  and  the 
small  intermediate  posts  all  experienced  some  effects 
of  savage  hostility ; 2  while  among  the  settlers,  whose 

1  MS.  Johnson  Papers.  Not  many  years  since,  some  traces  of 
Fort  Venango  were  yet  visible.  The  following  description  of  them 
is  from  the  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania :  — 

“  Its  ruins  plainly  indicate  its  destruction  by  fire.  Burnt  stone, 
melted  glass  and  iron,  leave  no  doubt  of  this.  All  through  the 
groundworks  are  to  be  found  great  quantities  of  mouldering  bones. 
Amongst  the  ruins,  knives,  gun-barrels,  locks,  and  musket-balls  have 
been  frequently  found,  and  still  continue  to  be  found.  About  the 
centre  of  the  area  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  magazine,  in  which, 
with  what  truth  I  cannot  vouch,  is  said  to  be  a  well.  The  same 
tradition  also  adds,  ‘And  in  that  well  there  is  a  cannon;’  but  no 
examination  has  been  made  for  it. 

2  Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Fort  Bedford,  June  30,  1763  {Penn. 

Gaz.,  No.  1802) :  — 

“  This  Morning  a  Party  of  the  Enemy  attacked  fifteen  Persons, 
who  were  mowing  in  Mr.  Croghan’s  Field,  within  a  Mile  of  the 
Garrison,  and  News  is  brought  in  of  two  Men  being  killed.  —  Eight 
o’clock.  Two  Men  are  brought  in,  alive,  tomahawked  and  scalped 
more  than  Half  the  Head  over— Our  Parade  just  now  presents  a 
Scene  of  bloody  and  savage  Cruelty;  three  Men,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  Bloom  of  Life,  the  other  an  old  man,  lying  scalped  (two  of 
them  still  alive)  thereon :  Any  thing  feigned  in  the  most  fabulous 
Romance,  cannot  parallel  the  horrid  Sight  now  before  me ;  the 
Gashes  the  poor  People  bear  are  most  terrifying.  —  Ten  o’clock. 
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houses  were  scattered  throughout  the  adjacent  valleys, 
outrages  were  perpetrated,  and  sufferings  endured, 
which  defy  all  attempt  at  description. 

At  Fort  Pitt,  every  preparation  was  made  to  repel 
the  attack  which  was  hourly  expected.  A  part  of 
the  rampart,  undermined  by  the  spring  floods,  had 
fallen  into  the  ditch ;  but,  by  dint  of  great  labor,  this 
injury  was  repaired.  A  line  of  palisades  was  erected 
along  the  ramparts;  the  barracks  were  made  shot- 
proof,  to  protect  the  women  and  children;  and,  as 
the  interior  buildings  were  all  of  wood,  a  rude  fire- 
engine  was  constructed,  to  extinguish  any  flames 
which  might  be  kindled  by  the  burning  arrows  of  the 
Indians.  Several  weeks,  however,  elapsed  without 
any  determined  attack  from  the  enemy,  who  were 
engaged  in  their  bloody  work  among  the  settlements 
and  smaller  posts.  From  the  beginning  of  July 
until  towards  its  close,  nothing  occurred  except  a 
series  of  petty  and  futile  attacks,  by  which  the 
Indians  abundantly  exhibited  their  malicious  inten¬ 
tions,  without  doing  harm  to  the  garrison.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time,  the  communication  with  the 
settlements  was  completely  cut  off,  so  that  no  letters 
were  written  from  the  fort,  or,  at  all  events,  none 
reached  their  destination ;  and  we  are  therefore  left 
to  depend  upon  a  few  meagre  official  reports,  as 
our  only  sources  of  information. 

They  are  just  expired  -  One  of  them,  after  being  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  ran  a  little  way,  and  got  on  a  Loft  in  Mr.  Croghan’s  House 
where  he  lay  till  found  by  a  Party  of  the  Garrison.’' 
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On.  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  a  small  party  of 
Indians  was  seen  approaching  the  gate,  displaying  a 
flag,  which  one  of  them  had  some  time  before  received 
as  a  present  from  the  English  commander.  On  the 
strength  of  this  token  they  were  admitted,  and 
proved  to  be  chiefs  of  distinction ;  among  whom  were 
Shingas,  Turtle’s  Heart,  and  others,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  maintained  an  appearance  of  friendship.  Being 
admitted  to  a  council,  one  of  them  addressed  Captain 
Ecuyer  and  his  officers  to  the  following  effect: 

“  Brothers,  what  we  are  about  to  say  comes  from 
our  hearts,  and  not  from  our  lips. 

“  Brothers,  we  wish  to  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friend¬ 
ship,  _ that  ancient  chain  which  our  forefathers  held 

with  their  brethren  the  English.  You  have  let  your 
end  of  the  chain  fall  to  the  ground,  hut  ours  is  still 
fast  within  our  hands.  Why  do  you  complain  that 
our  young  men  have  fired  at  your  soldiers,  and  killed 
your  cattle  and  your  horses?  You  yourselves  are  the 
cause  of  this.  You  marched  your  armies  into  our 
country,  and  built  forts  here,  though  we  told  you, 
again  and  again,  that  we  wished  you  to  remove.  My 
Brothers,  this  land  is  ours,  and  not  yours. 

“  My  Brothers,  two  days  ago  we  received  a  great 
belt  of  wampum  from  the  Ottawas  of  Detroit,  and 
the  message  they  sent  us  was  in  these  words:  — 
Grandfathers  the  Delawares,  by  this  belt  we 
inform  you  that  in  a  short  time  we  intend  to  pass,  in 
a  very  great  body,  through  your  country,  on  our 
way  to  strike  the  English  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 
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Grandfathers,  you  know  us  to  be  a  headstrong  people. 
We  are  determined  to  stop  at  nothing;  and  as  we 
expect  to  be  very  hungry,  we  will  seize  and  eat  up 
everything  that  comes  in  our  way.  ’ 1 

“Brothers,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  the 
Ottawas.  If  you  leave  this  place  immediately,  and 
go  home  to  your  wives  and  children,  no  harm  will 
come  of  it;  but  if  you  stay,  you  must  blame  your¬ 
selves  alone  for  what  may  happen.  Therefore  we 
desire  you  to  remove.” 

To  the  not  wholly  unreasonable  statement  of 
wrongs  contained  in  this  speech.  Captain  Ecuyer 
replied,  by  urging  the  shallow  pretence  that  the  forts 
were  built  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Indians 
with  clothes  and  ammunition.  He  then  absolutely 
refused  to  leave  the  place.  “I  have,”  he  said,  “war¬ 
riors,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  to  defend  it  three 
years  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods ;  and  we 
shall  never  abandon  it  as  long  as  a  white  man  lives 
in  America.  I  despise  the  Ottawas,  and  am  very 
much  surprised  at  our  brothers  the  Delawares,  for 
proposing  to  us  to  leave  this  place  and  go  home. 
This  is  our  home.  You  have  attacked  us  without 
reason  or  provocation;  you  have  murdered  and 
plundered  our  warriors  and  traders ;  you  have  taken 
our  horses  and  cattle ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  tell 
us  youi  hearts  are  good  towards  your  brethren  the 
English.  How  can  I  have  faith  in  you  ?  Therefore, 

1  This  is  a  common  Indian  metaphor.  To  destroy  an  enemy  is 
in  their  phrase,  to  eat  him. 
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now,  Brothers,  I  will  advise  you  to  go  home  to  your 
towns,  and  take  care  of  your  wives  and  children. 
Moreover,  I  tell  you  that  if  any  of  you  appear  again 
about  this  fort,  I  will  throw  bombshells,  which  will 
burst  and  blow  you  to  atoms,  and  fire  cannon  among 
you,  loaded  with  a  whole  bag  full  of  bullets.  There¬ 
fore  take  care,  for  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you.”1 

The  chiefs  departed,  much  displeased  with  their 
reception.  Though  nobody  in  his  senses  could  blame 
the  course  pursued  by  Captain  Ecuyer,  and  though 
the  building  of  forts  in  the  Indian  country  could  not 
be  charged  as  a  crime,  except  by  the  most  over¬ 
strained  casuistry,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  the  intolerable  hardship  to  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  subjected  the  unfortunate 
tenants  of  the  wilderness,  and  which  goes  far  to 
extenuate  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  that  marked  their 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Disappointed  of  gaining  a  bloodless  possession  of 
the  fort,  the  Indians  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  a 
general  attack.  On  the  night  succeeding  the  con¬ 
ference,  they  approached  in  great  numbers,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  completely  surrounded  it; 
many  of  them  crawling  under  the  banks  of  the  two 
rivers,  and,  with  incredible  perseverance,  digging, 
with  their  knives,  holes  in  which  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  fort.  On  one 
side,  the  whole  bank  was  lined  with  these  burrows, 

1  MS.  Report  of  Conference  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt,  July  23, 
1763. 
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from  each  of  which  a  bullet  or  an  arrow  was  shot  out 
whenever  a  soldier  chanced  to  expose  his  head.  At 
daybreak,  a  general  fire  was  opened  from  every  side, 
and  continued  without  intermission  until  night,  and 
through  several  succeeding  days.  No  great  harm 
was  done,  however.  The  soldiers  lay  close  behind 
their  parapet  of  logs,  watching  the  movements  of 
their  subtle  enemies,  and  paying  back  their  shot  with 
interest.  The  red  uniforms  of  the  Royal  Americans 
mingled  with  the  gray  homespun  of  the  border  rifle¬ 
men,  or  the  fringed  hunting-frocks  of  old  Indian 
fighters,  wary  and  adroit  as  the  red-skinned  warriors 
themselves.  They  liked  the  sport,  and  were  eager 
to  sally  from  behind  their  defences,  and  bring  their 
assailants  to  close  quarters;  but  Ecuyer  was  too 
wise  to  consent.  He  was  among  them,  as  well 
pleased  as  they,  directing,  encouraging,  and  applaud¬ 
ing  them  in  his  broken  English.  An  arrow  flew 
over  the  rampart  and  wounded  him  in  the  leg ;  but, 
it  seems,  with  no  other  result  than  to  extort  a  passing 
execration.  The  Indians  shot  fire-arrows,  too,  from 
their  burrows,  but  not  one  of  them  took  effect.  The 
yelling  at  times  was  terrific,  and  the  women  and 
children  in  the  crowded  barracks  clung  to  each  other 
in  terror;  but  there  was  more  noise  than  execution, 
and  the  assailants  suffered  more  than  the  assailed. 
Three  or  four  days  after,  Ecuyer  wrote  in  French  to 
his  colonel :  “  1  hey  were  all  well  under  cover,  and  so 
were  we.  They  did  us  no  harm:  nobody  killed; 
seven  wounded,  and  I  myself  slightly.  Their  attack 
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lasted  five  days  and  five  nights.  We  are  certain  of 
having  killed  and  wounded  twenty  of  them,  without 
reckoning  those  we  could  not  see.  I  let  nobody  fire 
till  he  had  marked  his  man ;  and  not  an  Indian  could 
show  his  nose  without  being  pricked  with  a  bullet, 
for  I  have  some  good  shots  here.  .  .  .  Our  men  are 
doing  admirably,  regulars  and  the  rest.  All  that 
they  ask  is  to  go  out  and  fight.  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  the  honor  of  commanding  such  brave  men.  I 
only  wish  the  Indians  had  ventured  an  assault. 
They  would  have  remembered  it  to  the  thousandth 
generation !  .  .  .  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  they  threw 
fire-arrows  to  burn  our  works,  but  they  could  not 
reach  the  buildings,  nor  even  the  rampart.  Only 
two  arrows  came  into  the  fort,  one  of  which  had  the 
insolence  to  make  free  with  my  left  leg.” 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  second  of  August. 
On  the  day  before  the  Indians  had  all  decamped. 
An  event,  soon  to  be  described,  had  put  an  end  to 
the  attack,  and  relieved  the  tired  garrison  of  their 
presence.1 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Colonel  Bouquet  to  Sir  J. 
Amherst :  — 

“  Fort  Pitt,  11th  Aug.  1763. 

“  Sir : 

«  We  Arrived  here  Yesterday,  without  further  Opposition  than 
Scattered  Shots  along  the  Road. 

“The  Delawares,  Shawnese'  Wiandots,  &  Mingoes  had  closely 
Beset,  and  Attacked  this  Fort  from  the  27th  July,  to  the  First 
Instant,  when  they  Quitted  it  to  March  against  us. 

“  The  Boldness  of  those  Savages  is  hardly  Credible ;  they  had 
taken  Post  under  the  Banks  of  Both  Rivers,  Close  to  the  Fort, 
where  Digging  Holes,  they  kept  an  Incessant  Fire,  and  threw  Fire 
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Arrows :  They  are  good  Marksmen,  and  though  our  People  were 
under  Cover,  they  Killed  one,  &  Wounded  seven.  — Captain  Ecuyer 
is  Wounded  in  the  Leg  by  an  Arrow.  —  I  Would  not  Do  Justice  to 
that  Officer,  should  I  omit  to  Inform  Your  Excellency,  that,  with¬ 
out  Engineer,  or  any  other  Artificers  than  a  few  Ship  Wrights,  he 
has  Raised  a  Parapet  of  Logs  round  the  Fort,  above  the  Old  One, 
which  having  not  been  Finished,  was  too  Low,  and  Enfiladed ;  he 
has  Fraised  the  Whole ;  Palisadoed  the  Inside  of  the  Aria,  Con¬ 
structed  a  Fire  Engine;  and  in  short,  has  taken  all  Precautions 
which  Art  and  Judgment  could  suggest  for  the  Preservation  of  this 
Post  open  before  on  the  three  sides,  which  had  suffered  by  the 
Floods.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1763. 

THE  WAR  ON  THE  BORDERS. 

Along  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  terror  reigned  supreme. 
The  Indian  scalping-parties  were  ranging  everywhere, 
laying  waste  the  settlements,  destroying  the  har¬ 
vests,  and  butchering  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
ruthless  fury.  Many  hundreds  of  wretched  fugitives 
flocked  for  refuge  to  Carlisle  and  the  other  towns  of 
the  border,  bringing  tales  of  inconceivable  horror. 
Strong  parties  of  armed  men,  who  went  out  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  country,  found  every  habitation  reduced 
to  cinders,  and  the  half-burned  bodies  of  the  inmates 
lying  among  the  smouldering  ruins ;  while  here  and 
there  was  seen  some  miserable  wretch,  scalped  and 
tomahawked,  but  still  alive  and  conscious.  One 
writing  from  the  midst  of  these  scenes  declares  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a  thousand  families  were  driven  from 
their  homes ;  that,  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  woods  were  filled  with  fugitives,  without  shelter 
and  without  food;  and  that,  unless  the  havoc  were 
speedily  checked,  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania 
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would  be  totally  deserted,  and  Lancaster  become  the 
frontier  town.1 

While  these  scenes  were  enacted  on  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  more  southern  provinces,  the 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  even  along 
the  Hudson,  were  menaced  with  destruction.  Had 
not  the  Six  Nations  been  kept  tranquil  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  most  disastrous 
results  must  have  ensued.  The  Senecas  and  a  few 
of  the  Cayugas  were  the  only  members  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  who  took  part  in  the  war.  Venango,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Senecas,  who 
soon  after  made  a  feeble  attack  upon  Niagara.  They 
blockaded  it  for  a  few  days,  with  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  confining  the  garrison  within  the  walls,  and, 
soon  despairing  of  success,  abandoned  the  attempt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  was  in  a  position  far  from  enviable. 
He  had  reaped  laurels ;  but  if  he  hoped  to  enjoy  them 
in  peace,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  A 
miserable  war  was  suddenly  thrown  on  his  hands, 
barren  of  honors  and  fruitful  of  troubles;  and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  he  was  almost  bereft  of  resources. 
The  armies  which  had  conquered  Canada  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  disbanded  or  sent  home,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  few  fragments  and  skeletons  of  regi¬ 
ments  lately  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  enfeebled 
by  disease  and  hard  service.  In  one  particular, 
however,  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  — 
1  Penn.  Gas.,  No.  1806-1809. 
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the  character  of  the  officers  who  commanded  under 
his  orders  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  Swiss,  of  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  who  had  followed  the  trade  of  war  from 
boyhood.  He  had  served  first  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  afterwards  the  republic  of  Holland;  and  when 
the  French  war  began  in  1755,  he  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  a  regiment  newly 
organized,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  expressly  for  American  service.  The  com¬ 
missions  were  to  be  given  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to 
Englishmen  and  provincials;  and  the  ranks  were  to 
be  filled  chiefly  from  the  German  emigrants  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  provinces.1  The  men  and  officers 

1  “  The  next  object  of  the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament  in 
this  session  was  the  raising  of  a  new  regiment  of  foot  in  North 
America,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  £81,178  16s.,  was  voted. 
This  regiment,  which  was  to  consist  of  four  battalions  of  1000  men 
each,  was  intended  to  be  raised  chiefly  out  of  the  Germans  and 
Swiss,  who,  for  many  years  past,  had  annually  transported  them¬ 
selves  in  great  numbers  to  British  plantations  in  America,  where 
waste  lands  had  been  assigned  them  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  ;  hut,  very  injudiciously,  no  care  had  been  taken  to  intermix 
them  with  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  place,  so  that  very  few  of 
them,  even  of  these  who  have  been  horn  there,  have  yet  learned  to 
speak  or  understand  the  English  tongue.  However,  as  they  were 
all  zealous  Protestants,  and  in  general  strong,  hardy  men,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  climate,  it  was  judged  that  a  regiment  of  good  and 
faithful  soldiers  might  he  raised  out  of  them,  particularly  proper  to 
oppose  the  French;  hut  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
some  officers,  especially  subalterns,  who  understood  military  disci¬ 
pline  and  could  speak  the  German  language;  and  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  could  not  he  found  among  the  English  officers,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  over  and  grant  commissions  to  several  German 
and  Swiss  officers  and  engineers.  But  as  this  step,  by  the  Act  of 
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of  this  regiment,  known  as  the  “Royal  American,” 
had  now,  for  more  than  six  years,  been  engaged  in 
the  rough  and  lonely  service  of  the  frontiers  and 
forests ;  and  when  the  Indian  war  broke  out,  it  was 
chiefly  they,  who,  like  military  hermits,  held  the 
detached  outposts  of  the  West.  Bouquet,  however, 
who  was  at  this  time  colonel  of  the  first  battalion, 
had  his  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem.  His  person  was  fine,  and  his 
bearing  composed  and  dignified;  perhaps  somewhat 
austere,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  respected 
than  loved  by  his  officers.  Nevertheless,  their  letters 
to  him  are  very  far  from  indicating  any  want  of 
cordial  relations.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  men 
of  science,  and  wrote  English  better  than  most 
British  officers  of  the  time.  Here  and  there,  how¬ 
ever,  a  passage  in  his  letters  suggests  the  inference 
that  the  character  of  the  gallant  mercenary  was  toned 
to  his  profession,  and  to  the  unideal  epoch  in  which 
he  lived.  Yet  he  was  not  the  less  an  excellent 
soldier;  indefatigable,  faithful,  full  of  resource,  and 
without  those  arrogant  prejudices  which  had  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  many  good  British  officers,  in  the 
recent  war,  and  of  which  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  a 

Settlement,  could  not  be  taken  without  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
an  act  was  now  passed  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  errant  commis¬ 
sions  to  a  certain  number  of  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  served 
abroad  as  officers  or  engineers,  to  act  and  rank  as  officers  or  engi¬ 
neers,  in  America  only.”  —  Smollett,  England,  iii.  475. 

The  Royal  American  Regiment  is  now  the  Sixtieth  Rifles.  Its 
ranks,  at  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  War,  were  filled  by  provincials  of 
English  as  well  as  of  German  descent. 
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conspicuous  example.  He  had.  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Indian  warfare ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  hazardous  partisan  service  in  which 
he  was  often  engaged,  when  it  was  necessary  to  pene¬ 
trate  dark  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  he  was  some¬ 
times  known  to  advance  before  his  men,  armed  with 
a  rifle,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  scout.1 

Sir  Jeffrey  had  long  and  persistently  flattered 
himself  that  the  Indian  uprising  was  but  a  temporary 
ebullition,  which  would  soon  subside.  Bouquet  sent 
him,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Ecuyer,2  at  Fort  Pitt,  reporting  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  that  quarter.  On  the  next  day  Bouquet 
wrote  again,  in  a  graver  strain ;  and  Amherst  replied, 
from  New  York,  on  the  sixth:  “I  gave  immediate 
orders  for  completing  the  light  infantry  companies  of 
the  17th,  42d,  and  77th  regiments.  They  are  to 
assemble  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  encamp  on 
Staten  Island,  under  Major  Campbell,  of  the  42d. 

.  .  Although  I  have  thought  proper  to  assemble 
this  force,  which  I  judge  more  than  sufficient  to 
quell  any  disturbances  the  whole  Indian  strength 
could  raise,  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  alarm  will  end 
in  nothing  more  than  a  rash  attempt  of  what  the 
Senecas  have  been  threatening,  and  which  we  have 

1  There  is  a  sketch  of  Bouquet’s  life  prefixed  to  the  French 
translation  of  the  Account  of  Bouquet’s  Expedition.  See  also  the 
reprint  in  the  first  volume  of  Clarke’s  “  Ohio  Valley  Historical 

Series.” 

2  An  extract  from  this  letter,  which  is  dated  May  29,  is  given  on 
page  137, 
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heard  of  for  some  time  past.  As  to  their  cutting  off 
defenceless  families,  or  even  some  of  the  small  posts, 
it  is  certainly  at  all  times  in  their  power  to  effect 
such  enterprises.  .  .  .  The  post  of  Fort  Pitt,  or  any 
of  the  others  commanded  by  officers,  can  certainly 
never  be  in  danger  from  such  a  wretched  enemy. 
...  I  am  only  sorry  that  when  such  outrages  are 
committed,  the  guilty  should  escape ;  for  I  am  fully 
convinced  the  only  true  method  of  treating  the 
savages  is  to  keep  them  in  proper  subjection,  and 
punish,  without  exception,  the  transgressors.  .  .  . 
As  I  have  no  sort  of  dependence  on  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  have  taken  such  measures  as  will 
fully  enable  me  to  chastise  any  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians  that  dare  to  commit  hostilities  on  his  Maj¬ 
esty’s  subjects.  I  only  wait  to  hear  from  you  what 
farther  steps  the  savages  have  taken ;  for  I  still  think 
it  cannot  be  any  thing  general,  but  the  rash  attempt 
of  that  turbulent  tribe,  the  Senecas,  who  richly 
deserve  a  severe  chastisement  from  our  hands,  for 
their  treacherous  behavior  on  many  occasions.” 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Bouquet  immediately 
wrote  to  Ecuyer  at  Fort  Pitt:  “The  General  has 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  chastise  those  infa¬ 
mous  villains,  and  defers  only  to  make  them  feel  the 
weight  of  his  resentment  till  he  is  better  informed  of 
their  intentions.  And  having  thus  briefly  despatched 
the  business  in  hand,  he  proceeds  to  touch  on  the 
news  of  the  day :  “  I  give  you  joy  of  the  success  of 
our  troops  at  the  Manilla,  where  Captain  George 
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Ourry  hath  acquired  the  two  best  things  in  this 
world,  glory  and  money.  We  hear  of  a  great  change 
in  the  ministry,”  etc.  .  .  .  “P.  S.  I  have  lent 
three  pounds  to  the  express.  Please  to  stop  it  for 
me.  The  General  expects  that  Mr.  Croghan  will 
proceed  directly  to  Fort  Pitt,  when  he  will  soon 
discover  the  causes  of  this  sudden  rupture  and  the 
intentions  of  these  rascals.” 

Scarcely  had  Bouquet  sent  off  the  express-rider 
with  this  letter,  when  another  came  from  Ecuyer 
with  worse  reports  from  the  west.  He  forwarded  it 
to  Amherst,  who  wrote  on  receiving  it:  “I  find  by 
the  intelligence  enclosed  in  your  letter  that  the  affair 
of  the  Indians  appears  to  be  more  general  than  I  had 
apprehended,  although  I  believe  nothing  of  what  is 
mentioned  regarding  the  garrison  of  the  Detroit  being 
cut  off.  It  is  extremely  inconvenient  at  this  time; 

.  .  .  but  I  cannot  defer  sending  you  a  reinforcement 
for  the  communication.”  Accordingly  he  ordered  two 
companies  of  the  forty-second  and  seventy-seventh 
regiments  to  join  Bouquet  at  Philadelphia.  If  you 
think  it  necessary,”  he  adds,  “you  will  yourself  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Fort  Pitt,  that  you  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
put  in  execution  the  requisite  orders  for  securing  the 
communication  and  reducing  the  Indians  to  reason.” 

Amherst  now  bestirred  himself  to  put  such  troops 
as  he  had  into  fighting  order.  The  eightieth  regi¬ 
ment,  Hopkins’s  company  of  rangers,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Royal  Americans,  were  disbanded,  and  the  men 
drafted  to  complete  other  broken  corps.  His  plan 
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was  to  push  forward  as  many  troops  as  possible  to 
Niagara  by  way  of  Oswego,  and  to  Presqu’isle  by 
way  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  thence  to  send  them  up  the 
lakes  to  take  vengeance  on  the  offending  tribes. 

Bouquet,  recognizing  at  length  the  peril  of  the 
small  outlying  posts,  like  Venango  and  Le  Bceuf, 
proposed  to  abandon  them,  and  concentrate  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  Presqu’isle;  a  movement  which,  could  it 
have  been  executed  in  time,  would  have  saved  both 
blood  and  trouble.  But  Amherst  would  not  consent. 
“I  cannot  think,”  he  writes,  “of  giving  them  up  at 
this  time,  if  we  can  keep  them,  as  such  a  step  would 
give  the  Indians  room  to  think  themselves  more 
formidable  than  they  really  are;  and  it  would  he 
much  better  we  never  attempted  to  take  posts  in 
what  they  call  their  country,  if,  upon  every  alarm, 
we  abandon  them.  .  .  .  It  remains  at  present  for  us 
to  take  every  precaution  we  can,  by  which  we  may 
put  a  stop,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  their  committing 
any  farther  mischief,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  proper 
subjection;  for,  without  that ,  I  never  do  expect  that 
they  will  be  quiet  and  orderly,  as  every  act  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  generosity  to  those  barbarians  is  looked 
upon  as  proceeding  from  our  fears.” 

Bouquet  next  writes  to  report  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  two  companies  sent  him,  he  has  taken  steps 
which  he  hopes  will  secure  the  communication  to 
Fort  Pitt  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  country  people, 
who  are  deserting  their  homes  in  a  panic,  though  the 
enemy  has  not  yet  appeared  east  of  the  mountains. 
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A  few  days  later,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
Amherst  writes,  boiling  with  indignation.  He  had 
heard  from  Gladwyn  of  the  investment  of  Detroit, 
and  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert  Davers  and  Lieutenant 
Robertson.  “The  villains  after  this,”  he  says,  “had 
the  assurance  to  come  with  a  Pipe  of  Peace ,  desiring 
admittance  into  the  fort.”  He  then  commends  the 
conduct  of  Gladwyn,  but  pursues:  “I  only  regret 
that  when  the  chief  of  the  Ottawas  and  the  other 
villains  returned  with  the  Pipe  of  Peace ,  they  were 
not  instantly  put  to  death.1  I  conclude  Major 
Gladwyn  was  not  apprised  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
Robert  Davers,  Lieutenant  Robertson,  etc.,  at  that 
time,  or  he  certainly  would  have  revenged  their 
deaths  by  that  method;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  whenever  we  have  any  of  the  savages  in 
our  power,  who  have  in  so  treacherous  a  way  com¬ 
mitted  any  barbarities  on  our  people,  a  quick  retalia¬ 
tion  may  be  made  without  the  least  exception  or 
hesitation.  I  am  determined,”  he  continues,  “to 
take  every  measure  in  my  power,  not  only  for  secur¬ 
ing  and  keeping  entire  possession  of  the  country,  but 
for  punishing  those  barbarians  who  have  thus  per¬ 
fidiously  massacred  his  Majesty’s  subjects.  To  effect 
this  most  essential  service,  I  intend  to  collect,  agree¬ 
able  to  what  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  all  the  force 
I  can  at  Presqu’  Isle  and  Niagara,  that  I  may  push 
them  forwards  as  occasion  may  require.  I  have 
therefore  ordered  the  remains  of  the  42d  and  77th 
1  The  italics  and  capitals  are  Sir  Jeffrey’s. 
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regiments  —  the  first  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  men,  including  officers,  and  the  latter  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  officers  included  —  to 
march  this  evening  or  early  to-morrow  morning, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Campbell  of  the  42d, 
who  has  my  orders  to  send  an  officer  before  to 
acquaint  you  of  his  being  on  the  march,  and  to  obey 
such  further  directions  as  he  may  receive  from  you. 
...  You  will  observe  that  I  have  now  forwarded 
from  hence  every  man  that  was  here ;  for  the  small 
remains  of  the  17th  regiment  are  already  on  their 
march  up  the  Mohawk,  and  I  have  sent  such  of  the 
42d  and  77th  as  were  not  able  to  march,  to  Albany, 
to  relieve  the  company  of  the  55th  at  present  there, 
who  are  to  march  immediately  to  Oswego.” 

Two  days  after,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  he 
writes  again  to  Bouquet:  “All  the  troops  from  hence 
that  could  be  collected  are  sent  you ;  so  that  should 
the  whole  race  of  Indians  take  arms  against  us,  I  can 
do  no  more.”1 

On  the  same  day,  Bouquet,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  frontier,  wrote  to  Amherst,  from  Lancaster:  “I 
had  this  moment  the  honor  of  your  Excellency’s 
letter  of  the  twenty-third  instant,  with  the  most 
welcome  news  of  the  preservation  of  the  Detroit 
from  the  infernal  treachery  of  the  vilest  of  brutes. 

I  regret  sincerely  the  brave  men  they  have  so  basely 

1  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  following,  the  fragments  of  five 
more  regiments  arrived  from  Havana,  numbering  in  all  982  men 
and  officers  fit  for  duty.  —  Official  Returns. 
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massacred,  but  hope  that  we  shall  soon  take  an  ade¬ 
quate  revenge  on  the  barbarians.  The  reinforcement 
you  have  ordered  this  way,  so  considerable  by  the 
additional  number  of  officers,  will  fully  enable  me  to 
crush  the  little  opposition  they  may  dare  to  make 
along  the  road,  and  secure  that  part  of  the  country 
against  all  their  future  attempts,  till  you  think  proper 
to  order  us  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of 
your  forces  to  extirpate  that  vermin  from  a  country 
they  have  forfeited,  and,  with  it,  all  claim  to  the 
rights  of  humanity.” 

Three  days  later  the  express-rider  delivered  the 
truculent  letter,  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  to 
Amherst  at  New  York.  He  replied:  “Last  night  I 
received  your  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth,  the  contents 
of  which  please  me  very  much,  —  your  sentiments 
agreeing  exactly  with  my  own  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  savages  deserve  from  us.  ...  I  need  only 
add  that  I  wish  to  hear  of  no  prisoners ,  should  any 
of  the  villains  be  met  with  in  arms ;  and  whoever  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
Robert  Davers,  Lieutenant  Robertson,  etc.,  or  were 
at  the  attack  of  the  detachment  going  to  the  Detroit,1 
and  that  may  be  hereafter  taken,  shall  certainly  be 
put  to  death .”2 

1  i.  e.,  Cuyler’s  detachment. 

2  Amherst  wrote  again  on  the  sixteenth  of  July:  “  My  former 
orders  for  putting  such  of  the  Indians  as  are  or  have  been  in  arms 
against  us  and  that  fall  in  our  power,  to  death,  remain  in  full  force ; 
as  the  barbarities  they  have  committed  on  the  late  commanding 
officer  at  Venango  ”  (Gordon,  whom  they  roasted  alive  during 
several  nights)  “  and  his  unfortunate  garrison  fully  prove  that  no 
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Bouquet  was  now  busy  on  the  frontier  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  pushing  forward  to  Fort  Pitt  with  the 
troops  sent  him.  After  reaching  the  fort,  with  his 
wagon-trains  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  he  was  to 
proceed  to  Venango  and  Le  Bceuf,  reinforce  and 
provision  them;  and  thence  advance  to  Presqu’isle 
to  wait  Amherst’s  orders  for  the  despatch  of  his 
troops  westward  to  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and 
the  other  distant  garrisons,  the  fate  of  which  was 
still  unknown.  He  was  encamped  near  Carlisle 
when,  on  the  third  of  July,  he  heard  what  he  styles 
the  “fatal  account  of  the  loss  of  our  posts  at  Presqu’¬ 
isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango.'’  He  at  once  sent  the 
news  to  Amherst;  who,  though  he  persisted  in  his 
original  plan  of  operations,  became  at  length  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  Indian  out¬ 
break,  and  felt  bitterly  the  slenderness  of  his  own 
resources.  His  correspondence,  nevertheless,  breathes 
a  certain  thick-headed,  blustering  arrogance,  worthy 
of  the  successor  of  Braddock.1  In  his  contempt  for 

punishment  we  can  inflict  is  adequate  to  the  crimes  of  those  in¬ 
human  villains.” 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  example.  He  is  writing  to 
Johnson,  27  August,  1763 :  “  I  shall  only  say  that  it  Behoves  the 
Whole  Race  of  Indians  to  Beware  (for  I  Fear  the  best  of  them  have 
in  some  Measure  been  privy  to,  and  Concerned  in  the  Late  Mischief) 
of  Carrying  Matters  much  farther  against  the  English,  or  Daring  to 
form  Conspiracys ;  as  the  Consequence  will  most  Certainly  occasion 
Measures  to  be  taken,  that,  in  the  End,  will  put  a  most  Effectual 
Stop  to  their  Very  Being.” 

The  following  is  his  view  of  the  Indians,  in  a  letter  to  Bouquet 
7  August,  1763  :  — 

“  I  wish  there  was  not  an  Indian  Settlement  within  a  thousand 
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the  Indians,  he  finds  fault  with  Captain  Ecuyer  at 
Fort  Pitt  for  condescending  to  fire  cannon  at  them, 
and  with  Lieutenant  Blane  at  Fort  Ligonier  for 
burning  some  outhouses,  under  cover  of  which  “so 
despicable  an  enemy”  were  firing  at  his  garrison. 
Tliis  despicable  enemy  had,  however,  pushed  him 
to  such  straits  that  he  made,  in  a  postscript  to 
Bouquet,  the  following  detestable  suggestion:' — • 

“  Could  it  not  be  contrived  to  send  the  Small  Pox 
among  those  disaffected  tribes  of  Indians?  We  must 
on  this  occasion  use  every  stratagem  in  our  power  to 
reduce  them.” 

(Signed)  J.  A. 

Bouquet  replied,  also  in  postscript:  — 

“  I  will  try  to  inoculate  the - with  some 

blankets  that  may  fall  in  their  hands,  and  take  care 
not  to  get  the  disease  myself.  As  it  is  a  pity  to 
expose  good  men  against  them,  I  wish  we  could  make 
use  of  the  Spanish  method,  to  hunt  them  with  Eng¬ 
lish  dogs,  supported  by  rangers  and  some  light  horse, 
who  would,  I  think,  effectually  extirpate  or  remove 
that  vermin.” 

Amherst  rejoined:  “You  will  do  well  to  try  to 
inoculate  the  Indians  by  means  of  blankets,  as  well 
as  to  try  every  other  method  that  can  serve  to  extir¬ 
pate  this  execrable  race.  I  should  be  very  glad  your 
scheme  for  hunting  them  down  by  dogs  could  take 

miles  of  our  Country,  for  they  are  only  lit  to  live  with  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  woods  :  (i.e.,  wild  beasts),  being  more  allied  to  the  Brute 
than  the  human  Creation.” 
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effect,  but  England  is  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
think  of  that  at  present.” 

(Signed)  J.  A.1 

1  This  correspondence  is  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  British 
Museum,  Bouquet  and  Haldimand  Papers,  No.  21,634.  The  first 
postscript  by  Amherst  is  on  a  single  leaf  of  foolscap,  written  at  the 
top  of  the  page  and  addressed  on  the  back,  — 

“  On  His  Majesty’s  Service. 

“  To  Colonel  Bouquet, 

_  "  etc. 

“Jeff.  Amhekst.” 

The  postscript  seems  to  belong  to  a  letter  written  on  the  first 
leaf  of  the  foolscap  sheet,  which  is  lost  or  destroyed.  The  other 
postscript  by  Amherst  has  neither  indorsement  nor  address,  but 
that  of  Bouquet  is  appended  to  a  letter  dated  Carlisle,  13  July,  1763, 
and  addressed  to  “  His  Excellency,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  letter  of  Capt.  Ecuyer  that  the  small-pox  had  lately 
broken  out  at  Eort  Pitt,  which  would  have  favored  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  it;  but,  in  the  following 
spring,  Gershom  Hicks,  who  had  been  among  the  Indians,  reported 
at  Eort  Pitt  that  the  small-pox  had  been  raging  for  some  time 
among  them,  and  that  sixty  or  eighty  Mingoes  and  Delawares, 
besides  some  Shawanoes,  had  died  of  it. 

The  suggestion  of  using  dogs  against  the  Indians  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  with  Bouquet.  Just  before  he  wrote,  he  received  a  letter  from 
one  John  Hughes,  dated  Lancaster,  July  11,  in  which  an  elaborate 
plan  is  laid  down  for  conquering  the  Indians  with  the  help  of 
canine  allies. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  proposal,  which  is  set 
forth  under  eight  distinct  heads :  1st,  Each  soldier  to  have  a  dog, 
which  he  is  to  lead  on  the  march  by  a  strap  three  feet  long.  2d, 
All  the  dogs  to  be  held  fast  by  the  straps,  except  one  or  two  on 
each  flank  and  as  many  in  advance,  to  discover  the  enemy  in  am¬ 
bush.  3d,  When  you  are  fired  upon,  let  loose  all  the  dogs,  which 
will  rush  at  the  concealed  Indians,  and  force  them  in  self-defence 
to  expose  themselves  and  fire  at  their  assailants,  with  so  little 
chance  of  hitting  them,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  letter,  “  If  1000 
Indians  fired  on  300  dogs,  there  would  be  at  least  200  dogs  left, 
besides  all  the  soldiers’  fires,  which  must  put  the  Indians  to  flight 
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There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Bouquet  carried 
into  effect  the  shameful  plan  of  infecting  the  Indians, 
though,  a  few  months  after,  the  small-pox  was  known 
to  have  made  havoc  among  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  dealing 
with  them  by  other  means,  worthy  of  a  man  and  a 
soldier;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  relations 
with  civilized  men  he  was  in  a  high  degree  honorable, 
humane,  and  kind. 

The  scenes  which  daily  met  his  eye  might  well 
have  moved  him  to  pity  as  well  as  indignation. 
When  he  reached  Carlisle,  at  the  end  of  June,  he 
found  every  building  in  the  fort,  every  house,  barn, 
and  hovel  in  the  little  town,  crowded  with  the  families 
of  settlers,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  terror  of 

very  soon.”  4th,  If  you  come  to  a  swamp,  thicket,  or  the  like, 
“  only  turn  loose  3  or  4  dogs  extraordinary,  and  you  are  immedi¬ 
ately  convinced  what  you  have  to  fear.”  5th,  “  No  Indian  can  well 
conceal  himself  in  a  swamp  or  thicket  as  a  spy,  for  y*  dogs  will  dis¬ 
cover  him,  and  may  soon  he  learnt  to  destroy  him  too.  6th,  The 
leading  the  dogs  makes  them  more  fierce,  and  keeps  them  from 
being  tired  in  running  after  wild  beasts  or  fighting  one  another. 
7th,  Expatiates  on  the  advantages  of  having  the  leading-straps 
short.  8th,  “  The  greater  the  number  of  dogs,  the  more  fierce  they 
will  he  by  a  great  deal,  and  the  more  terrible  to  the  Indians ;  and 
if,  when  you  get  to  Bedford,  a  few  scouting  parties  were  sent  out 
with  dogs,  and  one  or  two  Indians  killed  and  the  dogs  put  at  them 
to  tear  them  to  pieces,  you  would  soon  see  the  good  effects  of  it ; 
and  I  could  almost  venture  my  life  that  500  men  with  500  dogs 
would  be  much  more  dreadful  to  2000  Indians  than  an  army  of 
some  thousand  of  brave  men  in  the  regular  way. 

“JN  Hughes. 

“Colonel  Bouquet.” 

Probably  there  is  no  man  who  ever  had  occasion  to  fight  Indians 
in  the  woods  who  would  object  to  a  dog  as  an  ally. 
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the  tomahawk.  Wives  made  widows,  children  made 
orphans,  wailed  and  moaned  in  anguish  and  despair. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  July  he  wrote  to  Amherst: 
“  The  list  of  the  people  known  to  be  killed  increases 
very  fast  every  hour.  The  desolation  of  so  many 
families,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  want  and 
misery;  the  despair  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
parents,  relations,  and  friends,  with  the  cries  of 
distracted  women  and  children,  who  fill  the  streets, 
—  form  a  scene  painful  to  humanity,  and  impossible 
to  describe.”1  Rage  alternated  with  grief.  A 
Mohican  and  a  Cayuga  Indian,  both  well  known  as 
friendly  and  peaceable,  came  with  their  squaws  and 
children  to  claim  protection  from  the  soldiers.  “It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,”  pursues  Bouquet, 
“that  I  could  prevail  with  the  enraged  multitude 
not  to  massacre  them.  I  don’t  think  them  very 
safe  in  the  gaol.  They  ought  to  be  removed  to 
Philadelphia.” 

Bouquet,  on  his  part,  was  full  of  anxieties.  On 
the  road  from  Carlisle  to  Fort  Pitt  was  a  chain  of 
four  or  five  small  forts,  of  which  the  most  advanced 
and  the  most  exposed  were  Fort  Bedford  and  Fort 
Ligonier;  the  former  commanded  by  Captain  Lewis 
Ourry,  and  the  latter  by  Lieutenant  Archibald  Blane. 
These  officers  kept  up  a  precarious  correspondence 
with  him  and  each  other,  by  means  of  express-riders, 

1  This  is  the  letter  in  which  he  accepts  Amherst’s  proposal  to 
infect  the  Indians.  His  just  indignation  at  the  atrocities  which  had 
caused  so  much  misery  is  his  best  apology. 
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a  service  dangerous  to  the  last  degree  and  soon  to 
become  impracticable.  It  was  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  hold  these  posts,  which  contained  stores 
and  munitions,  the  capture  of  which  by  the  Indians 
would  have  led  to  the  worst  consequences.  Ourry 
had  no  garrison  worth  the  name ;  but  at  every  Indian 
alarm  the  scared  inhabitants  would  desert  their  farms, 
and  gather  for  shelter  around  his  fort,  to  disperse 
again  when  the  alarm  was  over. 

On  the  third  of  June,  he  writes  to  Bouquet:  “No 
less  than  ninety-three  families  are  now  come  in  here 
for  refuge,  and  more  hourly  arriving.  I  expect  ten 
more  before  night.”  He  adds  that  he  had  formed 
the  men  into  two  militia  companies.  “My  returns,” 
he  pursues,  “  amount  already  to  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  men.  My  regulars  are  increased  by  expresses, 
etc.,  to  three  corporals  and  nine  privates;  no  despi¬ 
cable  garrison!” 

On  the  seventh,  he  sent  another  letter.  .  .  .  “As 
to  myself,  I  find  I  can  bear  a  good  deal.  Since  the 
alarm  I  never  lie  down  till  about  twelve,  and  am 
walking  about  the  fort  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  turning  out  the  guards  and  sending  out 
patrols,  before  I  suffer  the  gates  to  remain  open. 

.  .  .  My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  my  militia 
from  straggling  by  twos  and  threes  to  their  dear 
plantations,  thereby  exposing  themselves  to  be  scalped, 
and  weakening  my  garrison  by  such  numbers  absent¬ 
ing  themselves.  They  are  still  in  good  spirits,  but 
they  don’t  know  all  the  bad  news.  I  shall  use  all 
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means  to  prevail  on  them  to  stay  till  some  troops 
come  up.  I  long  to  see  my  Indian  scouts  come  in  with 
intelligence ;  but  I  long  more  to  hear  the  Grenadiers’ 
March,  and  see  some  more  red-coats.” 

Ten  days  later,  the  face  of  affairs  had  changed. 
“I  am  now,  as  I  foresaw,  entirely  deserted  by  the 
country  people.  No  accident  having  happened  here, 
they  have  gradually  left  me  to  return  to  their  planta¬ 
tions;  so  that  my  whole  force  is  reduced  to  twelve 
Royal  Americans  to  guard  the  fort,  and  seven  Indian 
prisoners.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  some  troops 
come  to  my  assistance.  A  fort  with  five  bastions 
cannot  be  guarded,  much  less  defended,  by  a  dozen 
men;  but  I  hope  God  will  protect  us.” 

On  the  next  day,  he  writes  again :  “  This  moment 
I  return  from  the  parade.  Some  scalps  taken  up 
Dening’s  Creek  yesterday,  and  to-day  some  families 
murdered  and  houses  burnt,  have  restored  me  my 
militia.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  other  families  are  miss¬ 
ing,  and  the  houses  are  seen  in  flames.  The  people 
are  all  flocking  in  again.” 

Two  days  afterwards,  he  says  that,  while  the 
countrymen  were  at  drill  on  the  parade,  three  Indians 
attempted  to  seize  two  little  girls,  close  to  the  fort, 
but  were  driven  off  by  a  volley.  “This,”  he  pur¬ 
sues,  “has  added  greatly  to  the  panic  of  the  people. 
With  difficulty  I  can  restrain  them  from  murdering 
the  Indian  prisoners.”  And  he  concludes:  “I  can’t 
help  thinking  that  the  enemy  will  collect,  after 
cutting  off  the  little  posts  one  after  another,  leaving 
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Fort  Pitt  as  too  tough  a  morsel,  and  bend  their 
whole  force  upon  the  frontiers.” 

On  the  second  of  July,  he  describes  an  attack  by 
about  twenty  Indians  on  a  party  of  mowers,  several 
of  whom  were  killed.  “This  accident,”  he  says, 
“has  thrown  the  people  into  a  great  consternation, 
but  such  is  their  stupidity  that  they  will  do  nothing 
right  for  their  own  preservation.” 

It  was  on  the  next  day  that  he  sent  a  mounted 
soldier  to  Bouquet  with  news  of  the  loss  of  Presqu’- 
isle  and  its  sister  posts,  which  Blane,  who  had 
received  it  from  Fort  Pitt,  had  contrived  to  send 
him;  though  he  himself,  in  his  feeble  little  fort  of 
Ligonier,  buried  in  a  sea  of  forests,  hardly  dared 
hope  to  maintain  himself.  Bouquet  was  greatly 
moved  at  the  tidings,  and  his  vexation  betrayed  him 
into  injustice  towards  the  defender  of  Presqu’isle. 
“Humanity  makes  me  hope  that  Christie  is  dead, 
as  his  scandalous  capitulation,  for  a  post  of  that 
consequence  and  so  impregnable  to  savages,  deserves 
the  most  severe  punishment.”1  He  is  equally  vehe¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  Blane,  who  appears  to  have  inti¬ 
mated,  in  writing  to  Ourry,  that  he  had  himself  had 
thoughts  of  capitulating,  like  Christie.  “I  shivered 
when  you  hinted  to  me  Lieutenant  B1 — ’s  intentions. 
Death  and  infamy  would  have  been  the  reward  he 


1  The  blockhouse  at  Presqu’isle  had  been  built  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bouquet.  Being  of  wood,  it  was  not  fire-proof;  and  he 
urged  upon  Amherst  that  it  should  he  rebuilt  of  brick  with  a  slate 
Toof,  thus  making  it  absolutely  proof  against  Indians. 
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would  expect,  instead  of  the  honor  he  has  obtained 
by  his  prudence,  courage,  and  resolution.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  most  trying  time.  ...  You  may  be  sure  that 
all  the  expedition  possible  will  be  used  for  the  relief 
of  the  few  remaining  posts.”1 

As  for  Blane,  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters  will  show  his  position;  though,  when  his 
affairs  were  at  the  worst,  nothing  was  heard  from 
him,  as  all  his  messengers  were  killed.  On  the 
fourth  of  J une,  he  writes :  “  Thursday  last  my  garri¬ 
son  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians,  about  five  in 
the  morning;  but  as  they  only  fired  upon  us  from 
the  skirts  of  the  woods,  I  contented  myself  with 
giving  them  three  cheers,  without  spending  a  single 
shot  upon  them.  But  as  they  still  continued  their 
popping  upon  the  side  next  the  town,  I  sent  the 
sergeant  of  the  Royal  Americans,  with  a  proper 
detachment,  to  fire  the  houses,  which  effectually 
disappointed  them  in  their  plan.” 

On  the  seventeenth,  he  writes  to  Bouquet:  “I 
hope  soon  to  see  yourself,  and  live  in  daily  hopes  of 
a  reinforcement.  .  .  .  Sunday  last,  a  man  straggling 
out  was  killed  by  the  Indians ;  and  Monday  night 

three  of  them  got  under  the  n - house,  but  were 

discovered.  The  darkness  secured  them  their  retreat. 

.  .  .  I  believe  the  communication  between  Fort  Pitt 
and  this  is  entirely  cut  off,  having  heard  nothing 

1  Bouquet  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  wishing  that  Port  Ligo- 
nier  should  hold  out.  As  the  event  showed,  its  capture  would 
probably  have  entailed  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  his  entire 
command. 
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from  them  since  the  thirtieth  of  May,  though  two 
expresses  have  gone  from  Bedford  by  this  post.” 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  he  explains  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  report  for  some  time,  the  road  having 
been  completely  closed  by  the  enemy.  “  On  the 
twenty -first,”  he  continues,  “the  Indians  made  a 
second  attempt  in  a  very  serious  manner,  for  near 
two  hours,  but  with  the  like  success  as  the  first. 
They  began  with  attempting  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  a  small  party  of  fifteen  men,  who,  from  their  impa¬ 
tience  to  come  at  four  Indians  who  showed  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  great  measure  forced  me  to  let  them  out. 
In  the  evening,  I  think  above  a  hundred  lay  in 
ambush  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort;  and,  just  as  the  party  was 
returning  pretty  near  where  they  lay,  they  rushed 
out,  when  they  undoubtedly  must  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  deep  morass  which  intervened. 
Immediately  after,  they  began  their  attack;  and  I 
dare  say  they  fired  upwards  of  one  thousand  shot. 
Nobody  received  any  damage.  So  far,  my  good 
fortune  in  dangers  still  attends  me.” 

And  here  one  cannot  but  give  a  moment’s  thought 
to  those  whose  desperate  duty  it  was  to  be  the 
bearers  of  this  correspondence  of  the  officers  of  the 
forest  outposts  with  their  commander.  They  were 
usually  soldiers,  sometimes  backwoodsmen,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  friendly  Indian,  who,  disguising  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  whites,  could  pass  when  others  would 
infallibly  have  perished.  If  white  men,  they  were 
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always  mounted;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
their  horses  did  not  lag  by  the  way.  The  profound 
solitude;  the  silence,  broken  only  by  the  moan  of 
the  wind,  the  caw  of  the  crow,  or  the  cry  of  some 
prowling  tenant  of  the  waste;  the  mystery  of  the 
.  verdant  labyrinth,  which  the  anxious  wayfarer  strained 
his  eyes  in  vain  to  penetrate ;  the  consciousness  that 
in  every  thicket,  behind  every  rock,  might  lurk  a  foe 
more  fierce  and  subtle  than  the  cougar  or  the  lynx ; 
and  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  when,  stretched  on 
the  cold  ground,  his  excited  fancy  roamed  in  night¬ 
mare  visions  of  a  horror  but  too  real  and  imminent, 
—  such  was  the  experience  of  many  an  unfortunate 
who  never  lived  to  tell  it.  If  the  messenger  was 
an  Indian,  his  greatest  danger  was  from  those  who 
should  have  been  his  friends.  Friendly  Indians  were 
told,  whenever  they  approached  a  fort,  to  make 
themselves  known  by  carrying  green  branches  thrust 
into  the  muzzles  of  their  guns;  and  an  order  was 
issued  that  the  token  should  be  respected.  This 
gave  them  tolerable  security  as  regarded  soldiers, 
but  not  as  regarded  the  enraged  backwoodsmen,  who 
would  shoot  without  distinction  at  anything  with  a 
red  skin. 

To  return  to  Bouquet,  who  lay  encamped  at 
Carlisle,  urging  on  his  preparations,  but  met  by 
obstacles  at  every  step.  Wagons  and  horses  had 
been  promised,  but  promises  were  broken,  and  all 
was  vexation  and  delay.  The  province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  from  causes  to  be  shown  hereafter,  would  do 
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nothing  to  aid  the  troops  who  were  defending  it; 
and  even  the  people  of  the  frontier,  partly  from  the 
apathy  and  confusion  of  terror,  and  partly,  it  seems, 
from  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  regulars,  were  back¬ 
ward  and  sluggish  in  co-operating  with  them.  “I 
hope,”  writes  Bouquet  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst, 
“  that  we  shall  be  able  to  save  that  infatuated  people 
from  destruction,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavors 
to  defeat  your  vigorous  measures.  I  meet  every¬ 
where  with  the  same  backwardness,  even  among  the 
most  exposed  of  the  inhabitants,  which  makes  every 
thing  move  on  heavily,  and  is  disgusting  to  the  last 
degree.”  And  again:  “I  find  myself  utterly  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  very  people  I  am  ordered  to  protect. 
...  I  have  borne  very  patiently  the  ill-usage  of 
this  province,  having  still  hopes  that  they  will  do 
something  for  us;  and  therefore  have  avoided  to 
quarrel  with  them.” 

While,  vexed  and  exasperated,  Bouquet  labored  at 
his  thankless  task,  remonstrated  with  provincial 
officials,  or  appealed  to  refractory  farmers,  the  terror 
of  the  country  people  increased  every  day.  When 
on  Sunday,  the  third  of  July,  Ourry’s  express  rode 
into  Carlisle  with  the  disastrous  news  from  Presqu’- 
isle  and  the  other  outposts,  he  stopped  for  a  moment 
in  the  village  street  to  water  his  horse.  A  crowd  of 
countrymen  were  instantly  about  him,  besieging  him 
with  questions.  He  told  his  ill-omened  story;  and 
added  as,  remounting,  he  rode  towards  Bouquet’s 
tent,  “The  Indians  will  be  here  soon.”  All  was 
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now  excitement  and  consternation.  Messengers 
hastened  out  to  spread  the  tidings;  and  every  road 
and  pathway  leading  into  Carlisle  was  beset  with  the 
flying  settlers,  flocking  thither  for  refuge.  Soon 
rumors  were  heard  that  the  Indians  were  come. 
Some  of  the  fugitives  had  seen  the  smoke  of  burning 
houses  rising  from  the  valleys;  and  these  reports 
were  fearfully  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  miser¬ 
able  wretches,  who,  half  frantic  with  grief  and  dis¬ 
may,  had  fled  from  blazing  dwellings  and  slaughtered 
families.  A  party  of  the  inhabitants  armed  them¬ 
selves  and  went  out,  to  warn  the  living  and  bury  the 
dead.  Reaching  Shearman’s  Valley,  they  found 
fields  laid  waste,  stacked  wheat  on  fire,  and  the 
houses  yet  in  flames ;  and  they  grew  sick  with  horror 
at  seeing  a  group  of  hogs  tearing  and  devouring  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.1  As  they  advanced  up  the  valley, 
everything  betokened  the  recent  presence  of  the 
enemy,  while  columns  of  smoke,  rising  among  the 
surrounding  mountains,  showed  how  general  was 
the  work  of  destruction. 

On  the  preceding  day,  six  men,  assembled  for 
reaping  the  harvest,  had  been  seated  at  dinner  at  the 
house  of  Campbell,  a  settler  on  the  Juniata.  Four 
or  five  Indians  suddenly  burst  the  door,  fired  among 
them  and  then  beat  down  the  survivors  with  the 
butts  of  their  rifles.  One  young  man  leaped  from 
his  seat,  snatched  a  gun  which  stood  in  a  corner, 
discharged  it  into  the  breast  of  the  warrior  who  was 
1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1804. 
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rushing  upon  him,  and,  leaping  through  an  open 
window,  made  his  escape.  He  fled  through  the 
forest  to  a  settlement  at  some  distance,  where  he 
related  his  story.  Upon  this,  twelve  young  men 
volunteered  to  cross  the  mountain,  and  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Tuscarora  valley.  On 
entering  it,  they  found  that  the  enemy  had  been 
there  before  them.  Some  of  the  houses  were  on  fire, 
while  others  were  still  standing,  with  no  tenants  but 
the  dead.  Under  the  shed  of  a  farmer,  the  Indians 
had  been  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  they  had 
killed,  and  the  meat  had  not  yet  grown  cold.  Pur¬ 
suing  their  course,  the  white  men  found  the  spot 
where  several  detached  parties  of  the  enemy  had 
united  almost  immediately  before;  and  they  boldly 
resolved  to  follow,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  direc¬ 
tion  the  marauders  had  taken.  The  trail  led  them 
up  a  deep  and  woody  pass  of  the  Tuscarora.  Here 
the  yell  of  the  war-whoop  and  the  din  of  fire-arms 
suddenly  greeted  them,  and  five  of  their  number 
were  shot  down.  Thirty  warriors  rose  from  their 
ambuscade,  and  rushed  upon  them.  They  gave  one 
discharge,  scattered,  and  ran  for  their  lives.  One 
of  them,  a  boy  named  Charles  Eliot,  as  he  fled, 
plunging  through  the  thickets,  heard  an  Indian  tear¬ 
ing  the  boughs  behind  him,  in  furious  pursuit.  He 
seized  his  powder-horn,  poured  the  contents  at  ran¬ 
dom  down  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  threw  in  a  bullet 
after  them,  without  using  the  ramrod,  and,  wheeling 
about,  discharged  the  piece  into  the  breast  of  his 
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pursuer.  He  saw  the  Indian  shrink  back  and  roll 
over  into  the  bushes.  He  continued  his  flight;  but 
a  moment  after,  a  voice  called  his  name.  Turning 
to  the  spot,  he  saw  one  of  his  comrades  stretched 
helpless  upon  the  ground.  This  man  had  been 
mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but  had  fled  a  few 
rods  from  the  scene  of  blood,  before  his  strength  gave 
out.  Eliot  approached  him.  “  Take  my  gun,  ”  said 
the  dying  frontiersman.  “Whenever  you  see  an 
Indian,  kill  him  with  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied.”1  Eliot,  with  several  others  of  the  party, 
escaped,  and  finally  reached  Carlisle,  where  his  story 
excited  a  spirit  of  uncontrollable  wrath  and  ven¬ 
geance  among  the  fierce  backwoodsmen.  Several 
parties  went  out;  and  one  of  them,  commanded  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  place,  encountered  a  band  of 
Indians,  routed  them  after  a  sharp  fight,  and  brought 
in  several  scalps.2 


1  Robison,  Narrative.  Robison  was  one  of  the  party,  and  his 
brother  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire. 

*Extract  from  a  Better  Carlisle,  July  13  (Penn.  Gaz.,  No. 
1804) : — 

"Last  Night  Colonel  Armstrong  returned.  He  left  the  Party 
who  pursued  further,  and  found  several  dead,  whom  they  buried  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  and  are  now  all  returned  in. -From 
what  appears,  the  Indians  are  travelling  from  one  Place  to  another 
along  the  Valley,  burning  the  Farms,  and  destroying  all  the  Peo- 
ple  they  meet  with. -This  Day  gives  an  Account  of  six  more  being 
killed  m  the  Valley,  so  that  since  last  Sunday  morning  to  this  Day! 
Twelve  o  clock,  we  have  a  pretty  authentic  Account  of  the  Num- 
ber  -lam,  bring  Twenty-five,  and  four  or  five  wounded. -The 
Colonel,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Alricks,  are  now  on  the  Parade 
endeavouring  to  raise  another  Party,  to  go  out  and  succour  the 
Sheriff  and  his  Party,  consisting  of  Fifty  Men,  which  marched 
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The  surrounding  country  was  by  this  time  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned  by  the  settlers,  many  of  whom, 
not  content  with  seeking  refuge  at  Carlisle,  continued 
their  flight  to  the  eastward,  and,  headed  by  the 
clergyman  of  that  place,  pushed  on  to  Lancaster,  and 
even  to  Philadelphia.1  Carlisle  presented  a  most 
deplorable  spectacle.  A  multitude  of  the  refugees, 
unable  to  find  shelter  in  the  town,  had  encamped  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  adjacent  fields,  erecting  huts  of 
branches  and  bark,  and  living  on  such  charity  as 
the  slender  means  of  the  townspeople  could  supply. 
Passing  among  them,  one  would  have  witnessed 
every  form  of  human  misery.  In  these  wretched 
encampments  were  men,  women,  and  children,  bereft 
at  one  stroke  of  friends,  of  home,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  life.  Some  stood  aghast  and  bewildered 
at  the  sudden  and  fatal  blow;  others  were  sunk  in 
the  apathy  of  despair;  others  were  weeping  and 
moaning  with  irrepressible  anguish.  With  not  a 

Yesterday,  and  hope  they  will  he  able  to  send  off  immediately 
Twenty  good  Men.  —  The  People  here,  I  assure  you,  want  nothing 
hut  a  good  Leader,  and  a  little  Encouragement,  to  make  a  very 
good  Defence.” 

1  Extract  from  a  Letter — Carlisle,  July  5  {II az.  Pa.  Reg.,  iv. 
390):  — 

“Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  which  prevailed  from  house  to 
house,  from  town  to  town.  The  road  was  near  covered  with  women 

and  children,  flying  to  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia.  The  Rev. - 

- ,  Pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  went  at  the  head  of  his  congre¬ 
gation  to  protect  and  encourage  them  on  the  way.  A  few  retired  to 
the  Breast  works  for  safety.  The  alarm  once  given  could  not  he 
appeased.  We  have  done  all  that  men  can  do  to  prevent  disorder. 
All  our  hopes  are  turned  upon  Bouquet.” 
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few,  the  craven  passion  of  fear  drowned  all  other 
emotion,  and  day  and  night  they  were  haunted  with 
visions  of  the  bloody  knife  and  the  reeking  scalp; 
while  in  others,  every  faculty  was  absorbed  by  the 
burning  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  mortal  hatred 
against  the  whole  Indian  race.1 

1  Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Carlisle,  July  12  (Penn.  Gaz  No 
1804)  :  —  ’’ 

“I  embrace  this  first  Leisure,  since  Yesterday  Morning,  to  trans¬ 
mit  you  a  brief  Account  of  our  present  State  of  Affairs  here,  which 
indeed  is  very  distressing;  every  Day,  almost,  affording  some 
fresh  Object  to  awaken  the  Compassion,  alarm  the  Fears,  or  kindle 
into  Resentment  and  Vengeance  every  sensible  Breast,  while  flying 
Families,  obliged  to  abandon  House  and  Possession,  to  save  their 
Lives  by  an  hasty  Escape ;  mourning  Widows,  bewailing  their  Hus¬ 
bands  surprised  and  massacred  by  savage  Rage ;  tender  Parents, 
lamenting  the  Fruits  of  their  own  Bodies,  cropt  in  the  very  Bloom 
of  Life  by  a  barbarous  Hand;  with  Relations  and  Acquaintances, 
pouring  out  Sorrow  for  murdered  Neighbours  and  Friends,  present 
a  varied  Scene  of  mingled  Distress. 

“To-day  a  British  Vengeance  begins  to  rise  in  the  Breasts  of 
our  Men.  One  of  them  that  fell  from  among  the  12,  as  he  was  just 
expiring,  said  to  one  of  his  Fellows,  Here,  take  my  Gun,  and  kill 
the  first  Indian  you  see,  and  all  shall  be  well.” 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BUSHY  RUN. 

The  miserable  multitude  were  soon  threatened 
with  famine,  and  gathered  in  crowds  around  the 
tents  of  Bouquet,  begging  relief,  which  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse.  After  a  delay  of  eighteen  days, 
the  chief  obstacles  were  overcome.  Wagons  and 
draught  animals  had,  little  by  little,  been  collected, 
and  provisions  gathered  among  the  settlements  to 
the  eastward.  At  length  all  was  ready,  and  Bouquet 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  began  his  march.  The  force 
under  his  command  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
men,  of  whom  the  most  effective  were  the  High¬ 
landers  of  the  forty-second  regiment.  The  remnant  of 
the  seventy -seventh,  which  was  also  with  him,  was  so 
enfeebled  by  West  Indian  exposures  that  Amherst 
had  at  first  pronounced  it  fit  only  for  garrison  duty, 
and  nothing  but  necessity  had  induced  him  to  employ 
it  on  this  arduous  service.  As  the  heavy  wagons 
of  the  convoy  lumbered  along  the  street  of  Carlisle, 
guarded  by  the  bare-legged  Highlanders,  in  kilts  and 
plaids,  the  crowd  gazed  in  anxious  silence ;  for  they 
knew  that  their  all  was  at  stake  on  the  issue  of  this 
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dubious  enterprise.  There  was  little  to  reassure  them 
in  the  thin  frames  and  haggard  look  of  the  worn-out 
veterans;  still  less  in  the  sight  of  sixty  invalid  sol¬ 
diers,  who,  unable  to  walk,  were  carried  in  wagons, 
to  furnish  a  feeble  reinforcement  to  the  small  gar¬ 
risons  along  the  route.1  The  desponding  rustics 
watched  the  last  gleam  of  the  bayonets,  the  last 
flutter  of  the  tartans,  as  the  rear  files  vanished 
in  the  woods;  then  returned  to  their  hovels,  pre¬ 
pared  for  tidings  of  defeat,  and  ready,  when  they 
heard  them,  to  abandon  the  country,  and  fly  beyond 
the  Susquehanna. 

In  truth,  the  adventure  was  no  boy’s  play.  In 
that  gloomy  wilderness  lay  the  bones  of  Braddock 
and  the  hundreds  that  perished  with  him.  The 
number  of  the  slain  on  that  bloody  day  exceeded 
Bouquet’s  whole  force;  while  the  strength  of  the 
assailants  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  swarms  who  now 
infested  the  forests.  Bouquet’s  troops  were,  for  the 
most  part,  as  little  accustomed  to  the  backwoods  as 
those  of  Braddock;  but  their  commander  had  served 
seven  years  in  America,  and  perfectly  understood  his 
work.  He  had  attempted  to  engage  a  body  of  fron¬ 
tiersmen  to  join  him  on  the  march;  but  they  preferred 
to  remain  for  the  defence  of  their  families.  He 
was  therefore  forced  to  employ  the  Highlanders  as 
flankers,  to  protect  his  line  of  march  and  prevent 
surprise;  but,  singularly  enough,  these  mountaineers 
were  sure  to  lose  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  there- 

1  Account  of  Bouquet’s  Expedition  ;  Introduction,  ri. 
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fore  proved  useless.1  For  a  few  days,  however,  his 
progress  would  be  tolerably  secure,  at  least  from 
serious  attack.  His  anxieties  centred  on  Fort 
Ligonier,  and  he  resolved  to  hazard  the  attempt  to 
throw  a  reinforcement  into  it.  Thirty  of  the  best 
Highlanders  were  chosen,  furnished  with  guides, 
and  ordered  to  push  forward  with  the  utmost  speed, 
avoiding  the  road,  travelling  by  night  on  unfrequented 
paths,  and  lying  close  by  day.  The  attempt  suc¬ 
ceeded.  After  resting  several  days  at  Bedford, 
where  Ourry  was  expecting  an  attack,  they  again  set 
out,  found  Fort  Ligonier  beset  by  Indians,  and 
received  a  volley  as  they  made  for  the  gate;  but 
entered  safely,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  Blane 
and  his  beleaguered  men. 

Meanwhile,  Bouquet’s  little  army  crept  on  its  slow 
way  along  the  Cumberland  valley.  Passing  here 
and  there  a  few  scattered  cabins,  deserted  or  burnt  to 
the  ground,  they  reached  the  hamlet  of  Shippensburg, 
somewhat  more  than  twenty  miles  from  their  point 
of  departure.  Here,  as  at  Carlisle,  was  gathered  a 
starving  multitude,  who  had  fled  from  the  knife  and 
the  tomahawk.2  Beyond  lay  a  solitude  whence  every 

1  “  I  cannot  send  a  Highlander  out  of  my  sight  without  running 
the  risk  of  losing  the  man,  which  exposes  me  to  surprise  from  the 
skulking  villains  I  have  to  deal  with.”  —  MS.  Letter  —  Bouquet  to 
Amherst,  26  July,  1763. 

2  “Our  Accounts  from  the  westward  are  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

“  On  the  25th  of  July  there  were  in  Shippensburg  1384  of  our 
poor  distressed  Back  Inhabitants,  viz.  Men,  301;  Women,  345; 
Children,  738  ;  Many  of  whom  were  obliged  to  lie  in  Barns,  Stables, 
Cellars,  and  under  old  leaky  Sheds,  the  Dwelling-houses  being  all 
crowded.”  —  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1806. 
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settler  had  fled.  They  reached  Fort  Loudon,  on  the 
declivity  of  Cove  Mountain,  and  climbed  the  wood- 
encumbered  defiles  beyond.  Far  on  their  right 
stretched  the  green  ridges  of  the  Tuscarora;  and,  in 
front,  mountain  beyond  mountain  was  piled  against 
the  sky.  Over  rocky  heights  and  through  deep 
valleys,  they  reached  at  length  Fort  Littleton,  a 
provincial  post,  in  which,  with  incredible  perversity, 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  place 
a  garrison.1  Not  far  distant  was  the  feeble  little 
post  of  the  Juniata,  empty  like  the  other;  for  the 
two  or  three  men  who  held  it  had  been  withdrawn  by 
Ourry.2  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  they  reached 
Bedford,  hemmed  in  by  encircling  mountains.  It 
was  the  frontier  village  and  the  centre  of  a  scattered 
border  population,  the  whole  of  which  was  now 
clustered  in  terror  in  and  around  the  fort;  for  the 
neighboring  woods  were  full  of  prowling  savages. 
Ourry  reported  that  for  several  weeks  nothing  had 
been  heard  from  the  westward,  every  messenger 
having  been  killed  and  the  communication  completely 
cut  off.  By  the  last  intelligence  Fort  Pitt  had  been 
surrounded  by  Indians,  and  daily  threatened  with  a 
general  attack. 

1  The  government  of  Pennsylvania  having  repeatedly  refused 
to  garrison  Fort  Lyttleton  (a  provincial  fort),  even  with  the  kind 
of  troops  they  have  raised,  I  have  stationed  some  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood  in  it,  with  some  provisions  and  ammunition, 
to  prevent  the  savages  burning  it.”  —  MS.  Letter  —  Bouquet  to  Am¬ 
herst,  26  July,  1763. 

2  MS.  Letter —  Ourry  to  Bouquet,  20  June,  1763. 
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At  Bedford,  Bouquet  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  thirty  backwoodsmen  to  accompany  him.1 
He  lay  encamped  three  days  to  rest  men  and  animals, 
and  then,  leaving  his  invalids  to  garrison  the  fort, 
put  out  again  into  the  sea  of  savage  verdure  that 
stretched  beyond.  The  troops  and  convoy  defiled 
along  the  road  made  by  General  Forbes  in  1758,  if 
the  name  of  road  can  be  given  to  a  rugged  track, 
hewn  out  by  axemen  through  forests  and  swamps  and 
up  the  steep  acclivities  of  rugged  mountains ;  shut  in 
between  impervious  walls  of  trunks,  boughs,  and 
matted  thickets,  and  overarched  by  a  canopy  of  rest¬ 
less  leaves.  With  difficulty  and  toil,  the  wagons 
dragged  slowly  on,  by  hill  and  hollow,  through  brook 
and  quagmire,  over  roots,  rocks,  and  stumps.  Nature 
had  formed  the  country  for  a  war  of  ambuscades  and 
surprises,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  guard  against 
them.  A  band  of  backwoodsmen  led  the  way,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  the  pioneers;  the  wagons  and  the 
cattle  were  in  the  centre,  guarded  by  the  regulars; 
and  a  rear  guard  of  backwoodsmen  closed  the  line  of 


1  Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Bouquet  to  Amherst,  Bedford,  July  26th , 
1763:  — 

“  The  troops  &  Convoy  arrived  here  yesterday.  .  .  .  Three  men 
have  been  massacred  near  Shippensburg  since  we  left,  but  we  have 
not  perceived  yet  any  of  the  Villains.  .  .  .  Having  observed  in  our 
march  that  the  Highlanders  lose  themselves  in  the  woods  as  soon 
as  they  go  out  of  the  road,  and  cannot  on  that  account  be  employed 
as  Flankers,  I  have  commissioned  a  person  here  to  procure  me 
about  thirty  woodsmen  to  march  with  us.  .  .  .  This  is  very  irreg¬ 
ular,  but  the  circumstances  render  it  so  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  hope  you  will  approve  it.” 

VOL.  II.  — 13 
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inarch.  Frontier  riflemen  scoured  the  woods  far  in 
front  and  on  either  flank,  and  made  surprise  impos¬ 
sible.  Thus  they  toiled  heavily  on  till  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  mighty  wall  of  green, 
rose  up  before  them;  and  they  began  their  zigzag 
progress  up  the  woody  heights  amid  the  sweltering 
heats  of  July.  The  tongues  of  the  panting  oxen 
hung  lolling  from  their  jaws;  while  the  pine-trees, 
scorching  in  the  hot  sun,  diffused  their  resinous 
odors  through  the  sultry  air.  At  length  from  the 
windy  summit  the  Highland  soldiers  could  gaze 
around  upon  a  boundless  panorama  of  forest-covered 
mountains,  wilder  than  their  own  native  hills. 
Descending  from  the  Alleghanies,  they  entered  upon 
a  country  less  rugged  and  formidable  in  itself,  but 
beset  with  constantly  increasing  dangers.  On  the 
second  of  August,  they  reached  Fort  Ligonier,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Bedford,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
from  Carlisle.  The  Indians  who  were  about  the 
place  vanished  at  their  approach;  but  the  garrison 
could  furnish  no  intelligence  of  the  motions  and 
designs  of  the  enemy,  having  been  completely  block¬ 
aded  for  weeks.  In  this  uncertainty,  Bouquet  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  behind  the  oxen  and  wagons,  which 
formed  the  most  cumbrous  part  of  the  convoy,  in 
order  to  advance  with  greater  celerity,  and  oppose  a 
better  resistance  in  case  of  attack.  Thus  relieved, 
the  army  resumed  its  march  on  the  fourth,  taking 
with  them  three  hundred  and  fifty  packhorses  and  a 
few  cattle,  and  at  nightfall  encamped  at  no  great 
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distance  from  Ligonier.  Within  less  than  a  day’s 
march  in  advance  lay  the  dangerous  defiles  of  Turtle 
Creek,  a  stream  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  hol¬ 
low,  flanked  by  steep  declivities,  along  the  foot  of 
which  the  road  at  that  time  ran  for  some  distance. 
Fearing  that  the  enemy  would  lay  an  ambuscade  at 
this  place,  Bouquet  resolved  to  march  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  as  far  as  a  small  stream  called  Bushy  Run ; 
to  rest  here  until  night,  and  then,  by  a  forced  march, 
to  cross  Turtle  Creek  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  the  tents  were  struck 
at  an  early  hour,  and  the  troops  began  their  march 
through  a  country  broken  with  hills  and  deep  hol¬ 
lows,  covered  with  the  tall,  dense  forest,  which 
spread  for  countless  leagues  around.  By  one  o’clock, 
they  had  advanced  seventeen  miles ;  and  the  guides 
assured  them  that  they  were  within  half  a  mile  of 
Bushy  Run,  their  proposed  resting-place.  The  tired 
soldiers  were  pressing  forward  with  renewed  alacrity, 
when  suddenly  the  report  of  rifles  from  the  front 
sent  a  thrill  along  the  ranks ;  and,  as  they  listened, 
the  firing  thickened  into  a  fierce,  sharp  rattle ;  while 
shouts  and  whoops,  deadened  by  the  intervening 
forest,  showed  that  the  advance  guard  was  hotly 
engaged.  The  two  foremost  companies  were  at  once 
ordered  forward  to  support  it;  but,  far  from  abating, 
the  fire  grew  so  rapid  and  furious  as  to  argue  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  at  once  numerous  and  resolute. 
At  this,  the  convoy  was  halted,  the  troops  formed 
into  line,  and  a  general  charge  ordered.  Bearing 
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down  through  the  forest  with  fixed  bayonets,  they 
drove  the  yelping  assailants  before  them,  and  swept 
the  ground  clear.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  suc¬ 
cess,  a  fresh  burst  of  whoops  and  firing  was  heard 
from  either  flank;  while  a  confused  noise  from  the 
rear  showed  that  the  convoy  was  attacked.  It  was 
necessary  instantly  to  fall  back  for  its  support. 
Driving  off  the  assailants,  the  troops  formed  in  a 
circle  around  the  crowded  and  terrified  horses. 
Though  they  were  new  to  the  work,  and  though  the 
numbers  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  whose  yelling 
resounded  on  every  side,  were  concealed  by  the  thick 
forest,  yet  no  man  lost  his  composure;  and  all  dis¬ 
played  a  steadiness  which  nothing  but  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  commander  could  have  inspired.  And 
now  ensued  a  combat  of  a  nature  most  harassing  and 
discouraging.  Again  and  again,  now  on  this  side 
and  now  on  that,  a  crowd  of  Indians  rushed  up, 
pouring  in  a  heavy  fire,  and  striving,  with  furious 
outcries,  to  break  into  the  circle.  A  well-directed 
volley  met  them,  followed  by  a  steady  charge  of  the 
bayonet.  They  never  waited  an  instant  to  receive 
the  attack,  but,  leaping  backwards  from  tree  to  tree, 
soon  vanished  from  sight,  only  to  renew  their  attack 
with  unabated  ferocity  in  another  quarter.  Such 
was  their  activity  that  very  few  of  them  were  hurt; 
while  the  British,  less  expert  in  bush-fighting,  suffered 
severely.  Thus  the  fight  went  on,  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  for  seven  hours,  until  the  forest  grew  dark  with 
approaching  night.  Upon  this,  the  Indians  gradually 
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slackened  their  fire,  and  the  exhausted  soldiers  found 
time  to  rest. 

It  was  impossible  to  change  their  ground  in  the 
enemy’s  presence,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to 
encamp  upon  the  hill  where  the  combat  had  taken 
place,  though  not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  he  found 
there.  Fearing  a  night  attack,  Bouquet  stationed 
numerous  sentinels  and  outposts  to  guard  against  it; 
while  the  men  lay  down  upon  their  arms,  preserv¬ 
ing  the  order  they  had  maintained  during  the 
fight.  Having  completed  the  necessary  arrangements, 
Bouquet,  doubtful  of  surviving  the  battle  of  the 
morrow,  wrote  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  in  a  few 
clear,  concise  words,  an  account  of  the  day’s  events. 
His  letter  concludes  as  follows :  “  Whatever  our  fate 
may  be,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  your  Excel¬ 
lency  this  early  information,  that  you  may,  at  all 
events,  take  such  measures  as  you  will  think  proper 
with  the  provinces,  for  their  own  safety,  and  the 
effectual  relief  of  Fort  Pitt;  as,  in  case  of  another 
engagement,  I  fear  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
protecting  and  transporting  our  provisions,  being 
already  so  much  weakened  by  the  losses  of  this  day, 
in  men  and  horses,  besides  the  additional  necessity 
of  carrying  the  wounded,  whose  situation  is  truly 
deplorable.” 

The  condition  of  these  unhappy  men  might  well 
awaken  sympathy.  About  sixty  soldiers,  besides 
several  officers,  had  been  killed  or  disabled.  A 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  was  prepared  for  the 
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reception  of  the  wounded,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  flour-bags  from  the  convoy,  affording  some  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  bullets  which  flew  from  all  sides 
during  the  fight.  Here  they  lay  upon  the  ground, 
enduring  agonies  of  thirst,  and  waiting,  passive  and 
helpless,  the  issue  of  the  battle.  Deprived  of  the 
animating  thought  that  their  lives  and  safety  depended 
on  their  own  exertions ;  surrounded  by  a  wilderness, 
and  by  scenes  to  the  horror  of  which  no  degree  of 
familiarity  could  render  the  imagination  callous,  they 
must  have  endured  mental  sufferings,  compared  to 
which  the  pain  of  their  wounds  was  slight.  In  the 
probable  event  of  defeat,  a  fate  inexpressibly  horrible 
awaited  them ;  while  even  victory  would  not  insure 
their  safety,  since  any  great  increase  in  their  num¬ 
bers  would  render  it  impossible  for  their  comrades  to 
transport  them.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  escaped  an  enviable  one.  Though  they 
were  about  equal  in  number  to  their  assailants,  yet 
the  dexterity  and  alertness  of  the  Indians,  joined  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  gave  all  the  advantages  of 
a  greatly  superior  force.  The  enemy  were,  more¬ 
over,  exulting  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  success ; 
for  it  was  in  these  very  forests  that,  eight  years 
before,  they  had  nearly  destroyed  twice  their  number 
of  the  best  British  troops.  Throughout  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  they  kept  up  a  dropping  fire  upon 
the  camp;  while,  at  short  intervals,  a  wild  whoop 
from  the  thick  surrounding  gloom  told  with  what 
fierce  eagerness  they  waited  to  glut  their  vengeance 
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on  the  morrow.  The  camp  remained  in  darkness, 
for  it  would  have  heen  dangerous  to  build  fires  within 
its  precincts,  to  direct  the  aim  of  the  lurking  marks¬ 
men.  Surrounded  by  such  terrors,  the  men  snatched 
a  disturbed  and  broken  sleep,  recruiting  their 
exhausted  strength  for  the  renewed  struggle  of  the 
morning. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  and  while  the 
damp,  cool  forest  was  still  involved  in  twilight,  there 
rose  around  the  camp  a  general  burst  of  those  horrible 
cries  which  form  the  ordinary  prelude  of  an  Indian 
battle.  Instantly,  from  every  side  at  once,  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire,  approaching  under  cover  of 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  levelling  with  a  close  and 
deadly  aim.  Often,  as  on  the  previous  day,  they 
would  rush  up  with  furious  impetuosity,  striving  to 
break  into  the  ring  of  troops.  They  were  repulsed 
at  every  point;  hut  the  British,  though  constantly 
victorious,  were  beset  with  undiminished  perils, 
while  the  violence  of  the  enemy  seemed  every  moment 
on  the  increase.  True  to  their  favorite  tactics,  they 
would  never  stand  their  ground  when  attacked,  hut 
vanish  at  the  first  gleam  of  the  levelled  bayonet,  only 
to  appear  again  the  moment  the  danger  was  past. 
The  troops,  fatigued  by  the  long  march  and  equally 
long  battle  of  the  previous  day,  were  maddened  by 
the  torments  of  thirst,  “more  intolerable,”  says  their 
commander,  “than  the  enemy’s  fire.”  They  were 
fully  conscious  of  the  peril  in  which  they  stood,  of 
wasting  away  by  slow  degrees  beneath  the  shot  of 
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assailants  at  once  so  daring,  so  cautious,  and  so 
active,  and  upon  whom  it  was  impossible  to  inflict 
any  decisive  injury.  The  Indians  saw  their  distress, 
and  pressed  them  closer  and  closer,  redoubling  their 
yells  and  howlings;  while  some  of  them,  sheltered 
behind  trees,  assailed  the  troops,  in  bad  English, 
with  abuse  and  derision. 

Meanwhile  the  interior  of  the  camp  was  a  scene  of 
confusion.  The  horses,  secured  in  a  crowd  near  the 
wall  of  flour-bags  which  covered  the  wounded,  were 
often  struck  by  the  bullets,  and  wrought  to  the  height 
of  terror  by  the  mingled  din  of  whoops,  shrieks,  and 
firing.  They  would  break  away  by  half  scores  at  a 
time,  burst  through  the  ring  of  troops  and  the  outer 
circle  of  assailants,  and  scour  madly  up  and  down  the 
hillsides;  while  many  of  the  drivers,  overcome  by 
the  terrors  of  a  scene  in  which  they  could  bear  no 
active  part,  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes,  and 
could  neither  hear  nor  obey  orders. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock.  Oppressed  with 
heat,  fatigue,  and  thirst,  the  distressed  troops  still 
maintained  a  weary  and  wavering  defence,  encircling 
the  convoy  in  a  yet  unbroken  ring.  They  were  fast 
falling  in  their  ranks,  and  the  strength  and  spirits  of 
the  survivors  had  begun  to  flag.  If  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  were  to  be  retrieved,  the  effort  must  be  made 
at  once;  and  happily  the  mind  of  the  commander 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  he  conceived  a  masterly  stratagem.  Could 
the  Indians  be  brought  together  in  a  body,  and  made 
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to  stand  their  ground  when  attacked,  there  could  he 
little  doubt  of  the  result;  and,  to  effect  this  object, 
Bouquet  determined  to  increase  their  confidence, 
which  had  already  mounted  to  an  audacious  pitch. 
Two  companies  of  infantry,  forming  a  part  of  the 
ring  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  hottest  fire,  were 
ordered  to  fall  back  into  the  interior  of  the  camp; 
while  the  troops  on  either  hand  joined  their  files 
across  the  vacant  space,  as  if  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
their  comrades.  These  orders,  given  at  a  favorable 
moment,  were  executed  with  great  promptness.  The 
thin  line  of  troops  who  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
part  of  the  circle  were,  from  their  small  numbers, 
brought  closer  in  towards  the  centre.  The  Indians 
mistook  these  movements  for  a  retreat.  Confident 
that  their  time  was  come,  they  leaped  up  on  all 
sides,  from  behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  with 
infernal  screeches  rushed  headlong  towards  the  spot, 
pouring  in  a  heavy  and  galling  fire.  The  shock  was 
too  violent  to  be  long  endured.  The  men  struggled 
to  maintain  their  posts;  but  the  Indians  seemed  on 
the  point  of  breaking  into  the  heart  of  the  camp, 
when  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  reversed. 
The  two  companies,  who  had  apparently  abandoned 
their  position,  were  in  fact  destined  to  begin  the 
attack ;  and  they  now  sallied  out  from  the  circle  at  a 
point  where  a  depression  in  the  ground,  joined  to  the 
thick  growth  of  trees,  concealed  them  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Indians.  Making  a  short  detour  through  the 
woods,  they  came  round  upon  the  flank  of  the  furious 
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assailants,  and  fired  a  close  volley  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  Numbers  were  seen  to  fall;  yet  though 
completely  surprised,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  faced 
about  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  returned  the 
fire.  But  the  Highlanders,  with  yells  as  wild  as 
their  own,  fell  on  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  shock 
was  irresistible,  and  they  fled  before  the  charging 
ranks  in  a  tumultuous  throng.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  two  other  companies,  occupying  a  contigu¬ 
ous  part  of  the  circle,  to  support  the  attack  whenever 
a  favorable  moment  should  occur ;  and  they  had 
therefore  advanced  a  little  from  their  position,  and 
lay  close  crouched  in  ambush.  The  fugitives,  pressed 
by  the  Highland  bayonets,  passed  directly  across 
their  front;  upon  which  they  rose,  and  poured  among 
them  a  second  volley,  no  less  destructive  than  the 
first.  This  completed  the  rout.  The  four  companies, 
uniting,  drove  the  flying  savages  through  the  woods, 
giving  them  no  time  to  rally  or  reload  their  empty 
rifles,  killing  many,  and  scattering  the  rest  in  hope¬ 
less  confusion. 

While  this  took  place  at  one  part  of  the  circle,  the 
troops  and  the  savages  had  still  maintained  their 
respective  positions  at  the  other;  but  when  the 
latter  perceived  the  total  rout  of  their  comrades,  and 
saw  the  troops  advancing  to  assail  them,  they  also 
lost  heart,  and  fled.  The  discordant  outcries  which 
had  so  long  deafened  the  ears  of  the  English  soon 
ceased  altogether,  and  not  a  living  Indian  remained 
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near  the  spot.  About  sixty  corpses  lay  scattered 
over  the  ground.  Among  them  were  found  those 
of  several  prominent  chiefs,  while  the  blood  which 
stained  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  showed  that  numbers 
had  fled  wounded  from  the  field.  The  soldiers  took 
but  one  prisoner,  whom  they  shot  to  death  like  a 
captive  wolf.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  two 
battles  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to 
eight  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men.1 

1  MS.  Letters  —  Bouquet  to  Amherst ,  August  5, 6.  Penn  Gaz.,  1809- 
1810.  Gent.  Mag.,  xxxiii.  487.  London  Mag.  for  1763,  545.  Account 
of  Bouquet’s  Expedition.  Annual  Register  for  1763,  28.  Mante,  493. 

The  accounts  of  this  action,  published  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  excited  much  attention,  from  the  wild  and  novel  character  of 
this  species  of  warfare.  A  well-written  description  of  the  battle, 
together  with  a  journal  of  Bouquet’s  expedition  of  the  succeeding 
year,  was  published  in  a  thin  quarto,  with  illustrations  from  the 
pencil  of  West.  The  writer  was  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  not,  as  has  usually  been  thought,  the  geographer, 
Thomas  Hutchins.  See  the  reprint,  Clarke’s  Historical  Series,  vol. 
i.  A  French  translation  of  the  narrative  was  published  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  1769. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Fort  Pitt,  August  12  (Penn.  Gaz.,  No- 
1810)  :  — 

“We  formed  a  Circle  round  our  Convoy  and  Wounded ;  upon 
which  the  Savages  collected  themselves,  and  continued  whooping 
and  popping  at  us  all  the  Evening.  Next  Morning,  having  mus¬ 
tered  all  their  Force,  they  began  the  War-whoop,  attacking  us  in 
Front,  when  the  Colonel  feigned  a  Retreat,  which  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  an  eager  Pursuit,  while  the  Light  Infantry  and  Grena¬ 
diers  rushed  out  on  their  Right  and  Left  Flanks,  attacking  them 
where  they  little  expected  it ;  by  which  Means  a  great  Number  of 
them  were  killed ;  and  among  the  rest,  Keelyuskung,  a  Delaware 
Chief,  who  the  Night  before,  and  that  Morning,  had  been  Black¬ 
guarding  us  in  English :  We  lost  one  Man  in  the  Rear,  on  our 
March  the  Day  after. 

“  In  other  Letters  from  Fort  Pitt,  it  is  mentioned  that,  to  a  Man, 
they  were  resolved  to  defend  the  Garrison  (if  the  Troops  had  not 
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Having  been  for  some  time  detained  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  litters  for  the  wounded,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  stores  which  the  flight  of  most  of  the  horses 
made  it  impossible  to  transport,  the  army  moved  on, 
in  the  afternoon,  to  Bushy  Run.  Here  they  had 
scarcely  formed  their  camp  when  they  were  again 
fired  upon  by  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  however,  were 
soon  repulsed.  On  the  next  day  they  resumed  their 
progress  towards  Fort  Pitt,  distant  about  twenty-five 
miles ;  and,  though  frequently  annoyed  on  the  march 
by  petty  attacks,  they  reached  their  destination,  on 
the  tenth,  without  serious  loss.  It  was  a  joyful 
moment  both  to  the  troops  and  to  the  garrison.  The 
latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  left  surrounded 
and  hotly  pressed  by  the  Indians,  who  had  belea¬ 
guered  the  place  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  to 
the  first  of  August,  when,  hearing  of  Bouquet’s 
approach,  they  had  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched 
to  attack  him.  From  this  time,  the  garrison  had  seen 
nothing  of  them  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth, 
when,  shortly  before  the  army  appeared,  they  had 
passed  the  fort  in  a  body,  raising  the  scalp-yell,  and 
displaying  their  disgusting  trophies  to  the  view  of 
the  English.1 

arrived),  as  long  as  any  Ammunition,  and  Provision  to  support  them, 
were  left ;  and  that  then  they  would  have  fought  their  Way  through, 
or  died  in  the  Attempt,  rather  than  have  been  made  Prisoners  by 
such  perfidious,  cruel,  and  Blood-thirsty  Hell-hounds.” 

See  Appendix  D. 

1  Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Fort  Pitt,  August  12  {Penn.  Gas  No. 
1810):  — 

“  As  you  will  probably  have  the  Accounts  of  these  Engagements 
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The  battle  of  Bushy  Run  was  one  of  the  best-con¬ 
tested  actions  ever  fought  between  white  men  and 
Indians.  If  there  was  any  disparity  of  numbers,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  troops;  and  the 
Indians  had  displayed  throughout  a  fierceness  and 
intrepidity  matched  only  by  the  steady  valor  with 
which  they  were  met.  In  the  provinces,  the  victory 

from  the  Gentlemen  that  were  in  them,  I  shall  say  no  more  than 
this,  that  it  is  the  general  Opinion,  the  Troops  behaved  with  the 
utmost  Intrepidity,  and  the  Indians  were  never  known  to  behave 
so  fiercely.  You  may  be  sure  the  Sight  of  the  Troops  was  very 
agreeable  to  our  poor  Garrison,  being  penned  up  in  the  Fort,  from 
the  27th  of  May  to  the  9th  Instant,  and  the  Barrack  Booms 
crammed  with  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  tho’  providentially 
no  other  Disorder  ensued  than  the  Small-pox.  —  From  the  16th  of 
June  to  the  28th  of  July,  we  were  pestered  with  the  Enemy ; 
sometimes  with  their  Flags,  demanding  Conferences;  at  other 
Times  threatening,  then  soothing,  and  offering  their  Cordial  Advice, 
for  us  to  evacuate  the  Place;  for  that  they,  the  Delawares,  tho’ 
our  dear  Friends  and  Brothers,  could  no  longer  protect  us  from 
the  Fury  of  Legions  of  other  Nations,  that  were  coming  from 
the  Lakes,  &c.,  to  destroy  us.  But,  finding  that  neither  had  any 
Effect  on  us,  they  mustered  their  whole  force,  in  Number  about 
400,  and  began  a  most  furious  Fire  from  all  Quarters  on  the  Fort, 
which  they  continued  for  four  Days,  and  great  Part  of  the  Nights, 
viz.,  from  the  28th  of  July  to  the  last.  — Our  Commander  was 
wounded  by  an  Arrow  in  the  Leg,  and  no  other  Person,  of  any 
Note,  hurt,  tho’  the  Balls  were  whistling  very  thick  about  our  Ears. 
Nine  Bank  and  File  wounded,  and  one  Hulings  having  his  Leg 
broke,  was  the  whole  of  our  Loss  during  this  hot  Firing ;  tho’  we 
have  Reason  to  think  that  we  killed  several  of  our  loving  Breth¬ 
ren,  notwithstanding  their  Alertness  in  skulking  behind  the  Banks 
of  the  Rivers,  &c. —  These  Gentry,  seeing  they  could  not  take  the 
Fort,  sheered  off  and  we  heard  no  more  of  them  till  the  Account 
of  the  above  Engagements  came  to  hand,  when  we  were  convinced 
that  our  good  Brothers  did  us  this  second  Act  of  Friendship.  — 
What  they  intend  next,  God  knows,  but  am  afraid  they  will  dis¬ 
perse  in  small  Parties,  among  the  Inhabitants,  if  not  well  defended. 
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excited  equal  joy  and  admiration,  especially  among 
those  who  knew  the  incalculable  difficulties  of  an 
Indian  campaign.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  vote  expressing  their  sense  of  the  merits  of 
Bouquet,  and  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
province.  He  soon  after  received  the  additional 
honor  of  the  formal  thanks  of  the  King.1 

In  many  an  Indian  village,  the  women  cut  away 
their  hair,  gashed  their  limbs  with  knives,  and 
uttered  their  dismal  howlings  of  lamentation  for  the 
fallen.  Yet,  though  surprised  and  dispirited,  the 
rage  of  the  Indians  was  too  deep  to  be  quenched, 
even  by  so  signal  a  reverse ;  and  their  outrages  upon 
the  frontier  were  resumed  with  unabated  ferocity. 
Fort  Pitt,  however,  was  effectually  relieved;  while 
the  moral  effect  of  the  victory  enabled  the  frontier 
settlers  to  encounter  the  enemy  with  a  spirit  which 
would  have  been  wanting,  had  Bouquet  sustained  a 
defeat. 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Sir  J.  Amherst  to  Colonel 
Bouquet :  — 

“  New  York,  31st  August,  1763. 

“  The  Disposition  you  made  for  the  Reception  of  the  Indians, 
the  Second  Day,  was  indeed  very  wisely  Concerted,  and  as  happily 
Executed ;  I  am  pleased  with  Every  part  of  your  Conduct  on  the 
Occasion,  which  being  so  well  seconded  by  the  Officers  and  Soldiers 
under  your  Command,  Enabled  you  not  only  to  Protect  your  Large 
Convoy,  but  to  rout  a  Body  of  Savages  that  would  have  been  very 
formidable  against  any  Troops  but  such  as  you  had  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1763. 

THE  IROQUOIS.  AMBUSCADE  OF  THE  DEVIL’S  HOLE. 

While  Bouquet  was  fighting  the  battle  of  Bushy 
Run,  and  Dalzell  making  his  fatal  sortie  against  the 
camp  of  Pontiac,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  engaged 
in  the  more  pacific  yet  more  important  task  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations. 
After  several  preliminary  conferences,  he  sent  runners 
throughout  the  whole  confederacy  to  invite  deputies 
of  the  several  tribes  to  meet  him  in  council  at  Johnson 
Hall.  The  request  was  not  declined.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk;  from  the  Oneida,  Cayuga, 
and  Tuscarora  villages ;  from  the  valley  of  Onondaga, 
where,  from  immemorial  time,  had  burned  the  great 
council-fire  of  the  confederacy,  —  came  chiefs  and 
warriors,  gathering  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
Senecas  alone,  the  warlike  tenants  of  the  Genesee 
valley,  refused  to  attend;  for  they  were  already  in 
arms  against  the  English.  Besides  the  Iroquois, 
deputies  came  from  the  tribes  dwelling  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  within  the  settled  parts  of  Canada. 

The  council  opened  on  the  seventh  of  September. 
Despite  their  fair  words,  their  attachment  was  doubt- 
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ful;  but  Sir  William  Johnson,  by  a  dexterous  min¬ 
gling  of  reasoning,  threats,  and  promises,  allayed  their 
discontent,  and  banished  the  thoughts  of  war.  They 
winced,  however,  when  he  informed  them  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  season,  an  English  army  must  pass 
through  their  country,  on  its  way  to  punish  the 
refractory  tribes  of  the  West.  “Your  foot  is  broad 
and  heavy,”  said  the  speaker  from  Onondaga;  “take 
care  that  you  do  not  tread  on  us.”  Seeing  the 
improved  temper  of  his  auditory,  Johnson  was  led 
to  hope  for  some  farther  advantage  than  that  of 
mere  neutrality.  He  accordingly  urged  the  Iro¬ 
quois  to  take  up  arms  against  the  hostile  tribes, 
and  concluded  his  final  harangue  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  figurative  words:  “I  now  deliver  you  a  good 
English  axe,  which  I  desire  you  will  give  to  the 
warriors  of  all  your  nations,  with  directions  to  use 
it  against  these  covenant-breakers,  by  cutting  off 
the  bad  links  which  have  sullied  the  chain  of 
friendship.” 

These  words  were  confirmed  by  the  presentation  of 
a  black  war-belt  of  wampum,  and  the  offer  of  a 
hatchet,  which  the  Iroquois  did  not  refuse  to  accept. 
That  they  would  take  any  very  active  and  strenuous 
part  in  the  war,  could  not  be  expected;  yet  their 
bearing  arms  at  all  would  prove  of  great  advantage, 
by  discouraging  the  hostile  Indians  who  had  looked 
upon  the  Iroquois  as  friends  and  abettors.  Some 
months  after  the  council,  several  small  parties  actually 
took  the  field ;  and,  being  stimulated  by  the  prospect 
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of  reward,  brought  in  a  considerable  number  of 
scalps  and  prisoners.1 

Upon  the  persuasion  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
tribes  of  Canada  were  induced  to  send  a  message  to 
the  western  Indians,  exhorting  them  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  while  the  Iroquois  despatched  an  embassy 
of  similar  import  to  the  Delawares  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  “Cousins  the  Delawares,”  —  thus  ran  the 
message,  —  “  we  have  heard  that  many  wild  Indians 
in  the  West,  who  have  tails  like  bears,  have  let  fall 
the  chain  of  friendship,  and  taken  up  the  hatchet 
against  our  brethren  the  English.  We  desire  you  to 
hold  fast  the  chain,  and  shut  your  ears  against  their 
words.”  2 

In  spite  of  the  friendly  disposition  to  which  the 
Iroquois  had  been  brought,  the  province  of  New 
York  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  attacks  of  the 
hostile  tribes  who  ravaged  the  borders  of  Ulster, 
Orange,  and  Albany  counties,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Mohawk.3  Sir 

1  MS.  Minutes  of  Conference  with  the  Six  Nations  and  others,  at 
Johnson  Hall,  Sept.  1763.  Letters  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

2  MS.  Harrisburg  Papers. 

8  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Sir  W.  Johnson  to  Sir  J. 
Amherst :  — 

“  Johnson  Hall,  July  8th,  1763. 

“  I  Cannot  Conclude  without  Representing  to  Your  Excellency 
the  great  Panic  and  uneasiness  into  which  the  Inhabitants  of  these 
parts  are  cast,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  Remove  by  every  Method 
in  my  power,  to  prevent  their  Abandoning  their  Settlements  from 
their  apprehensions  of  the  Indians :  As  they  in  General  Confide 
much  in  my  Residence,  they  are  hitherto  Prevented  from  taking 
that  hasty  Measure,  but  should  I  be  Obliged  to  retire  (which  I  hope 
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William  Johnson  was  the  object  of  their  especial 
enmity,  and  he  several  times  received  intimations 
that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked.  He  armed  his 
tenantry,  surrounded  his  seat  of  Johnson  Mali  w ith  a 
stockade,  and  garrisoned  it  with  a  party  of  soldiers, 
which  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  had  ordered  thither  for 
his  protection. 

About  this  time,  a  singular  incident  occurred  near 
the  town  of  Goshen.  Four  or  five  men  went  out 
among  the  hills  to  shoot  partridges,  and,  chancing 
to  raise  a  large  covey,  they  all  fired  their  guns  at 
nearly  the  same  moment.  The  timorous  inhabitants, 
hearing  the  reports,  supposed  that  they  came  from 
an  Indian  war-party,  and  instantly  fled  in  dismay, 
spreading  the  alarm  as  they  went.  The  neighboring 
country  was  soon  in  a  panic.  The  farmers  cut  the 
harness  of  their  horses,  and,  leaving  their  carts  and 
ploughs  behind,  galloped  for  their  lives.  Others, 
snatching  up  their  children  and  their  most  valuable 
property,  made  with  all  speed  for  New  England,  not 
daring  to  pause  until  they  had  crossed  the  Hudson. 
For  several  days  the  neighborhood  was  abandoned, 
five  hundred  families  having  left  their  habitations 
and  fled.1  Not  long  after  this  absurd  affair,  an  event 
occurred  of  a  widely  different  character.  Allusion 
has  before  been  made  to  the  carrying-place  of  Niagara, 

will  not  be  the  case),  not  only  my  Own  Tenants,  who  are  upwards 
of  120  Families,  but  all  the  Rest  would  Immediately  follow  the 
Example,  which  I  am  Determined  against  doing  ’till  the  last  Ex¬ 
tremity,  as  I  know  it  would  prove  of  general  bad  Consequence.” 

1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1809. 
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which  formed  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  province  of  New  York  and 
the  interior  country.  Men  and  military  stores  were 
conveyed  in  boats  up  the  river  Niagara,  as  far  as  the 
present  site  of  Lewiston.  Thence  a  portage  road, 
several  miles  in  length,  passed  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  terminated  at  Fort  Schlosser,  above 
the  cataract.  This  road  traversed  a  region  whose 
sublime  features  have  gained  for  it  a  world-wide 
renown.  The  river  Niagara,  a  short  distance  below 
the  cataract,  assumes  an  aspect  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able  than  that  stupendous  scene  itself.  Its  channel 
is  formed  by  a  vast  ravine,  whose  sides,  now  hare 
and  weather-stained,  now  shaggy  with  forest-trees, 
rise  in  cliffs  of  appalling  height  and  steepness. 
Along  this  chasm  pour  all  the  waters  of  the  lakes, 
heaving  their  furious  surges  with  the  power  of  an 
ocean  and  the  rage  of  a  mountain  torrent.  About 
three  miles  below  the  cataract,  the  precipices  which 
form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ravine  are  broken  by  an 
abyss  of  awful  depth  and  blackness,  hearing  at  the 
present  day  the  name  of  the  Devil’s  Hole.  In  its 
shallowest  part,  the  precipice  sinks  sheer  down  to 
the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  where  it  meets  a  chaotic 
mass  of  rocks,  descending  with  an  abrupt  declivity 
to  unseen  depths  below.  Within  the  cold  and  damp 
recesses  of  the  gulf,  a  host  of  forest-trees  have  rooted 
themselves ;  and,  standing  on  the  perilous  brink,  one 
may  look  down  upon  the  mingled  foliage  of  ash, 
poplar,  and  maple,  while,  above  them  all,  the  spruce 
and  fir  shoot  their  sharp  and  rigid  spires  upward  into 
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sunlight.  The  roar  of  the  convulsed  river  swells 
heavily  on  the  ear;  and,  far  below,  its  headlong 
waters,  careering  in  foam,  may  be  discerned  through 
the  openings  of  the  matted  foliage. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  a  numerous  train 
of  wagons  and  pack-horses  proceeded  from  the  lower 
landing  to  Fort  Schlosser;  and  on  the  following 
morning  set  out  on  their  return,  guarded  by  an  escort 
of  twenty-four  soldiers.  They  pursued  their  slow 
progress  until  they  reached  a  point  where  the  road 
passed  along  the  brink  of  the  Devil  s  Hole.  The 
gulf  yawned  on  their  left,  while  on  their  right  the 
road  was  skirted  by  low,  densely  wooded  hills.  Sud¬ 
denly  they  were  greeted  by  the  blaze  and  clatter  of  a 
hundred  rifles.  Then  followed  the  startled  cries  01 
men,  and  the  bounding  of  maddened  horses.  At  the 
next  instant,  a  host  of  Indians  broke  screeching  from 
the  woods,  and  rifle-butt  and  tomahawk  finished  the 
bloody  work.  All  was  over  in  a  moment.  Horses 
leaped  the  precipice ;  men  were  driven  shrieking  into 
the  abyss ;  teams  and  wagons  went  over,  crashing  to 
atoms  among  the  rocks  below.  Tradition  relates  that 
the  drummer-boy  of  the  detachment  was  caught,  in 
his  fall,  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  he  hung 
suspended  by  his  drum-strap.  Being  but  slightly 
injured,  he  disengaged  himself,  and,  hiding  in  the 
recesses  of  the  gulf,  finally  escaped.  One  of  the 
teamsters  also,  who  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire, 
contrived  to  crawl  into  the  woods,  where  he  lay  con¬ 
cealed  till  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  Besides 
these  two,  the  only  survivor  was  Stedman,  the  con- 
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chictor  of  the  convoy;  who,  being  well  mounted,  and 
seeing  the  whole  party  forced  helpless  towards  the 
precipice,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  resolutely  spurred 
through  the  crowd  of  Indians.  One  of  them,  it  is 
said,  seized  his  bridle;  hut  he  freed  himself  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  his  knife,  and  plunged  into  the 
woods,  untouched  by  the  bullets  which  whistled 
about  his  head.  Flying  at  full  speed  through  the 
forest,  he  reached  Fort  Schlosser  in  safety. 

The  distant  sound  of  the  Indian  rifles  had  been 
heard  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  occupied  a  small 
fortified  camp  near  the  lower  landing.  Forming  in 
haste,  they  advanced  eagerly  to  the  rescue.  In 
anticipation  of  this  movement,  the  Indians,  who 
were  nearly  five  hundred  in  number,  had  separated 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  had  stationed  itself  at 
the  Devil’s  Hole,  to  waylay  the  convoy,  while  the 
other  formed  an  ambuscade  upon  the  road,  a  mile 
nearer  the  landing-place.  The  soldiers,  marching 
precipitately,  and  huddled  in  a  close  body,  were  sud¬ 
denly  assailed  by  a  volley  of  rifles,  which  stretched 
half  their  number  dead  upon  the  road.  Then,  rush¬ 
ing  from  the  forest,  the  Indians  cut  down  the  sur¬ 
vivors  with  merciless  ferocity.  A  small  remnant 
only  escaped  the  massacre,  and  fled  to  Fort  Niagara 
with  the  tidings.  Major  Wilkins,  who  commanded 
at  this  post,  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  the  spot, 
with  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  his  garrison.  Not 
an  Indian  was  to  be  found.  At  the  two  places  of 
ambuscade,  about  seventy  dead  bodies  were  counted, 
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naked,  scalpless,  and  so  horribly  mangled  that  many 
of  them  could  not  be  recognized.  All  the  wagons 
had  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  such  of  the  horses  as 
were  not  driven  over  the  precipice  had  been  carried 
off,  laden,  doubtless,  with  the  plunder.  The  ambus¬ 
cade  of  the  Devil’s  Hole  has  gained  a  traditionary 
immortality,  adding  fearful  interest  to  a  scene  whose 
native  horrors  need  no  aid  from  the  imagination.1 

The  Seneca  warriors,  aided  probably  by  some  of 

l  MS.  Letter  —  Amherst  to  Egremont,  October  13.  Two  anony¬ 
mous  letters  from  officers  at  Fort  Niagara,  September  16  and  17. 
Life  of  Mary  Jemison,  Appendix.  MS.  Johnson  Papers. 

One  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy,  a  Seneca  warrior,  named  Black- 
snake,  was  living  a  few  years  since  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
described  the  scene  with  great  animation  to  a  friend  of  the  writer ; 
and,  as  he  related  how  the  English  were  forced  over  the  precipice, 
his  small  eyes  glittered  like  those  of  the  serpent  whose  name  he 
bore. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Niagara,  September  16  (Penn.  Gaz.,  No. 
1815):  — 

“On  the  first  hearing  of  the  Firing  by  the  Convoy,  Capt.  John¬ 
ston,  and  three  Subalterns,  marched  with  about  80  Men,  mostly  of 
Gage’s  Light  Infantry,  who  were  in  a  little  Camp  adjacent ;  they 
had  scarce  Time  to  form  when  the  Indians  appeared  at  the  above 
Pass ;  our  People  fired  briskly  upon  them,  but  was  instantly  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  the  Captain  who  commanded  mortally  wounded  the 
first  Fire  ;  the  3  Subalterns  also  were  soon  after  killed,  on  which  a 
general  Confusion  ensued.  The  Indians  rushed  in  on  all  Sides  and 
cut  about  60  or  70  Men  in  Pieces,  including  the  Convoy :  Ten  of  our 
Men  are  all  we  can  yet  learn  have  made  their  Escape ;  they  came 
here  through  the  Woods  Yesterday.  From  many  Circumstances, 
it  is  believed  the  Senecas  have  a  chief  Hand  in  this  Affair.” 

Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Niagara,  September  17  (Penn.  Gaz., 
No.  1815) :  — 

“  Wednesday  the  14th  Inst,  a  large  Body  of  Indians,  some  say 
300  others  4  or  500,  came  down  upon  the  Carrying-Place,  attacked 
the  Waggon  Escort,  which  consisted  of  a  Serjeant  and  24  Men. 
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the  western  Indians,  were  the  authors  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  attack.  Their  hostility  did  not  end  here. 
Several  weeks  afterwards,  Major  Wilkins,  with  a 
force  of  six  hundred  regulars,  collected  with  great 
effort  throughout  the  provinces,  was  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Detroit.  As  the  boats  were  slowly  for¬ 
cing  their  way  upwards  against  the  swift  current  above 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  they  were  assailed  by  a  mere 
handful  of  Indians,  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
driven  back  to  Fort  Schlosser  with  serious  loss.  The 
next  attempt  was  more  fortunate,  the  boats  reaching 
Lake  Erie  without  farther  attack;  but  the  inauspi¬ 
cious  opening  of  the  expedition  was  followed  by 
results  yet  more  disastrous.  As  they  approached 
their  destination,  a  violent  storm  overtook  them  in 
the  night.  The  frail  bateaux,  tossing  upon  the 
merciless  waves  of  Lake  Erie,  were  overset,  driven 
ashore,  and  many  of  them  dashed  to  pieces.  About 
seventy  men  perished,  all  the  ammunition  and  stores 
were  destroyed,  and  the  shattered  flotilla  was  forced 
back  to  Niagara.1 

This  small  Body  immediately  became  a  Sacrifice,  only  two  Wag¬ 
goners  escaped.  Two  Companies  of  Light  Infantry  (the  General’s 
and  La  Hunt’s),  that  were  encamped  at  the  Lower  Landing,  hearing 
the  Fire,  instantly  rushed  out  to  their  Belief,  headed  by  Lieuts. 
George  Campbell,  and  Frazier,  Lieutenant  Rosco,  of  the  Artillery, 
and  Lieutenant  Deaton,  of  the  Provincials ;  this  Party  had  not 
marched  above  a  Mile  and  Half  when  they  were  attacked,  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  almost  every  Man  cut  to  Pieces ;  the  Officers  were  all 
killed,  it  is  reported,  on  the  Enemy’s  first  Fire  ;  the  Savages  rushed 
down  upon  them  in  three  Columns.” 

1  MS.  Diary  of  an  Officer  in  Wilkins’s  Expedition  against  the  In • 
dians  at  Detroit. 
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DESOLATION  OF  THE  FRONTIERS. 

The  advancing  frontiers  of  American  civilization 
have  always  nurtured  a  class  of  men  of  striking  and 
peculiar  character.  The  best  examples  of  this  char¬ 
acter  have,  perhaps,  been  found  among  the  settlers 
of  Western  Virginia,  and  the  hardy  progeny  who 
have  sprung  from  that  generous  stock.  The  Virginian 
frontiersman  was,  as  occasion  called,  a  farmer,  a 
hunter,  and  a  warrior,  by  turns.  The  well-beloved 
rifle  was  seldom  out  of  his  hand;  and  he  never 
deigned  to  lay  aside  the  fringed  frock,  moccasons, 
and  Indian  leggins,  which  formed  the  appropriate 
costume  of  the  forest  ranger.  Concerning  the  busi¬ 
ness,  pleasures,  and  refinements  of  cultivated  life,  he 
knew  little,  and  cared  nothing;  and  his  manners 
were  usually  rough  and  obtrusive  to  the  last  degree. 
Aloof  from  mankind,  he  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
which,  in  his  view,  contained  all  that  was  deserving 
of  admiration  and  praise.  He  looked  upon  himself 
and  his  compeers  as  models  of  prowess  and  manhood, 
nay,  of  all  that  is  elegant  and  polite ;  and  the  forest 
gallant  regarded  with  peculiar  complacency  his  own 
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half-savage  dress,  his  swaggering  gait,  and  his  hack- 
woods  jargon.  He  was  wilful,  headstrong,  and 
quarrelsome;  frank,  straightforward,  and  generous; 
brave  as  the  bravest,  and  utterly  intolerant  of  arbi¬ 
trary  control.  His  self-confidence  mounted  to  auda¬ 
city.  Eminently  capable  of  heroism,  both  in  action 
and  endurance,  he  viewed  every  species  of  effeminacy 
with  supreme  contempt;  and,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  entire  self-reliance,  the  mutual  dependence  of  con¬ 
ventional  life  excited  his  especial  scorn.  With  all 
his  ignorance,  he  had  a  mind  by  nature  quick,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  penetrating;  and  his  mode  of  life,  while  it 
developed  the  daring  energy  of  his  character,  wrought 
some  of  his  faculties  to  a  high  degree  of  acuteness. 
Many  of  his  traits  have  been  reproduced  in  his  off¬ 
spring.  From  him  have  sprung  those  hardy  men 
whose  struggles  and  sufferings  on  the  bloody  ground 
of  Kentucky  will  always  form  a  striking  page  in 
American  history;  and  that  band  of  adventurers 
before  whose  headlong  charge,  in  the  valley  of 
Chihuahua,  neither  breastworks,  nor  batteries,  nor 
fivefold  odds  could  avail  for  a  moment. 

At  the  period  of  Pontiac’s  war,  the  settlements  of 
Virginia  had  extended  as  far  as  the  Alleghanies,  and 
several  small  towns  had  already  sprung  up  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  population  of  these  beautiful 
valleys  was,  for  the  most  part,  thin  and  scattered; 
and  the  progress  of  settlement  had  been  greatly 
retarded  by  Indian  hostilities,  which,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  French  war,  had  thrown  these 
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borders  into  total  confusion.  They  had  contributed, 
however,  to  enhance  the  martial  temper  of  the 
people,  and  give  a  warlike  aspect  to  the  whole 
frontier.  At  intervals,  small  stockade  forts,  contain¬ 
ing  houses  and  cabins,  had  been  erected  by  the  joint 
labor  of  the  inhabitants;  and  hither,  on  occasion  of 
alarm,  the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  congregated 
for  refuge,  remaining  in  tolerable  security  till  the 
danger  was  past.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
engaged  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  hunting ;  an 
occupation  upon  which  they  entered  with  the  keenest 
relish.1  Well  versed  in  woodcraft,  unsurpassed  as 
marksmen,  and  practised  in  all  the  wiles  of  Indian 
war,  they  would  have  formed,  under  a  more  stringent 
organization,  the  best  possible  defence  against  a  sav¬ 
age  enemy ;  but  each  man  came  and  went  at  his  own 
sovereign  will,  and  discipline  and  obedience  were 
repugnant  to  all  his  habits. 

The  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  closely 
resembled  each  other;  but  those  of  Pennsylvania  had 
peculiarities  of  their  own.  The  population  of  this 

1  “  I  have  often  seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning  at  this 
season,  walk  hastily  out,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  woods,  and  snuff 
the  autumnal  winds  witti  the  highest  rapture ;  then  return  into  the 
house,  and  cast  a  quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  rifle,  which  was 
always  suspended  to  a  joist  by  a  couple  of  buck’s  horns,  or  little 
forks.  His  hunting  dog,  understanding  the  intentions  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  would  wag  his  tail,  and,  by  every  blandishment  in  his  power, 
express  his  readiness  to  accompany  him  to  the  woods.  ”  —  Dod¬ 
dridge,  Notes  on  Western  Tra.  and  Pa.,  124. 

For  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  frontier,  see  also  Kercheval,  Hist, 
of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  ;  and  Smyth,  Travels  in  America. 
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province  was  of  a  most  motley  complexion,  being 
made  up  of  members  of  various  nations,  and  numer¬ 
ous  religious  sects:  English,  Irish,  German,  Swiss, 
Welsh,  and  Dutch;  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Luther¬ 
ans,  Dunkers,  Mennonists,  and  Moravians.  Nor  is 
this  catalogue  by  any  means  complete.  The  Quakers, 
to  whose  peaceful  temper  the  rough  frontier  offered 
no  attraction,  were  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  province.  Cumberland  County,  which  lies  west 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  frontier,  was  then  almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
the  Irish  and  their  descendants ;  who,  however,  were 
neither  of  the  Roman  faith  nor  of  Celtic  origin,  being 
emigrants  from  the  colony  of  Scotch  which  forms  a 
numerous  and  thrifty  population  in  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  religious  faith,  they  were  stanch  and  zealous 
Presbyterians.  Long  residence  in  the  province  had 
modified  their  national  character,  and  imparted  many 
of  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  American  backwoodsman  ; 
yet  the  nature  of  their  religious  tenets  produced  a 
certain  rigidity  of  temper  and  demeanor,  from  which 
the  Virginian  was  wholly  free.  They  were,  never¬ 
theless,  hot-headed  and  turbulent,  often  setting  law 
and  authority  at  defiance.  The  counties  east  of  the 
Susquehanna  supported  a  mixed  population,  among 
which  was  conspicuous  a  swarm  of  German  peasants ; 
who  had  been  inundating  the  country  for  many  years 
past,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were  dull  and  igno¬ 
rant  boors,  like  some  of  their  descendants.  The 
Swiss  and  German  sectaries  called  Mennonists,  who 
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were  numerous  in  Lancaster  County,  professed,  like 
the  Quakers,  principles  of  non-resistance,  and  refused 
to  bear  arms.1 

It  was  upon  this  mingled  population  that  the  storm 
of  Indian  war  was  now  descending  with  appalling 
fury,  —  a  fury  unparalleled  through  all  past  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  For  hundreds  of  miles  from  north  to 
south,  the  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and  steel. 
It  would  be  a  task  alike  useless  and  revolting  to 
explore,  through  all  its  details,  this  horrible  monotony 
of  blood  and  havoc.2  The  country  was  filled  with 


1  For  an  account  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  see  Rupp’s 
two  histories  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  of  Lebanon  and  Berks 
Counties.  See  also  the  History  of  Cumberland  County,  and  the  Penn. 
Hist.  Coll. 

2  “  There  are  many  Letters  in  Town,  in  which  the  Distresses  of 
the  Frontier  Inhabitants  are  set  forth  in  a  most  moving  and  strik¬ 
ing  Manner ;  but  as  these  Letters  are  pretty  much  the  same,  and  it 
would  be  endless  to  insert  the  whole,  the  following  is  the  Substance 
of  some  of  them,  as  near  as  we  can  recollect,  viz. :  — 

“That  the  Indians  had  set  Fire  to  Houses, Barns,  Corn,  Hay, and, 
in  short,  to  every  Thing  that  was  combustible,  so  that  the  whole 
Country  seemed  to  be  in  one  general  Blaze  —  That  the  Miseries  and 
Distresses  of  the  poor  People  were  really  shocking  to  Humanity, 
and  beyond  the  Power  of  Language  to  describe  —  That  Carlisle 
was  become  the  Barrier,  not  a  single  Individual  being  beyond  it  — 
That  every  Stable  and  Hovel  in  the  Town  was  crowded  with  mis¬ 
erable  Refugees,  who  were  reduced  to  a  State  of  Beggary  and  De¬ 
spair;  their  Houses,  Cattle  and  Harvest  destroyed;  and  from  a 
plentiful,  independent  People,  they  were  become  real  Objects  of 
Charity  and  Commiseration  —  That  it  was  most  dismal  to  see  the 
Streets  filled  with  People,  in  whose  Countenances  might  be  discov¬ 
ered  a  Mixture  of  Grief,  Madness  and  Despair ;  and  to  hear,  now 
and  then,  the  Sighs  and  Groans  of  Men,  the  disconsolate  Lamenta¬ 
tions  of  Women,  and  the  Screams  of  Children,  who  had  lost  their 
nearest  and  dearest  Relatives  :  And  that  on  both  Sides  of  the  Sus- 
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the  wildest  dismay.  The  people  of  Virginia  betook 
themselves  to  their  forts  for  refuge.  Those  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ill  supplied  with  such  asylums,  fled  by 
thousands,  and  crowded  in  upon  the  older  settle¬ 
ments.  The  ranging  parties  who  visited  the  scene 
of  devastation  beheld,  among  the  ruined  farms  and 
plantations,  sights  of  unspeakable  horror;  and  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  half-consumed 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  still  bound  fast  to  the 
trees,  where  they  had  perished  in  the  fiery  torture.1 

quehannah,  for  some  Miles,  the  Woods  were  filled  with  poor  Fam¬ 
ilies,  and  their  Cattle,  who  make  Fires,  and  live  like  the  Savages.” 
—  Penn.  Gaz .,  No.  1805. 

Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter,  signature  erased  —  Staunton,  July 
26:  — 

“  Since  the  reduction  of  the  Regiment,  I  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  enables  me  to  enform  yr  Honr  of  some  particulars,  I 
think  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  do.  I  can  assert  that  in  eight 
years’  service,  I  never  knew  such  a  general  consternation  as  the 
late  irruption  of  Indians  has  occasioned.  Should  they  make  a 
second  attempt,  I  am  assured  the  country  will  be  laid  desolate, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  following  reasons.  The  sudden,  great, 
and  unexpected  slaughter  of  the  people;  their  being  destitute  of 
arms  and  ammunition;  the  country  Lieut,  being  at  a  distance 
and  not  exerting  himself,  his  orders  are  neglected ;  the  most  of  the 
militia  officers  being  unfit  persons,  or  unwilling,  not  to  say  afraid 
to  meet  an  Enemy ;  too  busy  with  their  harvest  to  run  a  risk  in  the 
field.  The  Inhabitants  left  without  protection,  without  a  person  to 
stead  them,  have  nothing  to  do  but  fly,  as  the  Indians  are  saving 
and  caressing  all  the  negroes  they  take ;  should  it  produce  an  in¬ 
surrection,  it  may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences.” 

1  “  To  Col.  Francis  Lee,  or,  in  his  Absence,  to  the  next  Commanding 
Officer  in  Loudoun  County.”  (Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1805.) 

“  I  examined  the  Express  that  brought  this  Letter  from  Win¬ 
chester  to  Loudoun  County,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  Express  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  Winchester,  which 
Place  he  left  the  4th  Instant,  and  that  passing  from  the  Fort  to 
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Among  the  numerous  war-parties  which  were  now 
ravaging  the  borders,  none  was  more  destructive 
than  a  band,  about  sixty  in  number,  which  ascended 
the  Kanawha,  and  pursued  its  desolating  course 
among  the  settlements  about  the  sources  of  that 
river.  They  passed  valley  after  valley,  sometimes 
attacking  the  inhabitants  by  surprise,  and  sometimes 
murdering  them  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  until 
they  came  to  the  little  settlement  of  Greenbrier, 
where  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  people  were  assembled 
at  the  fortified  house  of  Archibald  Glendenning. 
Seeing  two  or  three  Indians  approach,  whom  they 
recognized  as  former  acquaintances,  they  suffered 
them  to  enter  without  distrust;  but  the  new-comers 
were  soon  joined  by  others,  until  the  entire  party 
were  gathered  in  and  around  the  buildings.  Some 
suspicion  was  now  awakened;  and,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  dangerous  guests,  they  were  presented 
with  the  carcass  of  an  elk  lately  brought  in  by  the 
hunters.  They  immediately  cut  it  up,  and  began 
to  feast  upon  it.  The  backwoodsmen,  with  their 
families,  were  assembled  in  one  large  room ;  and  find- 

Winchester,  he  saw  lying  on  the  Road  a  Woman,  who  had  been 
just  scalped,  and  was  then  in  the  Agonies  of  Death,  with  her 
Brains  hanging  over  her  Skull ;  his  Companions  made  a  Proposal 
to  knock  her  on  the  Head,  to  put  an  End  to  her  Agony,  but  this 
Express  apprehending  the  Indians  were  near  at  Hand,  and  not 
thinking  it  safe  to  lose  any  Time,  rode  off,  and  left  the  poor  Woman 
in  the  Situation  they  found  her.” 

The  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  text  are  mentioned  in  sev¬ 
eral  pamphlets  of  the  day,  on  the  authority  of  James  Smith,  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  rangers. 
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ing  themselves  mingled  among  the  Indians,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  they  remained  indecisive  and  irresolute.  Mean¬ 
while,  an  old  woman,  who  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  who  had  lately  received  some  slight  acci¬ 
dental  injury,  asked  one  of  the  warriors  if  he  could 
cure  the  wound.  He  replied  that  he  thought  he 
could,  and,  to  make  good  his  words,  killed  her  with 
his  tomahawk.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  scene  of 
general  butchery.  A  few  persons  made  their  escape ; 
the  rest  were  killed  or  captured.  Glendenning 
snatched  up  one  of  his  children,  and  rushed  from 
the  house,  hut  was  shot  dead  as  he  leaped  the 
fence.  A  negro  woman  gained  a  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  whither  she  was  followed  by  her  screaming 
child;  and,  fearing  lest  the  cries  of  the  boy  should 
betray  her,  she  turned  and  killed  him  at  a  blow. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  the  wife  of  Glendenning, 
a  woman  of  a  most  masculine  spirit,  who,  far  from 
being  overpowered  by  what  she  had  seen,  was  excited 
to  the  extremity  of  rage,  charged  her  captors  with 
treachery,  cowardice,  and  ingratitude,  and  assailed 
them  with  a  tempest  of  abuse.  Neither  the  toma¬ 
hawk,  which  they  brandished  over  her  head,  nor  the 
scalp  of  her  murdered  husband,  with  which  they 
struck  her  in  the  face,  could  silence  the  undaunted 
virago.  When  the  party  began  their  retreat,  bearing 
with  them  a  great  quantity  of  plunder  packed  on  the 
horses  they  had  stolen,  Glendenning’s  wife,  with  her 
infant  child,  was  placed  among  a  long  train  of  cap- 
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tives  guarded  before  and  behind  by  the  Indians.  As 
they  defiled  along  a  narrow  path  which  led  through 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  she  handed  the  child  to  the 
woman  behind  her,  and,  leaving  it  to  its  fate,-  slipped 
into  the  bushes  and  escaped.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  woods,  she  succeeded,  before  nightfall,  in 
reaching  the  spot  where  the  ruins  of  her  dwelling 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  burn.  Here  she  sought  out 
the  body  of  her  husband,  and  covered  it  with  fence- 
rails,  to  protect  it  from  the  wolves.  When  her  task 
was  complete,  and  when  night  closed  around  her,  the 
bold  spirit  which  had  hitherto  borne  her  up  suddenly 
gave  way.  The  recollection  of  the  horrors  she  had 
witnessed,  the  presence  of  the  dead,  the  darkness, 
the  solitude,  and  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding 
forest,  wrought  upon  her  till  her  terror  rose  to 
ecstasy ;  and  she  remained  until  daybreak,  crouched 
among  the  bushes,  haunted  by  the  threatening  appa¬ 
rition  of  an  armed  man,  who,  to  her  heated  imagina¬ 
tion,  seemed  constantly  approaching  to  murder  her.2 

Some  time  after  the  butchery  at  Glendenning’s 
house,  an  outrage  was  perpetrated,  unmatched,  in 
its  fiend-like  atrocity,  through  all  the  annals  of  the 
war.  In  a  solitary  place,  deep  within  the  settled 

1  Her  absence  was  soon  perceived,  on  which  one  of  the  Indians 
remarked  that  he  would  bring  the  cow  back  to  her  calf,  and,  seizing 
the  child,  forced  it  to  scream  violently.  This  proving  ineffectual, 
he  dashed  out  its  brains  against  a  tree.  This  was  related  by  one  of 
the  captives  who  was  taken  to  the  Indian  villages  and  afterwards 
redeemed. 

2  Doddridge,  Notes,  221.  MS.  Narrative,  written  by  Colonel 
Stuart  from  the  relation  of  Glendenning’s  wife. 
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limits  of  Pennsylvania,  stood  a  small  schoolhouse, 
one  of  those  rude  structures  of  logs  which,  to  this 
day,  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  remote  northern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  England.  A  man  chancing  to  pass  by 
was  struck  by  the  unwonted  silence;  and,  pushing 
open  the  door,  he  looked  in.  In  the  centre  lay  the 
master,  scalped  and  lifeless,  with  a  Bible  clasped  in  his 
hand ;  while  around  the  room  were  strewn  the  bodies 
of  his  pupils,  nine  in  number,  miserably  mangled, 
though  one  of  them  still  retained  a  spark  of  life. 
It  was  afterwards  known  that  the  deed  was  committed 
by  three  or  four  warriors  from  a  village  near  the 
Ohio ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that,  when  they 
returned  home,  their  conduct  was  disapproved  by 
some  of  the  tribe.1 

Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  records  like 

1  Gordon,  Hist.  Penn.,  Appendix.  Bard,  Narrative. 

“  Several  small  parties  went  on  to  different  parts  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  :  it  happened  that  three  of  them,  whom  I  was  well  acquainted 
with,  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  where  I  was  taken  from  — 
they  were  young  fellows,  perhaps  none  of  them  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  — they  came  to  a  school-house,  where  they  murdered 
and  scalped  the  master,  and  all  the  scholars,  except  one,  who  sur¬ 
vived  after  he  was  scalped,  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  and  a  full 
cousin  of  mine.  I  saw  the  Indians  when  they  returned  home  with 
the  scalps  ;  some  of  the  old  Indians  were  very  much  displeased  at 
them  for  killing  so  many  children,  especially  Neeppaugh-whese,  or 
Night  Walker,  an  old  chief,  or  half  king,  —  he  ascribed  it  to  cow¬ 
ardice,  which  was  the  greatest  affront  he  could  offer  them.”  — 
M’Cullough,  Narrative. 

Extract  from  an  anonymous  Letter  —  Philadelphia,  August  30, 
1764 :  — 

“  The  Lad  found  alive  in  the  School,  and  said  to  be  since  dead, 
is,  I  am  informed,  yet  alive,  and  in  a  likely  Way  to  recover.” 

VOL.  ix.  — 15 
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these,  for  the  letters  and  journals  of  the  day  are 
replete  with  narratives  no  less  tragical.  Districts 
were  depopulated,  and  the  progress  of  the  country 
put  back  for  years.  Those  small  and  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  which  formed  the  feeble  van  of  advancing 
civilization  were  involved  in  general  destruction,  and 
the  fate  of  one  may  stand  for  the  fate  of  all.  In 
many  a  woody  valley  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  axe  and 
firebrand  of  the  settlers  had  laid  a  wide  space  open 
to  the  sun.  Here  and  there,  about  the  clearing, 
stood  rough  dwellings  of  logs,  surrounded  by  enclos¬ 
ures  and  cornfields;  while,  farther  out  towards  the 
verge  of  the  woods,  the  fallen  trees  still  cumbered 
the  ground.  From  the  clay-built  chimneys  the  smoke 
rose  in  steady  columns  against  the  dark  verge  of  the 
forest;  and  the  afternoon  sun,  which  brightened  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  had  already  left  the  valley  in 
shadow.  Before  many  hours  elapsed,  the  night  was 
lighted  up  with  the  glare  of  blazing  dwellings,  and 
the  forest  rang  with  the  shrieks  of  the  murdered 
inmates.1 


1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Thomas  Cresap  to  Governor 
Sharpe :  — 

„ ,  “  Old  Town,  July  15th,  1763. 

May  it  please  yr  Excellency : 

“  I  take  this  opportunity  in  the  height  of  confusion  to  acquaint 
you  with  our  unhappy  and  most  wretched  situation  at  this  time, 
being  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  massacred  by  our  barbarous 
and  inhuman  enemy  the  Indians,  we  having  been  three  days  suc¬ 
cessively  attacked  by  them,  viz.  the  13th,  14th,  and  this  instant. 
...  I  have  enclosed  a  list  of  the  desolate  men  and  women,  and 
children  who  have  fled  to  my  house,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  small 
stockade  for  safety,  by  which  you  see  what  a  number  of  poor  souls. 
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Among  the  records  of  that  day’s  sufferings  and 
disasters,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  narratives 
of  those  whose  lives  were  spared  that  they  might  be 
borne  captive  to  the  Indian  villages.  Exposed  to  the 
extremity  of  hardship,  they  were  urged  forward  with 
the  assurance  of  being  tomahawked  or  burnt  in  case 
their  strength  should  fail  them.  Some  made  their 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  their  tormentors ;  but  of 
these  not  a  few  found  reason  to  repent  their  success,, 
lost  in  a  trackless  wilderness,  and  perishing  miserably 
from  hunger  and  exposure.  Such  attempts  could 
seldom  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  settle¬ 
ments.  It  was  only  when  the  party  had  penetrated 
deep  into  the  forest  that  their  vigilance  began  to 
relax,  and  their  captives  were  bound  and  guarded 
with  less  rigorous  severity.  Then,  perhaps,  when 
encamped  by  the  side  of  some  mountain  brook,  and 

destitute  of  every  necessary  of  life,  are  here  penned  up,  and  likely 
to  he  butchered  without  immediate  relief  and  assistance,  and  can 
expect  none,  unless  from  the  province  to  which  they  belong.  I 
shall  submit  to  your  wiser  judgment  the  best  and  most  effectual 
method  for  such  relief,  and  shall  conclude  with  hoping  we  shall 
have  it  in  time.” 

Extract  from  a  Letter — Frederick  Town,  July  19,  1763  {Penn. 
Gaz.,  No.  1807):  — 

“  Every  Day,  for  some  Time  past,  has  offered  the  melancholy 
Scene  of  poor  distressed  Families  driving  downwards,  through  this 
Town,  with  their  Effects,  who  have  deserted  their  Plantations,  for 
Fear  of  falling  into  the  cruel  Hands  of  our  Savage  Enemies,  now 
daily  seen  in  the  Woods.  And  never  was  Panic  more  general  or 
forcible  than  that  of  the  Back  Inhabitants,  whose  Terrors,  at  this 
Time,  exceed  what  followed  on  the  Defeat  of  General  Braddock, 
when  the  Frontiers  lay  open  to  the  Incursions  of  both  French  and 
Indians.” 
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when  the  warriors  lay  lost  in  sleep  around  their  fire, 
the  prisoner  would  cut  or  burn  asunder  the  cords 
that  bound  his  wrists  and  ankles,  and  glide  stealthily 
into  the  woods.  With  noiseless  celerity  he  pursues 
his  flight  over  the  fallen  trunks,  through  the  dense 
undergrowth,  and  the  thousand  pitfalls  and  impedi¬ 
ments  of  the  forest;  now  striking  the  rough,  hard 
trunk  of  a  tree,  now  tripping  among  the  insidious 
network  of  vines  and  brambles.  All  is  darkness 
around  him,  and  through  the  black  masses  of  foliage 
above  he  can  catch  but  dubious  and  uncertain  glimpses 
of  the  dull  sky.  At  length,  he  can  hear  the  gurgle 
of  a  neighboring  brook;  and,  turning  towards  it,  he 
wades  along  its  pebbly  channel,  fearing  lest  the  soft 
mould  and  rotten  wood  of  the  forest  might  retain 
traces  enough  to  direct  the  bloodhound  instinct  of 
his  pursuers.  With  the  dawn  of  the  misty  and 
cloudy  morning,  he  is  still  pushing  on  his  way,  when 
his  attention  is  caught  by  the  spectral  figure  of  an 
ancient  birch-tree,  which,  with  its  white  bark  hang¬ 
ing  about  it  in  tatters,  seems  wofully  familiar  to  his 
eye.  Among  the  neighboring  bushes,  a  blue  smoke 
cuils  faintly  upward ;  and,  to  his  horror  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  recognizes  the  very  fire  from  which  he  had 
fled  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  piles  of  spruce- 
boughs  upon  which  the  warriors  had  slept.  They 
have  gone,  however,  and  are  ranging  the  forest,  in 
keen  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who,  in  his  blind  flight 
amid  the  darkness,  had  circled  round  to  the  very 
point  whence  he  set  out;  a  mistake  not  uncommon 
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with  careless  or  inexperienced  travellers  in  the  woods. 
Almost  in  despair,  he  leaves  the  ill-omened  spot,  and 
directs  his  course  eastward  with  greater  care;  the 
hark  of  the  trees,  rougher  and  thicker  on  the  northern 
side,  furnishing  a  precarious  clew  for  his  guidance. 
Around  and  above  him  nothing  can  be  seen  but  the 
same  endless  monotony  of  brown  trunks  and  green 
leaves,  closing  him  in  with  an  impervious  screen. 
He  reaches  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  toils  upwards 
against  the  rugged  declivity ;  but  when  he  stands  on 
the  summit,  the  view  is  still  shut  out  by  impene¬ 
trable  thickets.  High  above  them  all  shoots  up  the 
tall,  gaunt  stem  of  a  blasted  pine-tree;  and,  in  his 
eager  longing  for  a  view  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
he  strains  every  muscle  to  ascend.  .  Dark,  wild,  and 
lonely,  the  wilderness  stretches  around  him,  half 
hidden  in  clouds,  half  open  to  the  sight,  mountain 
and  valley,  crag  and  glistening  stream ;  but  nowhere 
can  he  discern  the  trace  of  human  hand  or  any  hope 
of  rest  and  harborage.  Before  he  can  look  for  relief, 
league  upon  league  must  be  passed,  without  food  to 
sustain  or  weapon  to  defend  him.  He  descends  the 
mountain,  forcing  his  way  through  the  undergrowth 
of  laurel-bushes ;  while  the  clouds  sink  lower,  and  a 
storm  of  sleet  and  rain  descends  upon  the  waste. 
Through  such  scenes,  and  under  such  exposures,  he 
presses  onward,  sustaining  life  with  the  aid  of  roots 
and  berries  or  the  flesh  of  reptiles.  Perhaps,  in  the 
last  extremity,  some  party  of  rangers  find  him,  and 
bring  him  to  a  place  of  refuge ;  perhaps,  by  his  own 
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efforts,  he  reaches  some  frontier  post,  where  rough 
lodging  and  rough  fare  seem  to  him  unheard-of 
luxury;  or  perhaps,  spent  with  fatigue  and  famine, 
he  perishes  in  despair,  a  meagre  banquet  for  the 
wolves. 

Within  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  war  had 
broken  out,  the  older  towns  and  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  were  crowded  with  refugees  from  the 
deserted  frontier,  reduced,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
extremity  of  destitution.1  Sermons  were  preached 
in  their  behalf  at  Philadelphia ;  the  religious  societies 
united  for  their  relief,  and  liberal  contributions  were 
added  by  individuals.  While  private  aid  was  thus 
generously  bestowed  upon  the  sufferers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  showed  no  such  promptness  in  arresting  the 
public  calamity.  Early  in  July,  Governor  Hamilton 
had  convoked  the  Assembly,  and,  representing  the 
distress  of  the  borders,  had  urged  them  to  take 
measures  of  defence.2  But  the  provincial  govern- 

1  Extract  from  a  Letter —  Winchester,  Virginia,  June  22 d  (Penn. 
Gaz.,  No.  1801):  — 

“  Last  Night  I  reached  this  Place.  I  have  been  at  Fort  Cumber¬ 
land  several  Days,  but  the  Indians  having  killed  nine  People,  and 
burnt  several  Houses  near  Fort  Bedford,  made  me  think  it  prudent 
to  remove  from  those  Parts,  from  which,  I  suppose,  near  500  Fam¬ 
ilies  have  run  away  within  this  week.  —  I  assure  you  it  was  a  most 
melancholy  Sight,  to  see  such  Numbers  of  poor  People,  who  had 
abandoned  their  Settlements  in  such  Consternation  and  Hurry, 
that  they  had  hardly  any  thing  with  them  but  their  Children.  And 
what  is  still  worse,  I  dare  say  there  is  not  Money  enough  amongst 
the  whole  Families  to  maintain  a  fifth  Part  of  them  till  the  Fall  ; 
and  none  of  the  poor  Creatures  can  get  a  Hovel  to  shelter  them 
from  the  Weather,  but  lie  about  scattered  in  the  Woods.” 

2  Votes  of  Assembly,  v.  259. 
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ment  of  Pennsylvania  was  more  conducive  to  pros¬ 
perity  in  time  of  peace  than  to  efficiency  in  time  of 
war.  The  Quakers,  who  held  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  were  from  principle  and  practice  the 
reverse  of  warlike,  and,  regarding  the  Indians  with 
a  blind  partiality,  were  reluctant  to  take  measures 
against  them.  Proud,  and  with  some  reason,  of  the 
justice  and  humanity  which  had  marked  their  con¬ 
duct  towards  the  Indian  race,  they  had  learned  to 
regard  themselves  as  its  advocates  and  patrons,  and 
their  zeal  was  greatly  sharpened  by  opposition  and 
political  prejudice.  They  now  pretended  that  the 
accounts  from  the  frontier  were  grossly  exaggerated; 
and,  finding  this  ground  untenable,  they  alleged, 
with  better  show  of  reason,  that  the  Indians  were 
driven  into  hostility  by  the  ill-treatment  of  the  pro¬ 
prietaries  and  their  partisans.  They  recognized, 
however,  the  necessity  of  defensive  measures,  and 
accordingly  passed  a  bill  for  raising  and  equipping  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  composed  of  fron¬ 
tier  farmers,  and  to  be  kept  in  pay  only  during  the 
time  of  harvest.  They  were  not  to  leave  the  settled 
parts  of  the  province  to  engage  in  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  nor  even  to  perform  garrison  duly; 
their  sole  object  being  to  enable  the  people  to  gather 
in  their  crops  unmolested. 

This  force  was  divided  into  numerous  small  de¬ 
tached  parties,  who  were  stationed  here  and  there 
at  farmhouses  and  hamlets  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna,  with  orders  to  range  the  woods  daily 
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from  post  to  post,  thus  forming  a  feeble  chain  of 
defence  across  the  whole  frontier.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  assigned  to  Lancaster  County  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  clergyman,  John  Elder, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Paxton;  a  man 
of  worth  and  education,  and  held  in  great  respect 
upon  the  borders.  He  discharged  his  military  func¬ 
tions  with  address  and  judgment,  drawing  a  cordon 
of  troops  across  the  front  of  the  county,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  free  from  attack  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.1 

The  feeble  measures  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  highly  excited  the  wrath  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  feelings 
an  emphatic  expression.  “  The  conduct  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature,”  he  writes,  “is  altogether  so 
infatuated  and  stupidly  obstinate,  that  I  want  words 
to  express  my  indignation  thereat;  but  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  I  hope,  will  have  the  honor  of  not  only 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  John  Elder  to  Governor  Penn  : 

«  gjr  .  “  Paxton,  4th  August,  1763. 

The  service  your  Hon1  was  pleased  to  appoint  me  to,  I  have 
performed  to  the  best  of  my  power  ;  tho’  not  with  success  equal  to 
my  desires.  However,  both  companies  will,  I  imagine,  be  complete 
m  a  few  days  :  there  are  now  upwards  of  30  men  in  each,  exclusive 
of  officers,  who  are  now  and  have  been  employed  since  their  enlist¬ 
ment  m  such  service  as  is  thought  most  safe  and  encouraging  to 
the  Frontier  inhabitants,  who  are  here  and  everywhere  else  in'the 
back  countries  quite  sunk  and  dispirited,  so  that  it’s  to  be  feared 
that  on  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  a  considerable  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  evacuated,  as  all  seem  inclinable  to  seek  safety  rather  in 
night  than  in  opposing  the  Savage  Foe." 
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driving  the  enemy  from  its  own  settlements,  but  that 
of  protecting  those  of  its  neighbors  who  have  not 
spirit  to  defend  themselves.” 

Virginia  did,  in  truth,  exhibit  a  vigor  and  activity 
not  unworthy  of  praise.  Unlike  Pennsylvania,  she 
had  the  advantage  of  an  existing  militia  law;  and 
the  House  of  Burgesses  was  neither  embarrassed  by 
scruples  against  the  shedding  of  blood,  nor  by  any 
peculiar  tenderness  towards  the  Indian  race.  The 
House,  however,  was  not  immediately  summoned 
together;  and  the  governor  and  Council,  without 
waiting  to  consult  the  Burgesses,  called  out  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  militia,  five  hundred  of  whom  were 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Colonel  Stephen,  and  an 
equal  number  to  that  of  Major  Lewis.1  The  presence 
of  these  men,  most  of  whom  were  woodsmen  and 
hunters,  restored  order  and  confidence  to  the  dis¬ 
tracted  borders ;  and  the  inhabitants,  before  pent  up 
in  their  forts,  or  flying  before  the  enemy,  now  took 
the  field,  in  conjunction  with  the  militia.  Many 
severe  actions  were  fought,  but  it  seldom  happened 
that  the  Indians  could  stand  their  ground  against  the 
border  riflemen.  The  latter  were  uniformly  victo¬ 
rious  until  the  end  of  the  summer;  when  Captains 
Moffat  and  Phillips,  with  sixty  men,  were  lured  into 
an  ambdscade,  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  half  their 
number.  A  few  weeks  after,  they  took  an  ample 
revenge.  Learning  by  their  scouts  that  more  than 
a  hundred  warriors  were  encamped  near  Jackson’s 
1  Sparks,  Writings  of  Washington,  ii.  340. 
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River,  preparing  to  attack  the  settlements,  they 
advanced  secretly  to  the  spot,  and  set  upon  them 
with  such  fury  that  the  whole  party  broke  away  and 
fled ;  leaving  weapons,  provisions,  articles  of  dress,  and 
implements  of  magic,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Meanwhile  the  frontier  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
finding  that  they  could  hope  for  little  aid  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  bestirred  themselves  with  admirable  spirit 
in  their  own  defence.  The  march  of  Bouquet,  and 
the  victory  of  Bushy  Run,  caused  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  storm,  thus  enabling  some  of  the  bolder  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  had  fled  to  Shippensburg,  Carlisle,  and 
other  places  of  refuge,  to  return  to  their  farms,  where 
they  determined,  if  possible,  to  remain.  With  this 
resolution,  the  people  of  the  Great  Cove,  and  the 
adjacent  valleys  beyond  Shippensburg,  raised  among 
themselves  a  small  body  of  riflemen,  which  they 
placed  under  the  command  of  James  Smith;  a  man 
whose  resolute  and  daring  character,  no  less  than  the 
native  vigor  of  his  intellect,  gave  him  great  popular¬ 
ity  and  influence  with  the  borderers.  Having  been, 
for  several  years,  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  ficrht- 

#  O 

ing.  He  trained  his  men  in  the  Indian  tactics  and 
discipline,  and  directed  them  to  assume  the  dress  of 
warriors,  and  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  so 
that,  in  appearance,  they  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  enemy.1  Thus  equipped,  they  scoured  the 

1  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Great  Cove.  Smith,  Narrative. 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  writer’s  captivity  among 
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woods  in  front  of  the  settlements,  had  various  skir¬ 
mishes  with  the  enemy,  and  discharged  their  difficult 
task  with  such  success  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  were  not  again  driven  from  their 
homes. 

The  attacks  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  were 
known  to  proceed,  in  great  measure,  from  several 
Indian  villages,  situated  high  up  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  inhabited  by  a  debauched 
rabble  composed  of  various  tribes,  of  whom  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Delawares.  To  root  out  this  nest 
of  banditti  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
protecting  the  settlements,  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
men  offered  themselves  for  the  enterprise.  They 
marched  about  the  end  of  August;  but  on  their  way 
along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  they  encoun¬ 
tered  fifty  warriors,  advancing  against  the  borders. 
The  Indians  had  the  first  fire,  and  drove  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  white  men.  A  hot  fight  ensued.  The 
warriors  fought  naked,  painted  black  from  head  to 
foot;  so  that,  as  they  leaped  among  the  trees,  they 
seemed  to  their  opponents  like  demons  of  the  forest. 
They  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss;  and  the 

the  Indians  and  Ms  adventures  during  several  succeeding  years. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  zealous  pa¬ 
triot.  He  lived  until  the  year  1812,  about  which  time,  the  western 
Indians  having  broken  out  into  hostility,  he  gave  his  country  the 
benefit  of  his  ample  experience,  by  publishing  a  treatise  on  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare.  In  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  much  respected,  and  several  times  elected 
to  the  legislature.  This  narrative  may  be  found  in  Drake’s  Trage¬ 
dies  of  the  Wilderness,  and  in  several  other  similar  collections. 
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volunteers  returned  in  triumph,  though  without 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  for  which, 
indeed,  their  numbers  were  scarcely  adequate.1 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  their  return,  Colonel 
Armstrong,  a  veteran  partisan  of  the  French  war, 
raised  three  hundred  men,  the  best  in  Cumberland 
County,  with  a  view  to  the  effectual  destruction  of 
the  Susquehanna  villages.  Leaving  their  rendezvous 
at  the  crossings  of  the  Juniata,  about  the  first  of 
October,  they  arrived  on  the  sixth  at  the  Great 
Island,  high  up  the  west  branch.  On  or  near  this 
island  were  situated  the  principal  villages  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  Indians  had  vanished,  abandoning 
their  houses,  their  cornfields,  their  stolen  horses  and 
cattle,  and  the  accumulated  spoil  of  the  settlements. 
Leaving  a  detachment  to  burn  the  towns  and  lay 
waste  the  fields,  Armstrong,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  men,  followed  close  on  the  trail  of  the  fugitives ; 
and,  pursuing  them  through  a  rugged  and  difficult 
country,  soon  arrived  at  another  village,  thirty  miles 
above  the  former.  His  scouts  informed  him  that  the 
place  was  full  of  Indians;  and  his  men,  forming  a 
circle  around  it,  rushed  in  upon  the  cabins  at  a  given 
signal.  The  Indians  were  gone,  having  stolen  away 
m  such  haste  that  the  hominy  and  bear’s  meat,  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  meal,  were  found  smoking  upon  their 
dishes  of  birch-bark.  Having  burned  the  place  to 
the  ground,  the  party  returned  to  the  Great  Island; 
and,  rejoining  their  companions,  descended  the  Sus- 

1  Penn.  Gaz.,  No.  1811. 
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quehanna,  reaching  Fort  Augusta  in  a  wretched  con¬ 
dition,  fatigued,  half  famished,  and  quarrelling  among 
themselves.1 

Scarcely  were  they  returned,  when  another  expedi¬ 
tion  was  set  on  foot,  in  which  a  portion  of  them  were 
persuaded  to  take  part.  During  the  previous  year, 
a  body  of  settlers  from  Connecticut  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  defiance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  Indians.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
remove  these  settlers,  and  destroy  their  corn  and 
provisions,  which  might  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  party,  composed  chiefly  of  volun¬ 
teers  from  Lancaster  County,  set  out  from  Harris’s 
Ferry,  under  the  command  of  Major  Clayton,  and 
reached  Wyoming  on  the  seventeenth  of  October. 
They  were  too  late.  Two  days  before  their  arrival, 
a  massacre  had  been  perpetrated,  the  fitting  precursor 
of  that  subsequent  scene  of  blood  which,  embalmed 
in  the  poetic  romance  of  Campbell,  has  made  the 
name  of  Wyoming  a  household  word.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  a  pile  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  the  bodies 
of  its  miserable  inhabitants  offered  frightful  proof  of 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them.2  A  large  war- 

1  Penn.  Gaz.,  Nos.  1816-1818.  MS.  Letter —  Gray  don  to  Bird, 
October  12. 

2  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Paxton,  October  23  :  — 

“The  woman  was  roasted,  and  had  two  hinges  in  her  hands,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  put  in  red  hot,  and  several  of  the  men  had  awls  thrust 
into  their  eyes,  and  spears,  arrows,  pitchforks  etc.,  sticking  in  their 
bodies.” 
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party  had  fallen  upon  the  place,  killed  and  carried 
off  more  than  twenty  of  the  people,  and  driven  the 
rest,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  terror  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Gaining  a  point  which  commanded  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  valley  below,  the  fugitives  looked 
back,  and  saw  the  smoke  rolling  up  in  volumes 
from  their  burning  homes;  while  the  Indians  could 
be  discerned  roaming  about  in  quest  of  plunder,  or 
feasting  in  groups  upon  the  slaughtered  cattle.  One 
of  the  principal  settlers,  a  man  named  Hopkins,  was 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  driven  into  the  woods. 
Finding  himself  closely  pursued,  he  crept  into  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  Indians 
passed  without  observing  him.  They  soon  returned 
to  the  spot,  and  ranged  the  surrounding  woods  like 
hounds  at  fault;  two  of  them  approaching  so  near 
that,  as  Hopkins  declared,  he  could  hear  the  bullets 
rattle  in  their  pouches.  The  search  was  unavailing; 
but  the  fugitive  did  not  venture  from  his  place  of 
concealment  until  extreme  hunger  forced  him  to 
return  to  the  ruined  settlement  in  search  of  food. 
The  Indians  had  abandoned  it  some  time  before ;  and, 
having  found  means  to  restore  his  exhausted  strength, 
he  directed  his  course  towards  the  settlements  of  the 
Delaware,  which  he  reached  after  many  days  of 
wandering.1 

Having  buried  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  massacre,  Clayton  and  his  party  returned 

1  MS.  Elder  Papers.  Chapman,  Hist.  Wyoming,  70.  Miner,  Hist. 
Wyoming,  60. 
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to  the  settlements.  The  Quakers,  who  seemed  re¬ 
solved  that  they  would  neither  defend  the  people  of 
the  frontier  nor  allow  them  to  defend  themselves, 
vehemently  inveighed  against  the  several  expeditions 
up  the  Susquehanna,  and  denounced  them  as  sedi¬ 
tious  and  murderous.  Urged  by  their  blind  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  they  insisted  that  the 
hands  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  were  friendly  to 
the  English ;  whereas,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
few  Moravian  converts  near  Wyoming,  who  had  not 
been  molested  by  the  whites,  there  could  be  no 
rational  doubt  that  these  savages  nourished  a  ran¬ 
corous  and  malignant  hatred  against  the  province. 
But  the  Quakers,  removed  by  their  situation  from 
all  fear  of  the  tomahawk,  securely  vented  their  spite 
against  the  borderers,  and  doggedly  closed  their  ears 
to  the  truth.1  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  frontier 
besieged  the  Assembly  with  petitions  for  relief;  but 
little  heed  was  given  to  their  complaints. 

Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  had  recently  resigned  his 
office  of  commander-in-chief;  and  General  Gage,  a 
man  of  less  efficiency  than  his  predecessor,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Immediately  before  his 

1  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Quakers  were  confined  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  province.  That  their  security  was  owing  to 
their  local  situation,  rather  than  to  the  kind  feeling  of  the  Indians 
towards  them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  very  few  of  their 
number  who  lived  in  exposed  positions,  several  were  killed.  One 
of  them  in  particular,  John  Fincher,  seeing  his 'house  about  to  he 
attacked,  went  out  to  meet  the  warriors,  declared  that  he  was  a 
Quaker,  and  begged  for  mercy.  The  Indians  laughed,  and  struck 
him  dead  with  a  tomahawk. 
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departure  for  England,  Amherst  had  reluctantly  con¬ 
descended  to  ask  the  several  provinces  for  troops  to 
march  against  the  Indians  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  first  act  of  Gage  was  to  confirm  this  requisition. 
New  York  was  called  upon  to  furnish  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  New  Jersey  six  hundred.1  The 
demand  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  New 
England  provinces  should  also  contribute  a  just  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general  defence.  This  condition  was 
complied  with,  and  the  troops  were  raised. 

Pennsylvania  had  been  required  to  furnish  a  thou¬ 
sand  men ;  but  in  this  quarter  many  difficulties  inter¬ 
vened.  The  Assembly  of  the  province,  never  prompt 
to  vote  supplies  for  military  purposes,  was  now 
embroiled  in  that  obstinate  quarrel  with  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  which  for  years  past  had  clogged  all  the  wheels 

1  MS.  Gage  Papers. 

Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter —  William  Smith,  Jr.,  to - :  — 

“  New  York,  22d  Nov.  1763. 

“  Is  not  Mr.  Amherst  the  happiest  of  men  to  get  out  of  this 
Trouble  so  seasonably  ?  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  to  give 
the  despised  Indians  so  great  a  mark  of  his  Consideration,  as  to  con¬ 
fess  he  could  not  defend  us,  and  to  make  a  requisition  of  1400  Pro¬ 
vincials  by  the  Spring  —  600  more  he  demands  from  New  Jersey. 
Our  People  refused  all  but  a  few  for  immediate  Defence,  conceiv¬ 
ing  that  all  the  Northern  Colonies  ought  to  contribute  equally,  and 
upon  an  apprehension  that  he  has  called  for  too  insufficient  an 
aid.  .  .  . 

“  Is  not  Gage  to  be  pitied  ?  The  war  will  be  a  tedious  one,  nor 
can  it  be  glorious,  even  tlio’  attended  with  Success.  Instead  of 
decisive  Battles,  woodland  skirmishes  —  instead  of  Colours  and 
Cannon,  our  Trophies  will  be  stinking  scalps. — Heaven  preserve 
you,  my  Friend,  from  a  War  conducted  by  a  spirit  of  Murder  rather 
than  of  brave  and  generous  offence.” 
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of  government.  The  proprietors  insisted  on  certain 
pretended  rights,  which  the  Assembly  strenuously 
opposed;  and  the  governors,  who  represented  the 
proprietary  interest,  were  bound  by  imperative  in¬ 
structions  to  assert  these  claims,  in  spite  of  all  oppo¬ 
sition.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  chief  point  of 
dispute  related  to  the  taxation  of  the  proprietary 
estates;  the  governor,  in  conformity  with  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  demanding  that  they  should  be  assessed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  other  lands  of  equal  value  in  the 
province.  The  Assembly  stood  their  ground,  and 
refused  to  remove  the  obnoxious  clauses  in  the  supply 
bill.  Message  after  message  passed  between  the 
House  and  the  governor;  mutual  recrimination  en¬ 
sued,  and  ill  blood  was  engendered.  The  frontiers 
might  have  been  left  to  their  misery  but  for  certain 
events  which,  during  the  winter,  threw  the  whole 
province  into  disorder,  and  acted  like  magic  on  the 
minds  of  the  stubborn  legislators. 

These  events  may  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  enemy;  who,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  autumn,  had  left  the  borders  in 
comparative  quiet.  As  the  winter  closed  in,  their 
attacks  became  more  frequent;  and  districts,  re¬ 
peopled  during  the  interval  of  calm,  were  again 
made  desolate.  Again  the  valleys  were  illumined 
by  the  flames  of  burning  houses,  and  families  fled 
shivering  through  the  biting  air  of  the  winter  night, 
while  the  fires  behind  them  shed  a  ruddy  glow  upon 
the  snow-covered  mountains.  The  scouts,  who  on 
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snowshoes  explored  the  track  of  the  marauders, 
found  the  bodies  of  their  victims  lying  in  the  forest, 
stripped  naked,  and  frozen  to  marble  hardness.  The 
distress,  wrath,  and  terror  of  the  borderers  produced 
results  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve  a  separate 
examination. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1763,  1764. 

THE  INDIANS  RAISE  THE  SIEGE  OF  DETROIT. 

I  return  to  the  long-forgotten  garrison  of  Detroit, 
which  was  left  still  beleaguered  by  an  increasing 
multitude  of  savages,  and  disheartened  by  the  defeat 
of  Captain  Dalzell’s  detachment.  The  schooner,  so 
boldly  defended  by  her  crew  against  a  force  of  more 
than  twenty  times  their  number,  brought  to  the  fort 
a  much-needed  supply  of  provisions.  It  was  not, 
however,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  garrison; 
and  the  whole  were  put  upon  the  shortest  possible 
allowance. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  September.  The  Indians, 
with  unexampled  pertinacity,  had  pressed  the  siege 
since  the  beginning  of  May ;  but  at  length  their  con¬ 
stancy  began  to  fail.  The  tidings  had  reached  them 
that  Major  Wilkins,  with  a  strong  force,  was  on  his 
way  to  Detroit.  They  feared  the  consequences  of 
an  attack,  especially  as  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted;  and,  by  this  time,  most  of  them  were 
inclined  to  sue  for  peace,  as  the  easiest  mode  of 
gaining  safety  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
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lulling  the  English  into  security.1  They  thought 
that  by  this  means  they  might  retire  unmolested  to 
their  wintering  grounds,  and  renew  the  war  with 
good  hope  of  success  in  the  spring. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  Wapo- 
comoguth,  great  chief  of  the  Mississaugas,  a  branch 
of  the  O  jib  was,  living  within  the  present  limits  of 
Upper  Canada,  came  to  the  fort  with  a  pipe  of  peace. 
He  began  his  speech  to  Major  Gladwyn,  with  the 
glaring  falsehood  that  he  and  his  people  had  always 
been  friends  of  the  English.  They  were  now,  he 
added,  anxious  to  conclude  a  formal  treaty  of  lasting 
peace  and  amity.  He  next  declared  that  he  had  been 
sent  as  deputy  by  the  P Ottawa ttamies,  Ojibwas,  and 
Wyandots,  who  had  instructed  him  to  say  that  they 
sincerely  repented  of  their  bad  conduct,  asked  for¬ 
giveness,  and  humbly  begged  for  peace.  Gladwyn 
perfectly  understood  the  hollowness  of  these  profes¬ 
sions,  but  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
made  it  expedient  to  listen  to  their  overtures.  His 
garrison  was  threatened  with  famine,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  provisions  while  completely 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians.  He  therefore  replied 
that,  though  he  was  not  empowered  to  grant  peace, 
he  would  still  consent  to  a  truce.  The  Mississauga 

O 

deputy  left  the  fort  with  this  reply,  and  Gladwyn 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  lull  in  the  storm 
to  collect  provisions  among  the  Canadians;  an 

1  MS.  Letter—  Gage  to  Johnson,  December  25,  1763.  Penn.  Gaz. 
No.  1827. 
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attempt  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the  fort 
was  soon  furnished  with  a  tolerable  supply  for  the 
winter. 

The  Ottawas  alone,  animated  by  Pontiac,  had 
refused  to  ask  for  peace,  and  still  persisted  in  a 
course  of  petty  hostilities.  They  fired  at  intervals 
on  the  English  foraging  parties,  until,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  an  unexpected  blow  was  given  to 
the  hopes  of  their  great  chief.  French  messengers 
came  to  Detroit  with  a  letter  from  M.  N eyon,  com¬ 
mandant  of  Fort  Chartres,  the  principal  post  in  the 
Illinois  country.  This  letter  was  one  of  those  which, 
on  demand  of  General  Amherst,  Neyon,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  had  sent  to  the  different  Indian  tribes. 
It  assured  Pontiac  that  he  could  expect  no  assistance 
from  the  French;  that  they  and  the  English  were 
now  at  peace,  and  regarded  each  other  as  brothers; 
and  that  the  Indians  had  better  abandon  hostilities 
which  could  lead  to  no  good  result.1  The  emotions 
of  Pontiac  at  receiving  this  message  may  be  con¬ 
ceived.  His  long-cherished  hopes  of  assistance  from 
the  French  were  swept  away  at  once,  and  he  saw 
himself  and  his  people  thrown  back  upon  their  own 
slender  resources.  His  cause  was  lost.  At  least, 
there  was  no  present  hope  for  him  but  in  dissimula¬ 
tion.  True  to  his  Indian  nature,  he  would  put  on  a 
mask  of  peace,  and  bide  his  time.  On  the  day  after 
the  arrival  of  the  message  from  Neyon,  Gladwyn 

1  MS.  Lettre  de  M.  Neyon  de  la  Valliere,  a,  tous  les  nations  de  la 
Belle  Riviere  et  du  Lac,  etc. 
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wrote  as  follows  to  Amherst:  “This  moment  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  from  Pondiac,  telling  me  that  he 
should  send  to  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  war 
to  bury  the  hatchet;  and  he  hopes  your  Excellency 
will  forget  what  has  passed.”1 

Having  soothed  the  English  commander  with  these 
hollow  overtures,  Pontiac  withdrew  with  some  of  his 
chiefs  to  the  Maumee,  to  stir  up  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter,  and  renew  the  war  in  the  spring. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  not  many  days 
after  Pontiac’s  departure,  two  friendly  Wyandot 

1  The  following  is  Pontiac’s  message  to  Gladwyn,  written  for 
him  by  a  Canadian :  “  Mon  Frere,  —  La  Parole  que  mon  Pere  m’a 
envoyee,  pour  faire  la  paix,  je  l’ai  acceptee,  tous  nos  jeunes  gens 
ont  enterre  leurs  Casse-tetes.  Je  pense  que  tu  oublieras  les  mau- 
vaises  choses  qui  sont  passees  ily  a  long-temps  ;  de  meme  j’oublierai 
ce  que  tu  peux  m’avoir  fait  pour  ne  penser  que  de  bonnes,  moi,  les 
Saulteurs  ( Ojibwas ),  les  Hurons,  nous  devons  t’aller  parler  quand 
tu  nous  demanderas.  Fais  moi  la  re'ponse.  Je  t’envoyes  ce  conseil 
(Q.  collier  ?)  afin  que  tu  le  voyes.  Si  tu  es  bien  comme  moi,  tu  me 
feras  reponse.  Je  te  souhaite  le  bonjour. 

(Signe)  “  Pondiac.” 

Gladwyn’s  answer  is  also  in  French.  He  says  that  he  will  com¬ 
municate  the  message  to  the  General ;  and  doubts  not  that  if  he, 
Pontiac,  is  true  to  his  words,  all  will  be  well. 

The  following  is  from  the  letter  in  which  Gladwyn  announces 
the  overtures  of  peace  to  Amherst  (Detroit,  Nov.  1):  “Yesterday 
M.  Dequindre,  a  volunteer,  arrived  with  despatches  from  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Illinois,  copies  of  which  I  enclose  you.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  are  pressing  for  peace.  ...  I  don’t  imagine  there  will  be 
any  danger  of  their  breaking  out  again,  provided  some  examples 
are  made  of  our  good  subjects,  the  French,  who  set  them  on.  .  .  . 
They  have  lost  between  80  and  90  of  their  best  warriors ;  but  if  yr 
Excellency  still  intends  to  punish  them  further  for  their  barbarities, 
it  may  easily  be  done  without  any  expense  to  the  Crown,  by  permitting  a 
free  sale  of  rum,  which  will  destroy  them  more  effectually  than  fire  and 
sword.” 
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Indians  from  the  ancient  settlement  at  Lorette,  near 
Quebec,  crossed  the  river,  and  asked  admittance  into 
the  fort.  One  of  them  then  unslung  his  powder- 
horn,  and,  taking  out  a  false  bottom,  disclosed  a 
closely  folded  letter,  which  he  gave  to  Major  Gladwyn. 
The  letter  was  from  Major  Wilkins,  and  contained 
the  disastrous  news  that  the  detachment  under  his 
command  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  that  many 
of  the  boats  had  been  wrecked,  that  seventy  men  had 
perished,  that  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  detachment  forced  to  return 
to  Niagara.  This  intelligence  had  an  effect  upon  the 
garrison  which  rendered  the  prospect  of  the  cold  and 
cheerless  winter  yet  more  dreary  and  forlorn. 

The  summer  had  long  since  drawn  to  a  close,  and 
the  verdant  landscape  around  Detroit  had  undergone 
an  ominous  transformation.  Touched  by  the  first 
October  frosts,  the  forest  glowed  like  a  bed  of  tulips ; 
and,  all  along  the  river-bank,  the  painted  foliage, 
brightened  by  the  autumnal  sun,  reflected  its  mingled 
colors  upon  the  dark  water  below.  The  western  wind 
was  fraught  with  life  and  exhilaration;  and  in  the 
clear,  sharp  air,  the  form  of  the  fish-hawk,  sailing 
over  the  distant  headland,  seemed  almost  within 
range  of  the  sportsman’s  gun. 

A  week  or  two  elapsed,  and  then  succeeded  that 
gentler  season  which  hears  among  us  the  name  of  the 
Indian  summer;  when  a  light  haze  rests  upon  the 
morning  landscape,  and  the  many-colored  woods  seem 
wrapped  in  the  thin  drapery  of  a  veil;  when  the  air 
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is  mild  and  calm  as  that  of  early  June,  and  at  even¬ 
ing  the  sun  goes  down  amid  a  warm,  voluptuous 
beauty,  that  may  well  outrival  the  softest  tints  of 
Italy.  But  through  all  the  still  and  breathless  after¬ 
noon  the  leaves  have  fallen  fast  in  the  woods,  like 
flakes  of  snow ;  and  everything  betokens  that  the  last 
melancholy  change  is  at  hand.  And,  in  truth,  on 
the  morrow  the  sky  is  overspread  with  cold  and 
stormy  clouds;  and  a  raw,  piercing  wind  blows 
angrily  from  the  northeast.  The  shivering  sentinel 
quickens  his  step  along  the  rampart,  and  the  half- 
naked  Indian  folds  his  tattered  blanket  close  around 
him.  The  shrivelled  leaves  are  blown  from  the  trees, 
and  soon  the  gusts  are  whistling  and  howling  amid 
gray,  naked  twigs  and  mossy  branches.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  the  beech-tree,  as  the  wind  sweeps 
among  its  rigid  boughs,  shakes  its  pale  assemblage  of 
crisp  and  rustling  leaves.  The  pines  and  firs,  with 
their  rough  tops  of  dark  evergreen,  bend  and  moan 
in  the  wind;  and  the  crow  caws  sullenly,  as,  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  gusts,  he  flaps  his  black  wings 
above  the  denuded  woods. 

The  vicinity  of  Detroit  was  now  almost  abandoned 
by  its  besiegers,  who  had  scattered  among  the 
forests  to  seek  sustenance  through  the  winter  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Unlike  the  buffalo¬ 
hunting  tribes  of  the  western  plains,  they  could  not 
at  this  season  remain  together  in  large  bodies.  The 
comparative  scarcity  of  game  forced  them  to  separate 
into  small  bands,  or  even  into  single  families.  Some 
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steered  their  canoes  far  northward,  across  Lake 
Huron;  while  others  turned  westward,  and  struck 
into  the  great  wilderness  of  Michigan.  Wandering 
among  forests,  bleak,  cheerless,  and  choked  with 
snow,  now  famishing  with  want,  now  cloyed  with 
repletion,  they  passed  the  dull,  cold  winter.  The 
chase  yielded  their  only  subsistence ;  and  the  slender 
lodges,  borne  on  the  backs  of  the  squaws,  were  their 
only  shelter.  Encamped  at  intervals  by  the  margin 
of  some  frozen  lake,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  most 
stern  and  dreary  in  the  aspects  of  nature,  they  were 
subjected  to  every  hardship,  and  endured  all  with 
stubborn  stoicism.  Sometimes,  during  the  frosty 
night,  they  were  gathered  in  groups  about  the  flick¬ 
ering  lodge-fire,  listening  to  traditions  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  wild  tales  of  magic  and  incantation. 
Perhaps,  before  the  season  was  past,  some  bloody 
feud  broke  out  among  them ;  perhaps  they  were 
assailed  by  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Dahcotah ;  or 
perhaps  some  sinister  omen  or  evil  dream  spread  more 
terror  through  the  camp  than  the  presence  of  an 
actual  danger  would  have  awakened.  With  the 
return  of  spring,  the  scattered  parties  once  more 
united,  and  moved  towards  Detroit,  to  indulge  their 
unforgotten  hatred  against  the  English. 

Detroit  had  been  the  central  point  of  the  Indian 
operations;  its  capture  had  been  their  favorite  pro¬ 
ject;  around  it  they  had  concentrated  their  greatest 
force,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  proved  disastrous 
to  their  cause.  Upon  the  Six  Nations,  more  espe- 
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cially,  it  produced  a  marked  effect.  The  friendly 
tribes  of  this  confederacy  were  confirmed  in  their 
friendship,  while  the  hostile  Senecas  began  to  lose 
heart.  Availing  himself  of  this  state  of  things,  Sir 
William  Johnson,  about  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
persuaded  a  number  of  Six  Nation  warriors,  by  dint 
of  gifts  and  promises,  to  go  out  against  the  enemy. 
He  stimulated  their  zeal  by  offering  rewards  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  heads  of  the  two  principal  Delaware 
chiefs.1  Two  hundred  of  them,  accompanied  by  a 
few  provincials,  left  the  Oneida  country  during  the 
month  of  February,  and  directed  their  course  south¬ 
ward.  They  had  been  out  but  a  few  days,  when 
they  found  an  encampment  of  forty  Delawares,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  formidable  chief,  known  as  Captain 
Bull,  who,  with  his  warriors,  was  on  his  way  to 
attack  the  settlements.  They  surrounded  the  camp 
undiscovered,  during  the  night,  and  at  dawn  of  day 
raised  the  war-whoop  and  rushed  in.  The  astonished 
Delawares  had  no  time  to  snatch  their  arms.  They 
were  all  made  prisoners,  taken  to  Albany,  and  thence 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  Sir  W.  Johnson  to _ ;  — 

“  For  God’s  Sake  exert  yourselves  like  Men  whose  Honour  & 
every  thing  dear  to  them  is  now  at  stake ;  the  General  has  great 
Expectations  from  the  success  of  your  Party,  &  indeed  so  have  all 
People  here,  &  I  hope  they  will  not  be  mistaken,  —  in  Order  to 
Encourage  your  party  I  will,  out  of  my  own  Pocket,  pay  to  any  of 
the  Party  60  Dollars  for  the  Head  Men  of  the  Delawares  there  viz 
Onuperaquedra,  and  60  Dollars  more  for  the  Head  of  Long  Coat’ 
alias  ,  in  which  case  they  must  either  bring  them  alive  or  their 
whole  Heads ;  the  Money  shall  he  paid  to  the  Man  who  takes  or 
brings  me  them,  or  their  Heads,  —  this  I  would  have  you  tell  to  the 
Head  men  of  the  Party,  as  it  will  make  them  more  eager.” 
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sent  down  to  New  York,  where  they  were  con¬ 
ducted,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  common  jail; 
the  mob  crowding  round  them  as  they  passed,  and 
admiring  the  sullen  ferocity  of  their  countenances. 
Not  long  after  this  success,  Captain  Montour,  with 
a  party  of  provincials  and  Six  Nation  warriors, 
destroyed  the  town  of  Kanestio,  and  other  hostile 
villages,  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 
This  blow,  inflicted  by  supposed  friends,  produced 
more  effect  upon  the  enemy  than  greater  reverses 
would  have  done,  if  encountered  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  alone.1 

The  calamities  which  overwhelmed  the  borders  of 
the  middle  provinces  were  not  unfelt  at  the  south. 
It  was  happy  for  the  people  of  the  Carolinas  that  the 
Cherokees,  who  had  broken  out  against  them  three 
years  before,  had  at  that  time  received  a  chastise¬ 
ment  which  they  could  never  forget,  and  from  which 
they  had  not  yet  begun  to  recover.  They  were  thus 
compelled  to  remain  comparatively  quiet;  while  the 
ancient  feud  between  them  and  the  northern  tribes 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  prevented 
their  uniting  with  the  latter.  The  contagion  of  the 
war  reached  them,  however,  and  they  perpetrated 
numerous  murders ;  while  the  neighboring  nation  of 
the  Creeks  rose  in  open  hostility,  and  committed 
formidable  ravages.  Towards  the  north,  the  Indian 
tribes  were  compelled,  by  their  position,  to  remain 
tranquil,  yet  they  showed  many  signs  of  uneasiness ; 

1  MS.  Johnson  Papers. 
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and  those  of  Nova  Scotia  caused  great  alarm,  by 
mustering  in  large  bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Halifax.  The  excitement  among  them  was  tem¬ 
porary,  and  they  dispersed  without  attempting 
mischief. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1763. 

THE  PAXTON  MEN. 

Along  the  thinly  settled  borders,  two  thousand 
persons  had  been  killed,  or  carried  off,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  families  driven  from  their  homes.1 
The  frontier  people  of  Pennsylvania,  goaded  to  des¬ 
peration  by  long-continued  suffering,  were  divided 
between  rage  against  the  Indians,  and  resentment 
against  the  Quakers,  who  had  yielded  them  cold 
sympathy  and  inefficient  aid.  The  horror  and  fear, 
grief  and  fury,  with  which  these  men  looked  upon 
the  mangled  remains  of  friends  and  relatives,  set 
language  at  defiance.  They  were  of  a  rude  and 
hardy  stamp,  hunters,  scouts,  rangers,  Indian  traders, 
and  backwoods  farmers,  who  had  grown  up  with 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  George  Croghan  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  :  — 

“  Tlley  can  with  great  ease  enter  our  colonies,  and  cut  off  our 
frontier  settlements,  and  thereby  lay  waste  a  large  tract  of  country, 
which  indeed  they  have  effected  in  the  space  of  four  months,  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Jerseys,  on  whose  fron¬ 
tiers  they  have  killed  and  captivated  not  less  than  two  thousand  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  drove  some  thousands  to  beggary  and 
the  greatest  distress,  besides  burning  to  the  ground  nine  forts  or 
blockhouses  in  the  country,  and  killing  a  number  of  his  Majesty’s 
troops  and  traders.” 
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arms  in  their  hands,  and  been  trained  under  all  the 
influences  of  the  warlike  frontier.  They  fiercely 
complained  that  they  were  interposed  as  a  barrier 
between  the  rest  of  the  province  and  a  ferocious 
enemy;  and  that  they  were  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of 
men  who  looked  with  indifference  on  their  miseries, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  to  extenuate  and  smooth 
away  the  cruelties  of  their  destroyers.1  They  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Quakers  would  go  farther  to  befriend 
a  murdering  Delaware  than  to  succor  a  fellow- 
countryman;  that  they  loved  red  blood  better  than 
white,  and  a  pagan  better  than  a  Presbyterian.  The 
Pennsylvania  borderers  were,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly 
the  descendants  of  Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  They  had  inherited  some  portion 
of  their  forefathers’  sectarian  zeal,  which,  while  it 
did  nothing  to  soften  the  barbarity  of  their  manners, 
served  to  inflame  their  animosity  against  the  Quakers, 
and  added  bitterness  to  their  just  complaints.  It 
supplied,  moreover,  a  convenient  sanction  for  the 
indulgence  of  their  hatred  and  vengeance;  for,  in 

1  Extract  from  the  Declaration  of  Lazarus  Stewart : _ 

“  Did  we  not  brave  the  summer’s  heat  and  the  winter’s  cold,  and 
the  savage  tomahawk,  while  the  Inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  Phila¬ 
delphia  county,  Bucks,  and  Chester, 1  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry  ’  3 
If  a  white  man  kill  an  Indian,  it  is  a  murder  far  exceeding  any 
crime  upon  record  j  he  must  not  be  tried  in  the  county  where  he 
lives,  or  where  the  offence  was  committed,  but  in  Philadelphia,  that 
he  may  be  tried,  convicted,  sentenced  and  hung  without  delay.  If 
an  Indian  kill  a  white  man,  it  was  the  act  of  an  ignorant  Heathen, 
perhaps  in  liquor ;  alas,  poor  innocent !  he  is  sent  to  the  friendly 
Indians  that  he  may  be  made  a  Christian.” 
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the  general  turmoil  of  their  passions,  fanaticism  too 
was  awakened,  and  they  interpreted  the  command 
that  Joshua  should  destroy  the  heathen1  into  an 
injunction  that  they  should  exterminate  the  Indians. 

The  prevailing  excitement  was  not  confined  to  the 
vulgar.  Even  the  clergy  and  the  chief  magistrates 
shared  it;  and  while  they  lamented  the  excess  of  the 
popular  resentment,  they  maintained  that  the  general 
complaints  were  founded  in  justice.  Viewing  all 
the  circumstances,  it  is  not  greatly  to  he  wondered 
at  that  some  of  the  more  violent  class  were  inflamed 
to  the  commission  of  atrocities  which  bear  no  very 
favorable  comparison  with  those  of  the  Indians 
themselves. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  living  in  the  tranquillity  of 
polished  life  fully  to  conceive  the  depth  and  force  of 
that  unquenchable,  indiscriminate  hate  which  Indian 
outrages  can  awaken  in  those  who  have  suffered 
them.  The  chronicles  of  the  American  borders  are 
filled  with  the  deeds  of  men,  who,  having  lost  all  by 
the  merciless  tomahawk,  have  lived  for  vengeance 
alone;  and  such  men  will  never  cease  to  exist  so 
long  as  a  hostile  tribe  remains  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  an  American  settlement.2  Never  was  this 

1  “  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee, 
thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them ;  thou  shalt  make 
no  covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them.”  —  Deuteronomy, 
vii.  2. 

2  So  promising  a  theme  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  novelists, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Bird  in  his  spirited  story  of  Nick  of 
the  Woods. 
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hatred  more  deep  or  more  general  than  on  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier  at  this  period;  and  never, 
perhaps,  did  so  many  collateral  causes  unite  to  in¬ 
flame  it  to  madness.  It  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
vent. 

Near  the  Susquehanna,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  town  of  Lancaster,  was  a  spot  known  as  the 
Manor  of  Conestoga;  where  a  small  band  of  Indians, 
speaking  the  Iroquois  tongue,  had  been  seated  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  province.  William  Penn 
had  visited  and  made  a  treaty  with  them,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  several  succeeding  governors,  so 
that  the  band  had  always  remained  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  English.  Yet,  like  other  Indian 
communities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  whites, 
they  had  dwindled  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  until 
they  were  reduced  to  twenty  persons ;  who  inhabited 
a  cluster  of  squalid  cabins,  and  lived  by  beggary 
and  the  sale  of  brooms,  baskets,  and  wooden  ladles, 
made  by  the  women.  The  men  spent  a  small  part  of 
their  time  in  hunting,  and  lounged  away  the  rest  in 
idleness.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood,  they  were 
commonly  regarded  as  harmless  vagabonds ;  but  else¬ 
where  a  more  unfavorable  opinion  was  entertained, 
and  they  were  looked  upon  as  secretly  abetting  the 
enemy,  acting  as  spies,  giving  shelter  to  scalping- 
parties,  and  even  aiding  them  in  their  depredations. 
That  these  suspicions  were  not  wholly  unfounded  is 
shown  by  a  conclusive  mass  of  evidence,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  treachery  was  confined  to  one  or 
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two  individuals.1  The  exasperated  frontiersmen  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  discriminate,  and  the  innocent  were 
destined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  guilty.2 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  some 
distance  above  Conestoga,  stood  the  little  town  of 
Paxton;  a  place  which,  since  the  French  war,  had 
occupied  a  position  of  extreme  exposure.  In  the 
year  1755  the  Indians  had  burned  it  to  the  ground, 
killing  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reducing  the 
rest  to  poverty.  It  had  since  been  rebuilt;  but  its 
tenants  were  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  perished, 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  recollection  was  enhanced 
by  the  sense  of  their  own  more  recent  sufferings. 
Mention  has  before  been  made  of  John  Elder,  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  this  place;  a  man  whose 
worth,  good  sense,  and  superior  education  gave  him 
the  character  of  counsellor  and  director  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  and  caused  him  to  be  known  and 
esteemed  even  in  Philadelphia.  His  position  was  a 
peculiar  one.  From  the  rough  pulpit  of  his  little 
church,  he  had  often  preached  to  an  assembly  of 
armed  men,  while  scouts  and  sentinels  were  stationed 
without,  to  give  warning  of  the  enemy’s  approach.3 

1  See  Appendix  E. 

2  Eor  an  account  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  see  Penn.  Hist.  Coll., 
390.  It  is  extremely  probable,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Shea,  that  they  were 
the  remnant  of  the  formidable  people  called  Andastes,  who  spoke  a 
dialect  of  the  Iroquois,  but  were  deadly  enemies  of  the  Iroquois 
proper,  or  Five  Nations,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  destroyed  about 
the  year  1672. 

3  On  one  occasion,  a  body  of  Indians  approached  Paxton  on 
Sunday,  and  sent  forward  one  of  their  number,  whom  the  English 
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The  men  of  Paxton,  under  the  auspices  of  their 
pastor,  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  rangers, 
who  became  noted  for  their  zeal  and  efficiency  in 
defending  the  borders.  One  of  their  principal  leaders 
was  Matthew  Smith,  a  man  who  had  influence  and 
popularity  among  his  associates,  and  was  not  with¬ 
out  pretensions  to  education;  while  he  shared  a  full 
proportion  of  the  general  hatred  against  Indians,  and 
suspicion  against  the  band  of  Conestoga. 

Towards  the  middle  of  December,  a  scout  came  to 
the  house  of  Smith,  and  reported  that  an  Indian, 
known  to  have  committed  depredations  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  had  been  traced  to  Conestoga.  Smith’s 
resolution  was  taken  at  once.  He  called  five  of  his 
companions;  and,  having  armed  and  mounted,  they 
set  out  for  the  Indian  settlement.  They  reached  it 
early  in  the  night;  and  Smith,  leaving  his  horse  in 
charge  of  the  others,  crawled  forward,  rifle  in  hand, 
to  reconnoitre;  when  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a 
number  of  armed  warriors  in  the  cabins.  Upon  this 
discovery  he  withdrew,  and  rejoined  his  associates. 
Believing  themselves  too  weak  for  an  attack,  the 
party  returned  to  Paxton.  Their  blood  was  up,  and 
they  determined  to  extirpate  the  Conestogas.  Mes¬ 
sengers  went  abroad  through  the  neighborhood ;  and, 

supposed  to  be  a  friend,  to  reconnoitre.  The  spy  reported  that 
every  man  in  the  church,  including  the  preacher,  had  a  rifle  at  his 
side;  upon  which  the  enemy  withdrew,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  burning  a  few  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  The  papers  of 
Mr.  Elder  were  submitted  to  the  writer’s  examination  by  his  son,  an 
aged  and  esteemed  citizen  of  Harrisburg. 
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on  the  following  day,  about  fifty  armed  and  mounted 
men,  chiefly  from  the  towns  of  Paxton  and  Donegal, 
assembled  at  the  place  agreed  upon.  Led  by  Matthew 
Smith,  they  took  the  road  to  Conestoga,  where  they 
arrived  a  little  before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourteenth.  As  they  drew  near,  they  discerned 
the  light  of  a  fire  in  one  of  the  cabins,  gleaming  across 
the  snow.  Leaving  their  horses  in  the  forest,  they 
separated  into  small  parties,  and  advanced  on  several 
sides  at  once.  Though  they  moved  with  some  cau¬ 
tion,  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  or  their  voices 
caught  the  ear  of  an  Indian ;  and  they  saw  him  issue 
from  one  of  the  cabins,  and  walk  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise.  He  came  so  near  that  one  of 
the  men  fancied  that  he  recognized  him.  “He  is 
the  one  that  killed  my  mother,”  he  exclaimed  with 
an  oath;  and,  firing  his  rifle,  brought  the  Indian 
down.  With  a  general  shout  the  furious  ruffians 
burst  into  the  cabins,  and  shot,  stabbed,  and  hacked 
to  death  all  whom  they  found  there.  It  happened 
that  only  six  Indians  were  in  the  place ;  the  rest,  in 
accordance  with  their  vagrant  habits,  being  scattered 
about  the  neighborhood.  Thus  balked  of  their  com¬ 
plete  vengeance,  the  murderers  seized  upon  what 
little  booty  they  could  find,  set  the  cabins  on  fire, 
and  departed  at  dawn  of  day.1 

1  The  above  account  of  the  massacre  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  Smith  himself.  This  singular  paper  was 
published  by  Mr.  Eedmond  Conyngham,  of  Lancaster,  in  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Intelligencer  for  1843.  Mr.  Conyngham  states  that  he  procured 
it  from  the  son  of  Smith,  for  whose  information  it  had  been  writ- 
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The  morning  was  cold  and  murky.  Snow  was 
falling,  and  already  lay  deep  upon  the  ground ;  and, 
as  they  urged  their  horses  through  the  drifts,  they 
were  met  by  one  Thomas  Wright,  who,  struck  by 
their  appearance,  stopped  to  converse  with  them. 
They  freely  told  him  what  they  had  done ;  and,  on 
his  expressing  surprise  and  horror,  one  of  them 
demanded  if  he  believed  in  the  Bible,  and  if  the 
Scripture  did  not  command  that  the  heathen  should 
be  destroyed. 

They  soon  after  separated,  dispersing  among  the 
farmhouses,  to  procure  food  for  themselves  and  their 
horses.  Several  rode  to  the  house  of  Robert  Barber, 
a  prominent  settler  in  the  neighborhood;  who,  see¬ 
ing  the  strangers  stamping  their  feet  and  shaking  the 
snow  from  their  blanket  coats,  invited  them  to  enter, 
and  offered  them  refreshment.  Having  remained  for 
a  short  time  seated  before  his  fire,  they  remounted 
and  rode  off  through  the  snowstorm.  A  boy  of  the 
family,  who  had  gone  to  look  at  the  horses  of  the 
visitors,  came  in  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  a 
tomahawk,  covered  with  blood,  hanging  from  each 
man’s  saddle;  and  that  a  small  gun,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Indian  children,  had  been  leaning  against 

ten.  The  account  is  partially  confirmed  by  incidental  allusions,  in  a 
letter  written  by  another  of  the  Paxton  men,  and  also  published  by 
Mr.  Conyngliam.  This  gentleman  employed  himself  with  most  un¬ 
wearied  diligence  in  collecting  a  voluminous  mass  of  documents, 
comprising,  perhaps,  everything  that  could  contribute  to  extenuate 
the  conduct  of  the  Paxton  men  ;  and  to  these  papers  as  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  above-mentioned  newspaper,  reference  will 
often  be  made. 
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the  fence.1  Barber  at  once  guessed  the  truth,  and, 
with  several  of  his  neighbors,  proceeded  to  the  Indian 
settlement,  where  they  found  the  solid  log  cabins  still 
on  fire.  They  buried  the  remains  of  the  victims, 
which  Barber  compared  in  appearance  to  half-burnt 
logs.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  sheriff  of 
Lancaster,  with  a  party  of  men,  arrived  on  the  spot; 
and  the  first  care  of  the  officer  was  to  send  through 
the  neighborhood  to  collect  the  Indians,  fourteen  in 
number,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre.  This  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  unhappy  survivors,  learn¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  were  in 
great  terror  for  their  own  lives,  and  earnestly  begged 
protection.  They  were  conducted  to  Lancaster, 
where,  amid  great  excitement,  they  were  lodged  in 
the  county  jail,  a  strong  stone  building,  which  it  was 
thought  would  afford  the  surest  refuge. 

An  express  was  despatched  to  Philadelphia  with 
news  of  the  massacre ;  on  hearing  which,  the  governor 
issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  act,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators. 
Undaunted  by  this  measure,  and  enraged  that  any  of 
their  victims  should  have  escaped,  the  Paxton  men 
determined  to  continue  the  work  they  had  begun. 
In  this  resolution  they  were  confirmed  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  impression,  that  an  Indian  known  to  have 
murdered  the  relatives  of  one  of  their  number  was 
among  those  who  had  received  the  protection  of  the 
magistrates  at  Lancaster.  They  sent  forward  a  spy 
1  Haz.  Pa.  Reg.,  ix.  114. 
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to  gain  intelligence,  and,  on  his  return,  once  more 
met  at  their  rendezvous.  On  this  occasion,  their 
nominal  leader  was  Lazarus  Stewart,  who  was  esteemed 
upon  the  borders  as  a  brave  and  active  young  man; 
and  who,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  enter¬ 
tained  no  worse  design  than  that  of  seizing  the 
obnoxious  Indian,  carrying  him  to  Carlisle,  and  there 
putting  him  to  death,  in  case  he  should  be  identified 
as  the  murderer.1  Most  of  his  followers,  however, 
hardened  amidst  war  and  bloodshed,  were  bent  on 
indiscriminate  slaughter ;  a  purpose  which  they  con¬ 
cealed  from  their  more  moderate  associates. 

Early  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  the 
party,  about  fifty  in  number,  left  Paxton  on  their 
desperate  errand.  Elder  had  used  all  his  influence 
to  divert  them  from  their  design;  and  now,  seeing 
them  depart,  he  mounted  his  horse,  overtook  them, 
and  addressed  them  with  the  most  earnest  remon¬ 
strance.  Finding  his  words  unheeded,  he  drew  up 
his  horse  across  the  narrow  road  in  front,  and  charged 
them,  on  his  authority  as  their  pastor,  to  return. 
Upon  this,  Matthew  Smith  rode  forward,  and,  point¬ 
ing  his  rifle  at  the  breast  of  Elder’s  horse,  threatened 
to  fire  unless  he  drew  him  aside,  and  gave  room  to 
pass.  The  clergyman  was  forced  to  comply,  and 
the  party  proceeded.2 

At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  rioters, 

1  Papers  published  by  Mr.  Conyngham  in  the  Lancaster  Intelli- 
gencer. 

a  This  anecdote  was  told  to  the  writer  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Elder, 
and  is  also  related  by  Mr.  Conyngham. 
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armed  with  rifle,  knife,  and  tomahawk,  rode  at  a 
gallop  into  Lancaster;  turned  their  horses  into  the 
yard  of  the  public  house,  ran  to  the  jail,  burst  open 
the  door,  and  rushed  tumultuously  in.  The  fourteen 
Indians  were  in  a  small  yard  adjacent  to  the  building, 
surrounded  by  high  stone  walls.  Hearing  the  shouts 
of  the  mob,  and  startled  by  the  apparition  of  armed 
men  in  the  doorway,  two  or  three  of  them  snatched 
up  billets  of  wood  in  self-defence.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Paxton  men,  this  show 
of  resistance  banished  every  thought  of  forbearance ; 
and  the  foremost,  rushing  forward,  fired  their  rifles 
among  the  crowd  of  Indians.  In  a  moment  more, 
the  yard  was  filled  with  ruffians,  shouting,  cursing, 
and  firing  upon  the  cowering  wretches ;  holding  the 
muzzles  of  their  pieces,  in  some  instances,  so  near 
their  victims’  heads  that  the  brains  were  scattered 
by  the  explosion.  The  work  was  soon  finished.  The 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  mangled  with 
outrageous  brutality,  lay  scattered  about  the  yard; 
and  the  murderers  were  gone.1 

1  Deposition  of  Felix  Donolly,  keeper  of  Lancaster  jail.  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Lazarus  Stewart,  published  by  Mr.  Conyngham.  Rupp,  Hist, 
of  York  and  Lancaster  Counties,  358.  Heckewelder,  Narrative  of 
Moravian  Missions,  79.  See  Appendix  E. 

Soon  after  the  massacre,  Eranklin  published  an  account  of  it  at 
Philadelphia,  which,  being  intended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
government  by  exciting  a  popular  sentiment  against  the  rioters,  is 
more  rhetorical  than  accurate.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the 
consummation  of  the  act :  — 

“  When  the  poor  wretches  saw  they  had  no  protection  nigh,  nor 
could  possibly  escape,  they  divided  into  their  little  families,  the 
children  clinging  to  the  parents  j  they  fell  on  their  knees,  protested 
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When  the  first  alarm  was  given,  the  magistrates 
were  in  the  church,  attending  the  Christmas  service, 
which  had  been  postponed  on  the  twenty-fifth.  The 
door  was  flung  open,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  half 
breathless  was  heard  in  broken  exclamations,  “  Murder 
—  the  jail  — the  Paxton  Boys  —  the  Indians.” 

The  assembly  broke  up  in  disorder,  and  Shippen, 
the  principal  magistrate,  hastened  towards  the  scene 
of  riot;  but,  before  he  could  reach  it,  all  was  finished, 
and  the  murderers  were  galloping  in  a  body  from  the 
town.1  The  sheriff  and  the  coroner  had  mingled 
among  the  rioters,  aiding  and  abetting  them,  as  their 

their  innocence,  declared  their  love  to  the  English,  and  that,  in 
their  whole  lives,  they  had  never  done  them  injury  ;  and  in  this 
posture  they  all  received  the  hatchet !  ” 

This  is  a  pure  embellishment  of  the  fancy.  The  only  persons 
present  were  the  jailer  and  the  rioters  themselves,  who  unite  in 
testifying  that  the  Indians  died  with  the  stoicism  which  their  race 
usually  exhibit  under  such  circumstances  ;  and,  indeed,  so  sudden 
was  the  act,  that  there  was  no  time  for  enacting  the  scene  de¬ 
scribed  by  Eranklin. 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  — Edward  Shippen  to  Governor 
Penn  :  — 

“  Lancaster,  27th  Dec.,  17G3,  P.  M. 

“  Honoured  Sir :  — 

“  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Honour  that  between  two  and  three  of 
the  Clock  this  afternoon,  upwards  of  a  hundred  armed  men  from 
the  Westward  rode  very  fast  into  Town,  turned  their  Horses  into 
Mr.  Slough’s  (an  Innkeeper’s)  yard,  and  proceeded  with  the  great¬ 
est  precipitation  to  the  Work-House,  stove  open  the  door  and  killed 
all  the  Indians,  and  then  took  to  their  Horses  and  rode  off :  all 
their  business  was  done,  &  they  were  returning  to  their  Horses 
before  I  could  get  half  way  down  to  the  Work-House.  The  Sheriff 
and  Coroner  however,  and  several  others,  got  down  as  soon  as  the 
rioters,  but  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  stop  their  hands.  Some 
people  say  they  heard  them  declare  they  would  proceed  to  the 
Province  Island,  &  destroy  the  Indians  there.” 
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enemies  affirm,  but,  according  to  their  own  state¬ 
ment,.  vainly  risking  their  lives  to  restore  order.1  A 
company  of  Highland  soldiers,  on  their  way  from 
Fort  Pitt  to  Philadelphia,  were  encamped  near  the 
town.  Their  commander,  Captain  Robertson,  after¬ 
wards  declared  that  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
magistrates,  expecting  that  they  would  call  upon 
him  to  aid  the  civil  authority;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  several  of  the  inhabitants  testify,  that,  when 
they  urged  him  to  interfere,  he  replied  with  an  oath 
that  his  men  had  suffered  enough  from  Indians 
already,  and  should  not  stir  hand  or  foot  to  save 
them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  certain  that 
neither  soldiers  nor  magistrates,  with  their  best  exer¬ 
tions,  could  have  availed  to  prevent  the  massacre; 
for  so  well  was  the  plan  concerted,  that,  within  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  after  the  alarm,  the  Indians  were 
dead,  and  the  murderers  mounted  to  depart. 

The  people  crowded  into  the  jail-yard  to  gaze  upon 
the  miserable  spectacle ;  and  when  their  curiosity  was 
sated,  the  bodies  were  gathered  together,  and  buried 
not  far  from  the  town,  where  they  reposed  three 
quarters  of  a  century;  until,  at  length,  the  bones 
were  disinterred  in  preparing  the  foundation  for  a 
railroad. 

1  Extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  —  John  Hay,  the  Sheriff,  to  Governor 
Penn :  — 

“  They  in  a  body  left  the  town  without  offering  any  insults  to 
the  Inhabitants,  &  without  putting  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
take  or  molest  any  of  them  without  danger  of  life  to  the  person 
attempting  it;  of  which  both  myself  and  the  Coroner,  by  our  op¬ 
position,  were  in  great  danger.” 
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The  tidings  of  this  massacre  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment.  Various  opinions  were  expressed; 
hut,  in  the  border  counties,  even  the  most  sober  and 
moderate  regarded  it,  not  as  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
crime,  but  as  the  mistaken  act  of  rash  men,  fcv  ered 
to  desperation  by  wrongs  and  sufferings.1 

When  the  news  reached  Philadelphia,  a  clamorous 
outcry  rose  from  the  Quakers,  who  could  find  no 
words  to  express  their  horror  and  detestation.  They 
assailed  not  the  rioters  only,  but  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  sect,  with  a  tempest  of  abuse,  not  the  less 
virulent  for  being  vented  in  the  name  of  philanthropy 
and  religion.  The  governor  again  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  offering  rewards  for  the  detection  and  arrest 
of  the  murderers ;  but  the  latter,  far  from  shrinking 
into  concealment,  proclaimed  their  deed  in  the  face 

1  Extract  from  a  Letter  —  Rev.  Mr.  Elder  to  Colonel  Burd :  — 

“  Paxton,  1764. 

“  Lazarus  Stewart  is  still  threatened  by  the  Philadelphia  party ; 
he  and  his  friends  talk  of  leaving  —  if  they  do,  the  province  will 
lose  some  of  their  truest  friends,  and  that  by  the  faults  of  others, 
not  their  own  ;  for  if  any  cruelty  was  practised  on  the  Indians  at 
Conestogue  or  at  Lancaster  it  was  not  by  his,  or  their  hands.  There 
is  a  great  reason  to  believe  that  much  injustice  has  been  done  to 
all  concerned.  In  the  contrariness  of  accounts,  we  must  infer  that 
much  rests  for  support  on  the  imagination  or  interest  of  the  witness. 
The  characters  of  Stewart  and  his  friends  were  well  established. 
Ruffians  nor  brutal  they  were  not ;  humane,  liberal  and  moral,  nay, 
religious.  It  is  evidently  not  the  wish  of  the  party  to  give  Stewart 
a  fair  hearing.  All  he  desires,  is  to  be  put  on  trial,  at  Lancaster, 
near  the  scenes  of  the  horrible  butcheries,  committed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  at  Tulpehocken,  &c.,  when  he  can  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Scouts  or  Rangers,  men  whose  services  can  never  be  sufficiently 
rewarded.” 
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of  day,  boasted  the  achievement,  and  defended  it  by 
reason  and  Scripture.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
in  the  frontier  counties,  and  so  deep  the  sympathy 
with  the  rioters,  that  to  arrest  them  would  have 
required  the  employment  of  a  strong  military  force, 
an  experiment  far  too  dangerous  to  be  tried.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  was  attempted  until  nearly  eight 
years  afterwards,  when  Lazarus  Stewart  was  appre¬ 
hended  on  the  charge  of  murdering  the  Indians  of 
Conestoga.  Learning  that  his  trial  was  to  take 
place,  not  in  the  county  where  the  act  was  com¬ 
mitted,  but  in  Philadelphia,  and  thence  judging 
that  his  condemnation  was  certain,  he  broke  jail  and 
escaped.  Having  written  a  declaration  to  justify  his 
conduct,  he  called  his  old  associates  around  him,  set 
the  provincial  government  of  Pennsylvania  at  defiance, 
and  withdrew  to  Wyoming  with  his  band.  Here  he 
joined  the  settlers  recently  arrived  from  Connecticut, 
and  thenceforth  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
eventful  history  of  that  remarkable  spot.1 

After  the  massacre  at  Conestoga,  the  excitement 

l  Papers  published  by  Mr.  Conyngham. 

Extract  from  the  Declaration  of  Lazarus  Stewart :  — 

“  What  I  have  done  was  done  for  the  security  of  hundreds  of 
settlers  on  the  frontiers.  The  blood  of  a  thousand  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  called  for  vengeance.  As  a  Ranger,  I  sought  the  post  of 
danger,  and  now  you  ask  my  life.  Let  me  be  tried  where  prejudice 
has  not  prejudged  my  case.  Let  my  brave  Rangers,  who  have 
stemmed  the  blast  nobly,  and  never  flinched;  let  them  have  an 
equitable  trial;  they  were  my  friends  in  the  hour  of  danger  — to 
desert  them  now  were  cowardice !  What  remains  is  to  leave  our 
cause  with  our  God,  and  our  guns. 
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in  the  frontier  counties,  far  from  subsiding,  increased 
in  violence  daily;  and  various  circumstances  con¬ 
spired  to  inflame  it.  The  principal  of  these  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  provincial  government  towards 
the  Christian  Indians  attached  to  the  Moravian  mis¬ 
sions.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Moravians 
began  the  task  of  converting  the  Indians  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  their  steadfast  energy  and  regulated  zeal 
had  been  crowned  with  success.  Several  thriving 
settlements  of  their  converts  had  sprung  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lehigh,  when  the  opening  of  the 
French  war,  in  1755,  involved  them  in  unlooked-for 
calamities.  These  unhappy  neutrals,  between  the 
French  and  Indians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  English 
on  the  other,  excited  the  enmity  of  both ;  and  while 
from  the  west  they  were  threatened  by  the  hatchets 
of  their  own  countrymen,  they  were  menaced  on  the 
east  by  the  no  less  formidable  vengeance  of  the  white 
settlers,  who,  in  their  distress  and  terror,  never 
doubted  that  the  Moravian  converts  were  in  league 
with  the  enemy.  The  popular  rage  against  them 
at  length  grew  so  furious  that  their  destruction  was 
resolved  upon.  The  settlers  assembled  and  advanced 
against  the  Moravian  community  of  Gnadenhutten ; 
but  the  French  and  Indians  gained  the  first  blow, 
and,  descending  upon  the  doomed  settlement,  utterly 
destroyed  it.  This  disaster,  deplorable  as  it  was  in 
itself,  proved  the  safety  of  the  other  Moravian  settle¬ 
ments,  by  making  it  fully  apparent  that  their  inhab¬ 
itants  were  not  in  league  with  the  enemy.  They 
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were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  for  several  years ; 
but  with  the  murders  that  ushered  in  Pontiac’s  war, 
in  1763,  the  former  suspicion  revived,  and  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  destroying  the  Moravian  Indians  was  openly 
debated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  several 
outrages  were  committed  upon  the  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  Moravian  Indians  were  loudly 
accused  of  taking  part  in  them.  These  charges  were 
never  fully  confuted;  and,  taking  into  view  the  harsh 
treatment  which  the  converts  had  always  experienced 
from  the  whites,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
them  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with  their  heathen 
countrymen,  who  are  known  to  have  courted  their 
alliance.  The  Moravians  had,  however,  excited  in 
their  converts  a  high  degree  of  religious  enthusiasm ; 
which,  directed  as  it  was  by  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  went  farther  than  anything  else  could 
have  done  to  soften  their  national  prejudices,  and 
wean  them  from  their  warlike  habits. 

About  three  months  before  the  massacre  at  Con¬ 
estoga,  a  party  of  drunken  rangers,  fired  by  the 
general  resentment  against  the  Moravian  Indians, 
murdered  several  of  them,  both  men  and  women, 
whom  they  found  sleeping  in  a  barn.  Not  long 
after,  the  same  party  of  rangers  were,  in  their  turn, 
surprised  and  killed,  some  peaceful  settlers  of  the 
neighborhood  sharing  their  fate.  This  act  was  at 
once  ascribed,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  converted  Indians,  relatives  of  the  murdered; 
and  the  frontier  people,  who,  like  the  Paxton  men, 
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were  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  resolved 
that  the  objects  of  their  suspicion  should  live  no 
longer.  At  this  time,  the  Moravian  converts  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  communities,  those  of  Nain  and  Wecque¬ 
tank,  near  the  Lehigh ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  a 
third,  at  Wyalusing,  near  Wyoming.  The  latter, 
from  its  distant  situation,  was,  for  the  present,  safe ; 
but  the  two  former  were  in  imminent  peril,  and  the 
inhabitants,  in  mortal  terror  for  their  lives,  stood  day 
and  night  on  the  watch. 

At  length,  about  the  tenth  of  October,  a  gang  of 
armed  men  approached  Wecquetank,  and  encamped - 
in  the  woods,  at  no  great  distance.  They  intended  to 
make  their  attack  under  favor  of  the  darkness  ;  but 
before  evening  a  storm,  which  to  the  missionaries 
seemed  providential,  descended  with  such  violence 
that  the  fires  of  the  hostile  camp  were  extinguished 
in  a  moment,  the  ammunition  of  the  men  wet,  and 
the  plan  defeated.1 

After  so  narrow  an  escape,  it  was  apparent  that 
flight  was  the  only  resource.  The  terrified  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Wecquetank  broke  up  on  the  following  day; 
and,  under  the  charge  of  their  missionary,  Bernard 
Grube,  removed  to  the  Moravian  town  of  Nazareth, 
where  it  was  hoped  they  might  remain  in  safety.2 

In  the  mean  time,  the  charges  against  the  Moravian 
converts  had  been  laid  before  the  provincial  Assembly ; 
and,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  frontier  people,  it 

1  Loskiel,  Hist.  Moravian  Missions,  Part  II.,  211. 

2  MS.  Letter  —  Bernard  Grube  to  Governor  Hamilton,  October  13. 
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was  judged,  expedient  to  disarm  the  suspected  Indians, 
and  remove  them  to  a  part  of  the  province  where  it 
would  be  beyond  their  power  to  do  mischief.1  The 
motion  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  with  little  dissent; 
the  Quakers  supporting  it  from  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  opponents  from  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  whites.  The  order  for  removal 
reached  its  destination  on  the  sixth  of  November; 
and  the  Indians,  reluctantly  yielding  up  their  arms, 
prepared  for  departure.  When  a  sermon  had  been 
preached  before  the  united  congregations,  and  a  hymn 
sung  in  which  all  took  part,  the  unfortunate  exiles 
set  out  on  their  forlorn  pilgrimage;  the  aged,  the 
young,  the  sick,  and  the  blind,  borne  in  wagons, 
while  the  rest  journeyed  on  foot.2  Their  total  num¬ 
ber,  including  the  band  from  Wyalusing,  which  joined 
them  after  they  reached  Philadelphia,  was  about  a 
hundred  and  forty.  At  every  village  and  hamlet 
which  they  passed  on  their  way,  they  were  greeted 
with  threats  and  curses ;  nor  did  the  temper  of  the 
people  improve  as  they  advanced,  for,  when  they 
came  to  Germantown,  the  mob  could  scarcely  be 
restrained  from  attacking  them.  On  reaching  Phila¬ 
delphia,  they  were  conducted,  amidst  the  yells  and 
hootings  of  the  rabble,  to  the  barracks,  which  had 
been  intended  to  receive  them ;  but  the  soldiers,  who 
outdid  the  mob  in  their  hatred  of  Indians,  refused 


1  Votes  of  Assembly,  v.  284. 

2  Loskiel,  Hist.  Moravian  Missions,  Part  II.,  214. 
Narrative  of  Missions,  75. 
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to  admit  them,  and  set  the  orders  of  the  governor  at 
defiance.  From  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  persecuted  exiles  remained 
drawn  up  in  the  square  before  the  barracks,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  multitude  who  never  ceased  to  abuse 
and  threaten  them;  but  wherever  the  broad  hat  of 
a  Quaker  was  seen  in  the  crowd,  there  they  felt  the 
assurance  of  a  friend,  —  a  friend  who,  both  out  of 
love  for  them,  and  aversion  to  their  enemies,  would 
spare  no  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  soldiers  con¬ 
tinued  refractory,  and  the  Indians  were  at  length 
ordered  to  proceed.  As  they  moved  down  the  street, 
shrinking  together  in  their  terror,  the  mob  about 
them  grew  so  angry  and  clamorous  that  to  their 
missionaries  they  seemed  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  howling  wolves.1  A  body-guard  of  Quakers 
gathered  around,  protecting  them  from  the  crowd, 
and  speaking  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
Thus  they  proceeded  to  Province  Island,  below  the 
city,  where  they  were  lodged  in  waste  buildings, 
prepared  in  haste  for  their  reception,  and  where  the 
Quakers  still  attended  them,  with  every  office  of 
kindness  and  friendship. 

1  Loskiel,  Part  II.,  216. 
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